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Abstract 



Women ip Non-Traditional 

Vocational Education 
. in Secondary Schools 



The purpose of this study was to determine what factors influence 
the occupational decisions aad future pl^ns of high school women en- 
rolled in non-traditional vocational training and how these factors 
differ" from those' influencing women enrolled in mixed and traditional 
training. Survey instruments were distributed to a san^lc of women 
at Area Vocational Technical Schools. Information from the returned 
Surveys , was computerized and analjfzed. A sample of educational personnel" 
riained by the nonr-traditional w6^n as v^py influential ware also ^surveyed. 
Findings are summarizied in the executive summary and presented in 12 
chapters, including information on influential persons, tha impact of 
counseling techniques, motivational factors, differences in.math^and 
science t)reparation, problems of women enrolled in nonr- traditional and 
mixed training, related employment of students, cprisideration of alter- 
native occupations, post high school plans ,^ cK-iracteristics of worten in 
mixed vocational training, demographic char^ic ^eristics and characteristics 
of influential educational personnel. . . 



A sample of findings include: Teachers, particularly vocational teachers 
are influential because of the subjects they t:each not because they, are male ^ 
or female. Career education *^n the students perceptiftn^ is the most influ- 
ential counseling technique in helping thevii select their training. , Interest, 
not earnings, is the major reason for sel acting a non-traditional training 
program. 
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I. ^ Background , . ' * 

The piirpo*se of this study was to ^etermine the factors that inflir- 
ence a woman's decision to select ndn-'craditional training at a secondary 

-Vocationc.1 school; how the factors differ from factors th^t inf l\Ience' wo- 
men to select traditional training; what problems women experience who ar:e 
enrolled in non-traditional training. For this purpose our universe is 
women studentr in seccdary Area Vocational Technical Schools (AVTS) na- 
tionally. These schjcJls have the^specific purpose of preparing students* 

;for. entry ^level employment or further postsecondaxy vocational training. 



I 



This study of women in non-traditional training at the secondary 
- • ' • - . / ' • 

level is a companion to^a previous study of women in non -traditional txain- 

ing in postsecondary vocational education.- As many of 'the questions as ^ 

possible are framed in exactly the same way as the previous * year 's st. dy 

so as to provide a basis for comparr.ng the two stvdies- Results of the 

first study can be found in th6 publication, A Study of the Factors In- 

' fluencing the Participation QjE Women in Norl-traditional "Occupations in 

Postsecondary Area Vocational Training Schools . 

In analyzing the secondary school data,^we have learned much 'more 
about the respj<tises froia women in postsecondary and secondary schools than 
can be reflected in this report. Since the issues eire complex and the * 
ddta cix ^ cxttrHSiVc: f Wc Wcjl Hot able to pr^Ooent . the XS3UC3 for the se- 
condary women and simultaneously c.ompare the data from the two reports. 
An opportunity to make this comparison is expected, but until that obcur^, % 

c 

the readerrs are urged to read the postsecondary report as it \?ill provide 
a valuable second pe^peative on the characteristics and problems facing 
women in noh -traditional vocational training. 

The focus of this study i^ women who are enrolled in vocational pro- 
grams to prepare for jobs which previously were held predominantly by men. ; 
These programs can be definedL by the ratio of 'men and women who are enroll ed 
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iji each course, and they can be defined by the stereotype image of their 
occupatiojieul-'gTcills. " ' * ' ^ 

^ s - 

The firs^ methq^i of classifying the training relies on definitions of 
courses as non-traditional, mixed^ and traditional based on enrollment 
da:ta classified by the U.S. Offict of Education vocational education code. 
We have defined non-traditional prV^rcjns as those in which 0.0% to 25.0% 
of the enro'll^s nationally are women. The extension of this definition 
includes mixed programs in which 25.1% to 75.0% of the enrollees nationally 
are women, and traditional programs in which 75.1% to 100% of the enrollees 
nationally are; women. Lists of the non^traditional, mixed, and traditional 
courses appear in the Appendix. By all indications of our study, the rate 
at which women are l^eginning to enter non^traditional courses has probably 
already changed the classification of a few of the courses, which-s<ere 
initially borderline between non-traditional and mixed programs as defined. 

Data from the 1974 Office fbr Civil Rights AVyS/saiaple 1/ indicate 
that at the secondary level, 56^6 of all studejits were enrplled in non- 
traditional training, 14% in mixed, and 30% in traditional; but 87%, 9% 
cind 4% of the men students, and 5%, 21%, and 7^4% of tTie women students, 
respectively^ were enrolled in each type of trainii^g. 

Table 1. — • Student enrollment in non -traditional', mixed, and traditional 
courses in AVTS, 1974 ' 



Type of 
training 


— ■ 

Vocational education progrzuns 


Nvimber, of 
training 
classifications 


Total 
enrollment 
(percent) 


Men 
enrolled 
(percent) 


Women 
enrolled 
(percent) 


Non-^aditional 
Mixed 

Traditional 


59 
19 
38 


56.4 
13.^ 
30.2 


^ 87.4 ^.9^ 
9.1 ,20.8 
3.5 74.3 



SOURCE : 



Office for Civil. Rights sample of AVTS. 



Eighty-seven percent of the ncn students are enrolled in 59 non- 
traditional classifications^ while 74% of the women are enrplled in tradi- 
tional classifications. This information serves to re-emphasize the degree 
of occupational segregation that ^is served by the vocational education pro- 

1/ In 1974, the Office for Civil Rights sampled approximately 1,600 AVTS and 
requested enrollment data by course classification, race, and sex, (See 
Methodology^iT . " * 

. ■ ■ , ■ 9 , 



grams^ which could prepare rnen and yomen directly or indirectly for. entry' 
level jobs for up to 62% of the labor force, and up. to 75% of the jobs 
women presently hold 5:n the labor force. 1/ 

> 

Non-traditional Masculine ^nd Neutral Training 

^ The second method of classifying the training is based on the approach 

defined' by Saul Feldman in the Escape from the Doll's House. 2/ Feldman' 
• • — ^- — M ^ — 

piroposes the idea that there ^^feire professions which ,are perceived to be 
high in prestige (exciting develofftnents, respected, best students), econo- \ 
mic' rewards, and pb^er (stressing -rese'arch and oriented to math), which 
are viewed as masculine professions or professions which are. generally • 
assumed to be dominated by men. Feminine professions were perceived to be 
lower in pregtige with fewer economic rev/ards, more related to the humani-? 
ties and teaching. A high correlation exists betwe^ the masculine 'per- 
ceptions of the courses^ and courses with a higher percentage o£ men graduate 
students in that profession. We have adapted this idea 6f masculine and 
feminine occupations to the non-professional occupations describing mascu- 
line occupations as those skills require strength, decision-making^ 
physical persistance, and physical manipulation which women have been" 
assumed to be. lacking. These skills have been labeled "masculine" ^d 
occupational training which teaches these skills is called masculine. Those 
courses which teach skills whicn have not been stereotyped as masculine 
or feminine are called "neutral." New areas of training which have cor.c 
into being with technological discoveries and which have not as yet been 
stereotyped are include^ in the neutral §roup. 

. ^ r * 

Since one definition is based on enrollment and the other on the 

image of the job for^which skill is taught, each training classifica- 

tion can'^be identified Jpoth ways. For example, the text refers to neutral 

non-traditional training. ^This is training where less than 25% of the en-. 

rollefes nationally are women, yet the skills taught are not stejreotyped 



1/ Employment and Earnings , Volume 24, No. 1^ January 1,977 (extrapolated) 
DOL/BLS, . ♦ '^^^ 

2/ Fel<g|(ian, Saul D,, Escape from the Doll's Ftouse , (McGraw/Hil,l Book Com- 
pany, 1974). On a scale of 1 to 7, 1-3 masculine, 3^-4 neutral, 4-7 
feminine*. " ^ ^ * 
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as masculine or * feminine. Drafting is an- exafliple of such a program. 

/ * * * ^ 

Paper and pencil drawing, measuring, and designing are skills which men 
• * 

and women use. and Blthpugh 92% of those enrolled are men, there is nothing 
•that is peculiarly "masculine" in the tasks to be performed as would be 
true in the generally perceived image of construction or auto mechanics. 



^.It h^ not been cloar whether the is3ues and problems surrounding wo- 
men .entering^^non-traditional training have been due to the nature of the 
work or the- fact that women have simply not been employed there and, 
therefore, are.not easily accepted either in employmenl: or in training 
for employment in these occupations. We have tried to further explore 
this question by making a finer break in the non-traditional sample tp 
separate women enirolled in programs where nationally 0% to 10$ of the stu- 
dents are women . and the programs where 10.0% to 25% of enrollees are women. 
.These data are then separated by masculine and neutral classifications as 
described above and then compared.- By this method of analysis, the rela- 
tive effect of ^rcent women enrolled and sex-type image can be seen. 

A list of masculine and neutral 'courses appears in the Appendix. 
AltJjough our designation of ma'sculinfj, neutral and feminine has served 
the purpose of presentation of the idea, there is a need to f.ormalize the 

concept of masculine andn^eutral "image" training. This has not as y;^t 

*■ - 

been possible. 

, • \ 

Sampjle Considerati'ons 

^ The sample includes 1,062 non-traditional, 1,006 ihixed^ and 1,002/, 

traditional women from 156 schools in 36 states. The selection of schools, 
studentjSi, and method of analysis is described in7 the Methodology in the 
Appendix. 



There are certain biases in our sample which should be noted in order 



to properly interpret the data 
• s • 



The first area of low response is from particular states that do not * 
offer secondary vocational education afTVrea Vocational Technical Schoold^^^ 
Iowa, Minnesota, North Carolina and Wisconsin airQ such states^. California 
has a relatively small nuitiber of AVTS (only 21) compared to its^ popula- 
tion; several of these are specialized schools for the handicapped an4 " 
several are large city schools from which we were not able to obtain 
clearance for the survey to be administered. Consequently, there is no \ ^ 
school in o\,ir sample from California. All of these states noted to have 
had a low .or no response have progressive, quality, vocational education 
programs and since several of these states are forerunners in assisting 
women to enter non-traditional vocational education, the study cannot re- 
fleet the impact of some of the newer programs which these states have 
implemented. Since it would have beei> impossible in a mail survey to ^ 
separate students preparing for employment from those in non-job related 
vocational education in ^he comprehensive high "schools, we elected to stay-, 
with the AVTS and accept the bias because w^ knc; that the uvoc^tional pro- 
grains in AVTS are designed to prepare students for employment. It is ^ 
this student population to which our study is geared. 

Our sample also under-represents large central cities and, therefore, 
also under-represe^nts^Blacks .^nd other minorities. An explanation for the 
cause of tlxe-^absence of central cities and the resulting under— representa- 

the Methodology. A further study is needed to substantiate our c'fentral 
city and minority -data to determine whether data from* the central cities 
of "the major metropolitan areas substantially shift bur findings which em- 
phasize responses from central cities in smaller SMSAs and suburban 
.school, districts . . • ' ^ 

^ a ^ 

Since our sample under-represehts the central cities, the percentage 
of 91ack women in metro areas is lower than the percentage of all Blacks 
in the metro population. This is true for the Northeast where Blacks 
make up 11% of^ the population/ but 4% or less of the /saiaple. It is true 
for non-traditional and traditional women in the North Central and West 



where Blacks | are 12% of the metro* populations compared to 3% of our non- 
traditional 4nd 4% of our traditional sample. The mixed sample, however, 
includes 9% Black women in the West and 17% Black women in North Central. 
'In the South, > where!^ Blacks represent 19% of the metro population, in spite 
of the lack of representation of. the central cities in the sample. Black . 
women represent 47% -of the mixed,.. 16% of the non-traditional sample in 
the metro areas bufe'^ly 9%^ of the triiditional sample. This woiiid indi- 
cate, both relatively and absolutely, yJhe high participation of Black wo- 
men in hon-tr^ditional training in metro .areas of the South and in mixed 
training in metro areas in all but the Northeast region (see Appendix 
Table C4) . ^ / 

B lacks and Other Minorities ^ 

Although one of the original intents of the study was to examine 
the differences among the^](rdnority^ non-^minority students, our sample 
of minority students other than laiack was simply not large enough to esr- 
tablish its own statistical reliability. Da^B^^jr other minorities tend- 
ed to fall between the percentage response for the Whilies. and, the Blacks, 
and therefore, adding the data from other minorities to that of Blacks - 
tended only to obscure the issues for the Blacks ancj lend no clarity to ^ 
the issues for all 'minorities . In all cases where the data show signifi- 
cant differences between the Black and ^ White students, the data and 
analysis have been presented.' 



Metro and Non-m etro - . . 

In separating schools by areas of high and low population concentra- 
tion; we have used the metropolitan and non -metropolitan break as defined 
in the U.S. CenSu^. 

School^ in SMSA's, central cities, or suburban counties are included 
in the metro areas. The non -metro are^ include small cities, which ^ 
under the' urban/rural definition would be urban. Many^'of the AVTS in 
these small cities- serve one or more counties that ar^ predominantly 
rural, and therefore, the metro/non-metro designation seems an appropriate 
description of the data base. f 



K V ' - V - . 

II. Executive Siixnmary ' 

A. Demography of thei Students • * 

' , ■ ■ ' / - ' 

1. Findings ' . % 

• There are fev/ differences in the demographic characteristics of 
the traditional, mixed or non-traditional sample. Some of the 
differences include : 

-'.■'> * , 

> . - There are comparatively more non-traditional women in the 

metro areas. ^ . 

There are proportionately more Blacks in the mixed sample than 
in the non-traditional sample; and more An the non-traditional 
than in the traditional. The largest percentage occurs in 
the metro mixed sample; 

' - Comparatively pore of the Black sample- is in the non-metro 
area, due' to low participation of central city schools in 
the survey and the high incidence of Blacks in the sample 
from the South. 

./ > ... ■ • . 

# Othe^;. demographic characteristics that differentiate among 
traditional, mixed, and nori-traditional women are corparatively 
slight. • y ' 

2. Implications 

More women in metro areas enroll in non-traditional training, perhaps be- 
* cause they perceiye that ^there are more non-traditional job opportunities in 
the metro^area; on the other hand, it may be due to the fact that women are 
more traditional in the non -metro area. There are no demographic character- 
istics that define non-traditional women. Unlike the professional women, 1/ 
the non-professional women do not seem to be affected by demographic character- 
istics. JFor example. As tin in The Woman E)octorate found that non-traditional 
professional women *^s mothers were mo^e likely to have worked than traditional 
. prof e'^^lpr^^l y^cm^n .2/ Alth.oi^gh their characteristics differ on., the ba;si,s . .of . 
race, income, education,' and occupations of parents, these characteristics 
affect traditional, mixed/ and non-traditional vocational women similarly. 

f 

1/ Thi^was also corvfirmed in our study of women in post secondary vocational 
education • ^ ^' ■■ 

2/ As tin, Helen.. The Woman Doctorate in America , (Russel.l Gage Foundation, 
1969). ~ 
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B. Characteristics of the /Educati6nal/t>ersdnnel 1/ 
.1. Findings 

• More men than women responded to the questionnaire; and more 
teachers than counselors. - 

• . / ■ . ' • . . 

• proportionately more /vocational, teachers responded than academic 
teacher^. 

The profile of the respondemts by education, years of teaching 
experience was very similar to 1972 vocational education study 
by NCES. 2/ ' 

• Educational J^rsonnel's perception of influeritials and counseling 
techniques differ markedly from the perception of noh~'^:raditidnal 
students. ^ . ' 

.2. Impllcation3 ^ 

A ■ _ • ■ / ■ \- 

The educational personnel who influence non-traditional women ard not "new" 
/ ■ - • ' ^ ' ■ ^ " . ■ . 

tec*chers. They are similar to other teachers , most of them in. their posi- 
tion for five to ten years, experienced, and holding d BA degree. Most'^coun- 
selors have been working about thfe same length of time and hold a Asters de- 
gree in counseling. We can assume that the influential teacher and counselor 
is the "average" teachei^ and counselor. 

Male vocational teachers do not perceive themselves as influential 
nor in their own estimation are' they prepared" to play this role. Never- 
t'heless, the high response suggests there is a pool of interest and will- 
ingness among these teachers that has not as yet been ^•adequately ex- 
ploited. 

' On the other hand, the relatively small response from the academic teachers 

suggests that their important role in influencipg women in career decision- 

' ' ' /' ■ • 

making is not fully understood by other teachers ahd counselors. There is the 

need to reach beyond vocational educators and vocational counselors so, that 
they have an understanding of the problems and issues and their role in assist- 
ing women to expand thjeir career choices. ' • ' - ^ 

1/ Designated bis Very Influential by Non-Traditional Students Who Responded • 

"~ , to the Questionnaire. ' ^ , 

2/ Osso, Nicholas. Vocati onal Education: Characteristics of the Students and 

"~ Staff, 1972 , National Center for Educatiofial Statistics, Office of Education 

/ " ■ ■ 
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C. Influentiais ■ ^ ■ 

4 . " 

1. Findings / 

• Mothers are the single most influential person to all women- They, 
are most' influential to traditional women, least influential to 
non-traditionai women, and ^midway between the two for mixed women. 
After mothers, fathers and/ female friends were the next most influ- 
ential persons . 

, ^School personnel were mentioned as very influential Idss than 
half as often as^mothsTs and' fathers- 

/• Mor^ traditional women are likely in all cases to be influenced 
' thcwi nbn- traditional , 

• Although parents ' education is positively related to parents 
influence, parents who are college graduates hSve less influence 
on their daughters in vocational education. There is a direct 
relationship between the amount- of parents * education and the 
percentage of studdnts who plan to seek an academic education. 
RelatiX^ely more students whose parents have less education plan 
to work and/or attend postsecondary vocational (institutions - 




Counselors are more irif luentiaj. than teachers on all secondary j: 
' school vocational students. Men counselors are more influential 
than women counselors^ although this difference is greater for * 
non-traditional and mixed , women than, for traditional women. 

• Both counselors and teachers had more in:Q.uence on traditional- 
women than non- traditional women. For ,mi»ed women, counselors 
are as influential as they are to traditional women; but teachers 
influence proportionately fewer mixed womeji and they influence still 

^ ' fewer non-traditional women. . '\ 

■ . ^ ' . ■ '. ' ' / ■ 

• Men educational personnel are most influential on non-traditional 
women; and women on traditional women. Mixed women are influenced 
by men and women about equally. :^ 

• Overall, junior high school counselors arid teachers are not very 
\ influential. On the ot^r hand^ 40% of all teachers other thcin 

vocational education teachers 1/ who are influential are junior 
high school teachers. , * ^ 

• The issue of < influence of male teachers versus female teachers is • 
predominantly a result of the sex of the vocational education 

1/ These were teachers who taught academic courses, physical education, art, 
and career education. 
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teachers. In all cases, the sex of all influential teachers 
other than vocationaj^ education teachers are* equally divided 
between'inen and women teachers . 



2. Implications 



The breadth of the educational personnel that ca^n potentially influence 
a woman in her career deciS^bn-making .requires that ai:^. educational personnel 
be able to assist her as her need crosses their-ability to help her, ,A11 ^ 
educatiotjial pprsonnel may need some support and some traiiiing in order to be 
cible to provide the support of thos»- that seek their as^istcince^. This in- 
cludes jujiior' and senior high, school teachers; academic as well as vocational, 
men and women, counselors as *ell as te^^chers. The iss^ of influence of male 
teachers versus female teachers-is predominantly a resqj.t of the sex of the 
vocational education teachers. In all -cases, influential teachers other than 
vocational education teachers are equally divided between men- anS women . Since 
more men tefich non-traditional vocational .courses , and more women teach tradi- 
tional vocational courses, this arcounts.for non-traditional womei> selecting 
men teachers, traditional women selecting women teachers , and mixed women ^ 
selecting men and wonien teachers abotit equally. \ . 

" Altho'^qh it is unlikely that students will h^ve mafny vocational teachers 
in jure :r high i?chcol since new' VETS definitions eliminate all junior high 
pr .jtartis Irr ./ a > definition, the* fact that 40% of all influential teachers 
ot=. jr than "" -ati orial teachers are from junior high schools suggest, that 
junior high school teachers have the potential for greater influence than the > 
bveral*! data indi'^ates. 



The* network of support must include all educational personnel and tnust be 
able to reach out beyond this school and traii;i parents so that they too will be 
able to provide informed support when they are called o:i. Programs designed 
to assist women in occupational decision-making should include parental in- 
volvement since they have' the potential to have a. significant positive or nega- 
tive influence on non- traditional s tudents J decision-making , . . 
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Parents' laok of a broad base or occupational information may limit the^r 
ability to advise their daughters constructively. It i^^ould appear that if 
parents dre to be able to influence their daughters who are interested in non- 

tra<3itibnal occupations, ^hii^ influence should be brought to bear when the 

« . ^ * ... 

women are as young as possible. Early increase of occupatiortal information 

. ■ / • • V . . ^1/ ■■. • 

available to parents is likely to be beneficial .to students' decision-making. 

Parents are the most influential group on non-traditional students, but. 



by and large, unless they have specific relevant information, the parents' role 
xs likely '||to be that of sufJporting and encouraging students rather than assist- 
ing them,^ ip, their career decision-making. What is more, parents who atPbended 

college^' are )likely to influence their daughters already enrolled in voca'tionaJ, 
training to move in to academic aireas. This seems to be even stronger among^ 

the parents* of non-traditional than traditional women. 

During the high school years, young women 'ate most involved in determinli 
"^tbe context of their wottianbood,. whi^^ it the in /st difficult time of all 

for a wonram |]bcv decide she v7ants\ to undertake rion-traditional vocational" train- 
ing. ^ Unless she has an overwhelming interest, it is unlikely ?1Jiat she will 
even consi^efr it. It« may also be difficult for her to deal in cin intelligent 
balanced fashion with any job within the freimework of 'reality . ihe new accept- 
ance of w6rk| in the life of women is no whfere near as general.:-y accepted, as 

it is in theilife of men. * 

* ■ ■ ■ • 

It is n<j)t only that women have difficulty selecting a non-traditional 
program, but ; that it is also diffic^3.t to j^e . 
the social context of the school. One cannot deal with the idea of women 
making a choice between traditional and non- traditional education withopt 

dealing with the entire issue of the role of vocational education within the 

■ • . - ■ t 

school system, and the greater approval that goes to the college preparatory 
students versus the vocational student .^^Foj women who consider a non- . 
traditional prograin, the problem is even moire difficult. Teachers and even 
counselors are likely to influence womea toward academic goals, and parents 
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Who have themselves attended college are likely to influence womGri stu- 
dents into aGademic pursuits. Within that context, the students select- 
ing a non^traditional vocational program may find little support anywhere 
for such a d^.cision. If young women in secondary school are to have the' 
Opportunity for occupational choice across all possible jobs, they will 
heed much more* support for such dec is ion -making than is presently ^avail- 
able to them. 
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D. Counseling Techniques . 
1. Findings , ' ^ * 

• There was . considerable agreement;, among all three groups as; to 
which counseling techniques are useful and which are not 
useful to students in their career decision-m^^ 

• Career education, career orientation and job site visitation 
were the counseling techniques that were positively received 

'by traditionalU-'rai'x'ed, and non-traditional .women. ^ 

• The response of students who participated in thrise programs 
* was even more positive. ; Sixty-five ^percent of all. non- • 

traditional women who participated in career education 
indicated that it Was very influen t: ial on their- career 
decision-makiag. . ' 

• ,.Only about 27% of the participants considered individual 

counseling of value in their career decision-mr»!ving; fewer 
considerisd vocational testing or, group counseling of value. 
Although individual counseling followed by vocational test- 
ing were available to most women, and three-quarters, of the 
wo'men participated in individual counseling and half in vo- 
cational testing, these techniq»-\es were less than half as 
^ influential as career education, career orientation, or 
^ job site visits. , ^ 

' . . . * ■ *. ^ 

• Black women were more likely to be. refeponsiye to techniljues V. 
that White women rejected; and less responsive to tectmiques 
that were more positively viewed by White women. This may be 
due 'to lower availability of these lat4:er fJrbgrams. Individual, 
counseling was more influential to Blacks than to l^ahites, more 

• influential on women with low income than on womer|-with '^higher 
income. ' ^ . • , 

• Although no group held VQcational testing ih high regard, women's 
responses indicate that it was more influential on ftraditional 
than on non- traditional women, which seems %o confirhf that non- 
traditional women students reject vocational testing because of 
its sex bias. 

• Group counseling was not viewed favorably by students as 
other evaluation^ of its utility would indicate might be ex- 
pected. 1^ 

• More traditional' women stated they participated in job site 
visits and meeting with industrial representatives than did 
non- traditional women. v ^ 
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• , Educational personnel did no^: consider ^ny counseling tech- 

'niques NOT USEFUL ; and all of them considered individual 
counseling useful. On the other hand', from 25% to more 
than 75% of non-traditional vocational ^ tudents found the 
techniques NOT USEFUL Even the most influential educational 
personnel lack insights to permit them to identify those 
services which are not useful to their students. ^ 

• Both ediicational personnel and students considered job 
site visitation ^ very useful. 




• EducatiLonal personnel indicated that their school systems did / ' 
• not use prepackaged* materials; although half were in favor of 

in-service training. The counselors recommended training for 
teachers and teachers felt it would be, particularly valuable 
for the counselors, but both felt their schools would accept 
such training. ? 

2. Implications 

Considering the absence of support for individual counseling ^s expressed 
by the students, the positive response of all women students, particu- 
larly non-traditional women, to career education (as well as to career 
ojrientation and job site visitations) is an important finding. Career 
education, career orientation, and job site visitations each offer a 
real involvement of the r>tudent in the decision-making. Each provides 
the student with information or actual^ experiences requiring that she 
draw her own conclusions. Womjn vocational students were apparently less 
likely to be influenced by ideas imposed on them by others. Non-tradi- 
tional women reject the use of individual co\inseling or of vocational 
testing to provide them with answers that may be subject to bias. 

Since career education is still an evolving program that varies from 
one school system, to anbther, it is essential that the components of the pro- 
grams that were influential to. women students .^be defined. In order to be 
able to replicate the essential components, these programs that have produced 
successful outcomes should be analyzed and defined. 
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We zmst also determine why career education and career orientation 
have had less influence on the Black women in the sample since Black 
non-traditional women in the ppstsecondary study considered it: particularly, 
^influential. 1/ It is possible that it is due tp a lack of availability, 
of career education of Southerrt school^ that had a large number of Blagks - 
in their s^ple, Irxiividual analyses of Several schools with; a high en- 
rollment of Black /^omen confirmed the fact that many did^ not offer the 
program. . ^ • . 

Although the question was, not posed to the students^ educational per- 
SQ^el responding were unanimous in their recommendation of the need for 
counseling support programs. Such recommendations, howGver, have not been 
converted into any real expansion of programs to addrefes specific axid parti-^ 
cular problems of young women in vocational training. 

a» "... 

The response to vocational testing .particularly by non-traditional 
women suggests that the; sex bias in these tests that lidis been documentJed 
in the past is producing negative res'ponses in women who select non -tradi- 
tional training. This opens serious questions as to whether the vocational 
testing of women should be discontinued until Itbss biased tests can be 
developed and tested. There is no eyidervce that vocational testing yhen 
it is successful is of such - overwhelming value that the negative aspects 
do not outweigh anv ^, .ssible va1u]6s. 

The job site visitation program is relatively inexpensive ^ iand not diffi 
cult to put in place once it is organized. Every effort should be made to 
expand the i^umber of womqn who can be usefully involved in such programs. 
The visitations should be structured to assure that students are silfficient- 
ly informed before hand that during the visit they ceui raise the kppropriate 
questions for their decision-making. A checklist should be developed for 
students to a^ssure that they approach the job site analytically ^ to assist 

1/ Rj Associates, Inc., A Study of the Factors Influencing the Participation 
of Women in Non-traditionax Occupations at Postsecd'ndary Area 'Vocational 
Trainihg Schools , (November 1976) . - 



students to know what to look for, *tO learn not only what you do on the 
jbb^ but where you do it, and under what circumstances. 

The data on availability and participation suggest that programs other 
than those operated by the school 'are providing job site, visitations and 
• opportunities for industrial representatives to meet with women. It can 
be surmised that such ptogr^am^ as those offered iJy agencios such as YMCA^ 
Campfire Girls, Girl ScoUts, '^phasi^ traditional oc^pations for women 
rather than offering a cross-section 6f all occupations. For this reason, 
yoimg women who are 'interested in non-traditional occupations may^ avoid 
participating. • . 

_ Group coiinseling als)o requires a retesting to determine whether or 
not the best available techniques are being used. Traditional wo- 
men fird litttle^use for group covmseli^ng of mixed groups, of men and 
women and to the extent that ^it receives any support, it is from the non- 
traditional students who are pursuing the same ceireers as /som^ men in the - 
group- It IS because of the presence of the men in the group- that decision- 
making about the occupations of interest to non-tra tional women dominate. 
Although groups of ^ women have been found to,6ffer, mutual suppq.vt, programs 
designed to counsel groups of women are only rarely availableL to wom^n 
in vocational training and cannot be sai.d to ha^^e been as 'useful as they 
shourd have been to the wOmqp who have participated. It would appeso: that 
these programs are not maximizing the pot^ential of the support network that 
'the data indicate covild be established. Experimental programs should be 
established^ that would incorporate group counseling techniques which have 
been successful in oriier settings to determine whether improved techniques 
can'^be more successful with this population. Evaluation of prograims jrio4 * 
bein^carried out in the field Would determine what is beings of fered 'under 
the rubric o'f .group colinselingi • . 

This study does not support the continuation of the models currently in 
practice mainly due to the massive utilization of individual counseling. 
Every effo3f't must be made to utilize the techniques that have indicated their 

4 ■ 
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- usefulness to students. The influence of -career educatdjon, career orien- 
/ tation, and "job. site visits is so positive compared to the laclc of useful- 
ness of individual cc\inseling and vocational testing, in the estimation 
of the women students, that serious consideration must be ^iven to re- 
designing counseling programs to shift <funds and produce models that would 
be more useful. 

Educational policy, particularly the amount of time and money which ought ^^ 
. to be spent on specific counseling techniques should be^ased on some rational 
evaluation of the impact that each of the techniques is having on students. 
The data here indicatec^ that several techniques frequently utilized are not 
influencing the decisions of vocational education students to an extent which 
would justify their widespread use (or cost) - Such evaluations of each coun- 
seling technique are overdue. If tht results are similar , .to these findings 
then new policies ought, to be developed, arfict counselors ' roles or approaches 
iihould be reconsidere<3 in light of new evidence. 
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E. Motivation^ 
1. Findin gs 



I Interest is the single most powerful motivation influencing 
three-quarters of* the traditional and^on-tmditional women; 
mixed wojnen foun^ it less important a fabtcSr than other women 
wit^^t^-thirds of mixed women naming it as an important in- 
fluence . 

Interest was more^ significant for women in^masculine occupa- 
tions than women in neutral occupations. Interest is apparently 
the strong source of motivation that encouirages women to enter 
these non-traditional occupations. All other motivations had ' 
greater impaction neutral women. ' \ 

Among the women who plan to work, the group with. high interest 
motivation, were those who plan to ^ork in their area of train- 
ing. White wpmen from higher income households ^re particularly 
influenced by interest. . > 

Half of all non^traditional and mixed women were motivated by 
ability, the second most important motivating factor; an even 
larger percentage (60%) of traditional women were so motivated. 
The group that is most. influenced by ability are traditional 
women planning to. enter a postsecondary academic career. 



« V m- Earnings was the^ least powerful motivating fofrce for nori-tradi^ 
tional and traditional students; it was much more influential 
to mixed women* Black women and low-income women, particularly 
mixed, are most influenced by earnings. 

• Educational personnel agreed that interest was the most important 
motivating factor, but they thought earnings was more powerful 
than students indicated it was. . ^ , T 

2. Implications ^ . ^ 

Interest, in the occupational area is fair and away the' most influential 
factor in encouraging women to enter non-traditional training. But little is 
done to stimulate interest early enough. Since the steteotype of- what wom6n 
should, do occupationally is fairly universal, particularly, fer women who are, 
not aspiring to a professional career, then regardless of income, parents occu 
pations, etc.,. women students all need the same kinds of information and ex- 
posure if they are to consider training for non-traditional occupations. 
Secondary school women, in particular, need adequate information knd early 

r\ ■ ..\ - ■ ' , ' 
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exposure to k variety of c pations to stimulate their interest early 
enough to provide them with tne opportunity to test out and develop their, 
^ability in .area's in which thisy have an interest.- It would appear that the , 
easiest way to change attitudes about stereotype is by relying on stimulating 
their interest., ^ 

' Earnings have been considered a critical f actpr in motivating women to 
enter non-traditional occupat:\ons . Thi6 commonly held assumption was als^ 
expressed by|7educational- personnel who considered earnings a major factor 
influencing the non-traditional students. Student responses, however, showed 
that earnings was not as important a factor for non-traditional women as it 
was for traditional and particularly for mixed women. However, low income 
and particularly Black women' considered earnirigs a more important factor in 
'their choice of occupational training programs than more affluent or White 
women. Earnings as* a means of motivating secondary school students ^mu?;t be^ 
used selectively taking into consideration the characteristics of the students^ 
rather than being offered as a motivating factor indiscriminately across the 
board; or as a motivation uniquely to encourage women to enter nqn-traditional 
^ograms. , S- 

Non-traditional women ^consider ability in their area less important than 
traditional women. WKen non-traditional women feel that ability is much less 
important ^than interest, it cap.be interpreted to^mean that they question 
tjhei^r own ability and, . therefore, decide that it is not that important. For 
this reason, non- traditional women will r^eed considerable reinforcement^^ It 
improbably going to be easier" for them to attain increased confidence in 
their ability in a controlled 'pla^cement situation than it is going to be to 
<"obtain it In the classroom. 

The relatively lo"w response of Black women to ability as a. motivating 
factor may indicate lack of security in their own ability, and because jof'that, 
there is a very great need for reinforcement of Black women to increase their 
confidence in their* own^ ability. There is a marked shift of the Blacks away 
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frgm work and postsecondary vocational programs and toward postsecondary 

academic programs on completion of high school; this prevails across non- 

traditional, mixed cind traditional classifications. This shift of theT Black , 

women isinot related^o other characteristics — i.e., low income or mother or 

father • s \education. It is very possible that some of the women who intend 

to shift to other areas of work are reflecting a lack of confidence in their ^ 

ability. 

K 

For many secondary sdhool women, their whole ^^xpectai:ion of performance 
revolves around ability as demonstrated academically , and they will need a 
great deal of reinforcement if they afe to ov/ercome their self-doubts. The 
problem cannot be blamed on the weak inner city schools, since ceptral city 
schools in major metropolitan areas are poorly represented in our sample. 
Improving cheir skills acquisition can increase their reliance on thair own 
> ability. 

The data from our study indicate that there is much , flux and indecision 
among secondary school women, with about 30% of the vocational students select* 
ing academic post-high school pursuits. (In our postsecondary study, 37% of our 
non-traditional sample ^air.« frojn college preparatory students:.) This suggests 
that the mismatch of students contributes to a substantial time waste. This 
could be avoided in many cases, if students had the opportunity for broader 

exposure betore they made their occupationcil dtiuisions. 

In our two studies, this seems to be a greater problem to mixed 
students and non-traditional students. The nature of adolescence has 
apparently a major impact on the shifts observed in mi^ed and non^traditional 
women. The issue may be that many shift their interest sevexal^ times between 



16 and 35. Yet, women in traditional occupations afe apparently much more 
secure in their selection of training for an occupation, perhaps because ir 
conforming to the stereotypes they perceive fewer alternatives to consider, 



The issue of motivation is, therefore, very complex. Secondary school 
women ^^have difficulty obtaining adequate information or being exposed to 
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enough areas to stimulate tbeir interest early enough so that they have the 
opportunity to test out and develop their ability in aireas in which they have , 
an interest. 

In order to attract women into r.on-traditiojial occupations something, 
more than higher earnings must be offered. Although there are persons who 
for good reasons are attracted by the earnings of non-traditional occupations, 
other women who are equally attracted by earnings choose traditional occupations . 
It is possible that these women are bound by their stereotypes or their rural 
isolation and are, therefore, choosing the pccupation with the highest earnings 
or potential earnings of the adult women whcjjm they know. Students apparently ' 
still make their occupational choices largely among those occupations in which 
women thiey know are presently employed. ^ 

The problem that must be overcome is the need of young women to acquire 
adequate information on which to. make mature choices without internal or external 
pressure and with sufficient knowledge for them to be able to follow through on 
their rational decision. 
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F- Math and Science 



Findings 



• There are few differences in the number of years of math or 
science taken by non-traditional, mixed, or traditional women. 
They take more math than. science and more of both than might 
have been expected. 

► u 

• Non -metro women take more math and science than metro women. 

• Few women perceive that, men take more math and science than they 
do > and fewer yet perceive that this is a problem. Only 8% of 
women in training for masculine ocoupations felt men. had more 
matho 

• 7omen who intend to enroll in an academic program on completion 
of high school take more math and science than do women who 
intend to enroll in postsecondary vocational programs or who 
intend to work. 

• The nximber of years^of math or Science taken by students is re- 
* , lated to the number ol: years of education of their parents. 

• Proportionately more Black non-traditional women take math than 
White non-traditional women or them Black traditionals. 

2. Implications 's^^-^--^ 
This study further conf iirms the -fact that math and science are not 'perceived 
to be a critical problem for women preparing for non-traditional non-prof e.ssional 
occupations. 1/ The issue id^tified by non-traditional women was their absence 
of tephnioal subjects (see Problems and Difficulties) as opposed to math and 
science, but in all cases, the percentage of women who- perceive that the fact 
that men took more technical subjects than they could cause them a problem, 
was relatively small. 

Women who plan to work and/or are considering apprenticeship.^ will need. 
math in order to pass their entry examination, and will need math for their 
related instruction.- 2/ One can attribute relative lack of math of the ncn- 

1/ Rj Associates, Inc., ^Factors Affecting the Participation of Women in 
~" Non-traditional Occupations in Postsecondary Area Vocational Training 
Schools , ^ (November 1976) . 

2/ Rj Associates, Inq ., Problems of Women in Apprenticeship ^ (November ^ 1977) 
~~ under contract with ^the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, Of- 
fice of Education, DHEW. ^* 

o 1 . 
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college bound either to the fact that their teachers and counselors are in- 
adequately informed, or that educational personnel are not sufficiently 
interested in students who are not motivated to undertaht an academic program. 
In either case, it is a serious oversight. 

Women have been struggling to eliminate "the math filter" in order to 
increase access to employment in professional occupations; there is a need 
on. the part of school's to encourage all women, particularly woken preparing 
for non- traditional and mixed occupations, to take as much math as they can . 
schedule;-, for certain occupations this is equally true of science. It ^is 
essential' that not only counselors, but teachers as well, should be so in- 
formed and should encourage all high school women to take as many of these 
subjects as they can manage- ^ 



Problems and Dif f igulties ' ^-w. . 

1. Findings * ' 

• SiJcty-five percent of all non-traditional women had 
problems; and of those with problems, 58% had two or 
more problems. jl^ ^ 

• Fewer (56%) mixed women had problems ^nd-jsomewhat 
fewer (53%) had two or more problems". . 

r # Individual problems that cause .difficulties for non^ 
traditional women were more likely to be related; to 
men in their class tHan to their teachers. ^ The prob- 
lems that gave' non-traditional women probletns: ' ^ 

r 

— n.en had difficulty adjusting to women; 

— men are better, prepared; and 

— teachers expect more of women. 

No other .prot)lem seemed .to cause students such difficulty 
Teachers Expect McS)re of Women was the only problem that 
caused an appreciable nuiti)er" of mixed women problems. 

• The number of women in the class is a critical factor. 
More women in classes with three or less women class- 
mates have problems, and those that have problems have 
more problems. Fewer women, in classes with six or 

more have problems, and if they have ''problems, they have 
fewer problems. 

This was not an issue for mixed women, since only 12% 
of women in mixed cla^sses have less 'than six other wo- 
men in their classes. r 

m black women^ and low income women have more, problems 
than other women. * . 

r 

• Although women in non -traditional low concentration 
courses have a higher incidence ^of problems than do 
those in high concentration courses, the differen- 
tial in most cases is not • so great as the differential 
between women in masculihe courses (78%) cbmpared to 
women in' neutral courses (60%) . Tha^ was particularly 
true for problems involving the adjustment of, their 
fellQw men students and their peirception that Men 
Students are Better t^repared. 



• Teacheirs Expect More of Women is the only individual 
probleia that aff ec^ts a large percentage of the mixed 

~ group, ^nd clfter 'wen Have^ Difficulty Adjusting to 

Women is the greatest problem for non-traditional 
students. The data in roar^ ways' reverse the patterns 
of all other problems and' opens many questions as tc 
the cause of its excessively high but varied re- 
sponse' rate. i * 

2. Implications j ■ 

The largest single problem ident-tfied^y woir.en'is the problemi of men 
*'ad justing to woitian in their classroom particularly where there are very 
few women in the classroom, ^^^^^re women have problems with their fellow 
men classmates thcui with their teachers. However, responsibility for 
maintaining a positive working atmosphere in the classroom rests with the 
teacher cuid teachers clearly have either been unable to control the harass- 
ment in the classroom, 'or have not inves'ted enough effort in its control, 
everything frorai tjeasing to harassment at job sites, ^as been reported 
as a^ problem of serious concern. This problem is Reported by the women 
in high schools, postsecpndary schools, 1/ on job sites, and by appren-. 
tices^* 2/ It is' unlikely that men students will learn to adjust to women 
students', until the teachers insist on better behavior by men who appear 
to be protecting their "turf." 

In order to^ biaing this under control, there Ccin Ire no overt or co- 
vert acceptance of the harassment on the part of the teachers (or super- - 
visors) . In addition to firmness on the part of the teacher, there are 
certain other approaches that can be tried. The administration can moni- 
tor classes that are known to be having difficulty. This would impress 
upon the teachers that their permitting such activities will not be toler- 
ated. The provision of training to the teachers might help the situation. 
In the use of the buddy system women and men can be required to work to- 
gether, so that their learning will depend on the woman's learning. 

1/ Rj Associates, Inc., Factors Influencing the Participation of Women ' 
~ in Non-traditional Occupations in Pqstsecondary Ar6a Vocational Train - 
- inq. School s > ■ (Movembe^f 1976) . • - 

2/ Rj Associates, Inc., problems of Women in Apprenticeship , (November 
1977) . 



The storekeeper of a vocational clcss could be an excellent job for 
a womdn, particularly a community person fran the neighborhood. If the 
person has a given amount of power in the community, it may serve to 
^low down a group of hotheaded boys- 

Placing women students in employment related to their training can 
al^o be helpful. If women have the opportunity to work with adult males, 
it may help them to make adjustments. Another approach is using a ifeam . 
teaching approach utilizing, a woman teacher to teach the cognitive skills 
while the vocational education teacher handles the manipulative skills. 

Solving the problem of l>arassment will require the investment of con~ 

'* ■ - ■ ' . 

siderable amount of effort, -since very few crealaive solutions have been 

f 

suggested to solve the problem. The problem seems to be ^urfacing every-- 
where and will require that all successful approaches be accumulated and 
disseminated to assist teachers in getting a handle on it. 

The problems associated with women enrolled in masculine programs ar 
opposed to the women in neutral programs has been reinforced by the, data 

in this study. Women enrolled in masculine occupations hav^ more problems 

'J 

than women in low concentration courses. The problejis would appear to be 
associated with perceptions , the perceptions of women, of the, teachers, 
and -their student peers that certain courses are appropiriate for women 
and others are not. It is apparently .the pdi^cept ion of women students, 
the m^ri students, and the teachers that wdiaen in masculine-imaged training 
are different. " It will requijre additional effort to assist women to make 
adjustments in these types of classrooms. 

Educational personnel have stated that thdy do not. know how to reduce 
the harassment. 1/ Educational personnel agree that they^ need more in- 
service training; this is one of the issues which could inclxfded in such 

1/ Those ncimed by non-traditional students as very influential on the -stu^i 
dents selection of training (see Appendix B) . ' ^ 



training for vocational teachers. There is evidence that circulation of 
pre-packaged material, although presumably a*simpler method of addressing 
the problem, is not likely to accomplish the purpose. 

Teachers and men students are apparently better able to adjust to 
women when there are more of them in a predominantly male classrpom. 
Since many non-traditional classes offer little opportunity for women to , 
gain this kind of support, if^ more than one section of a course is being 
taught, wherever possible, women should all be scheduled into the same 
classroom. So clear cut is this issue of group support that the negative 
response on the part of the women to group counseling indicates that what 
is being offere'^d as group counseling available to secondary school voca- 
tional students do not incorpoi^arte the elements that have made such pro- 
grams so successful under other conditions. 

Teachers Expect More of Women ' 

The puzzling data reported on this is^ue may only be a reflection of 
some other factor that requires further .analysis or further information. 
^\irther study is needed to determine the reason that the percentage drops 
off amoog nbn'-traditional wbmen. It may be due to the fact that women in 
masculine-iinage courses do not have the problem because their self-imace 
is so strong.. The explanation may be that women in non-tradijbional prci- 
grams, particularly those that are masculine-image demand so much of *^ 
themselves, that the deman^ls of teachers are comparatively inconsequen- 
tial. These ^ire the "superwqmen, " whose standards are so high for them- 
selves that they find" no difficulty in responding to any expectation of 
the teacher. It may also be due to the large percentage of 9th and 'lOth^ 
-gradei:s that have a different profile than other non-traditional women, 
particularly, due to the larger number of women in these grades enrolled 
in ma'sculihe-image courses. It is possible that the relatively high per- 
centage of 9th and 10th graders in non-traditional courses may be skewing 
the entire non-trad ttio^al data. 
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Since the Problems artd Difficulties questions were^not asked of wo- 
men in traditional training, it is impossible to sunrS^e whether yoving 
women entering traditional areas also have problems adjusting to the dif- 
ferent expectations of senior high school, or whether it ,is oaly women in 
non-traditional and nvixed occupations' that are made to feel that they 
are required to compete with men to their disadvantage. 

High school teachers frequently ^expect women to be more responsive and to 
do .better on^ tests, because in the academic areas in high school this ex- 
pectation/<nay be rfcali|y. On, the other hand, when a wOTian student movQS 



into a vocational area^ particularly one, that is not traditionally a 
women's area, her expectations of what the teachers will expect of her 
may be 'quite different from what she .feels she dan produce. It would ' 
appear that part of the problem the women feel is real, and part is only 
a reflection of their percepti^on of reality.^ Some of it may because 
the teachers actually do expect more of women and some of it may be that 
the women students perceive that demands are being made of them that they 
find difficult to fulfill ^. 

In non-traditional programs, the stereotype is that women can't pro- 
duce as well as men, and therefore, in order for women to be equal they 
interpret it that the teachers„ expect more of them. For the young women 
who are not sure of themselves, who may be still living -within their own 
stereotype of women's capabilities in rion -traditional areas, they do not 
expect as much of themselves as they believe that men can produce. Clearly/ 
teachers should be sensitive to this issue ^ particularly as more women 
start moving into non-traditional programs. 
\ 
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Employmen t' • . * 

1 . Findings 

^ 

• More traditional students were emplc^ed than non-traditional 
or mixed. Students likely to be working include: 

- More students of higher income * 

- More White than Black 

- More Black mixed women than other Black women 

• An klmost ^qual percentage of traditional women were employed 
in metro and non-metro areas; more non-metro than metro non- 
traditional; and more metro than non-rrtetro mixed women were 

employed- 

fl * 

• Low income women \^o most needed the income from employment Were 
least likely to be employed. ^ - 

« o 

• A very small 1.8% of non-traditional students were ^employed in 
occupations related to their area of study. IVice as many 
traditional women and even more mixed women were employed in 
related jobs. • 

• Non-traditional women intending to enter academic programs 
were the most likely non-traditional students to be employed. 

'C^i^ional ^^tndents who intend to enroll in postsecondary 

* . • I h3d ecj'j.el]'/ hiql* '> nplovjnent - ^ 

Schools helped ^eiry few students find jobs, but ..when they 
did help, the students were much more likely to be employed 
in iob-related positions. The schools were able" to place 
more traditional women in job-related bccupations^'than mixed 
or non-traditional women. ' Without th(e schools, students had 
much nK>re difficulty finding a related job. 

• Women studying in masculine non-traditional courses and in 
mixed courses had the best record of finding their own job- 
related placements. 

• Educational personnel believed that it was more 'difiEicult 
to place women than men; qjpre difficulty to place non-tradi- 
tional than traditional woimen. However, some. vocational ' 
education teachers who themselves placed students indicated 
that it was easier to place non-traditional women because 
employers were seeking women trained in non-traditional 
occupations. ^ ' . 



2. Implications ^ 

Employment 'of women in related occupations 'during training c^an'^be an ex- 
tremely important factor in improving tbeir education and training. •Such ex- 
perience will be useful in improving their skills, easing their transition 
from school to work, increasing the confidence of non-traditional women in 
their -ability to perform "a man's job, in a man's world." Further, related* 
employment, probably because it reassure3 the wome/i of their ability to do a 
job, is related to a "successful" career decision. More women who h^d worked 
in a related job during high school were planning to go to work in a related 
job after high school. For these reasons, job developments in training-related 
"areas is an ^portant service that some schools provide. Unfortunately, it , 
has benefited proportionately more traditional and mixed students than non- 
traditional students. More schools should undertake these programs either 
independently 'or in coordination with a placement office. Schools need^ not 
operate their own placement programs, but. thay should formalize their re- 
lationships either with industry or with the EmplOyinent Service. "Vflien sv^ch 
a program is undertaken , equal emphasis should be given to the development 
of jobs' for women as ^7ell as men, and for women in non-traditional as well 
as traditional training. * ^ 

Based on the responses pf the educational personne.]. , more than half of 
all schools have some placement system, and 33% provide at least some informal 
placement services- through the teachers, counselors, or .relationships estab- ^ 
lished with inclus'trY or the public employment service. - Unfortunately^, school, 
pi acementj^^ser vices have not be^n. adequately ei^hasized as an important factor 
in the retention of non-traditional women in their area of training. Fewer 
non-traditional women working in related jobs have problems, and, although 
more women who plan to enter^an academic program on graduation are working, 
more women \fho are working in related jobs intend to remain in the field in 
' which they are training. 

The fact that women training in the masculine-imaged course^ have the best 
recprd of finding their own job-related placements, suggests that if the schools 
extended an equal effort they could do an even better job in placing them. 
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Emphaf>is shoui-1 not be on placemeut in- a job for the sake of a job, but rather 
on' placement in a job related to what the stvident is learning in school. The 
problem of learning to relate" to men fellow workers can be best accomplished in 
a program that is monitoried and supported by the schools. 

Although our study does, not include the record of placement on completion 
of school, data from employment and training programs indicate that persons 
working in an on-the-job training situation have the best placement records 
on completion of the program. 1/ ^ • 



/ 



1 • ^ 

1 



1/ Ripley, Randall B., CETA Prime Sponsor Management Becisions and Pro - 

~ gram Goal Achievement , U.S. Department of Labor, R&D Monograph 56, 1978. 
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I. Alternative Occupations • ^ ■ ' 

• -1 • Findings " . , • 

• Only slightly more than half of all women seriously 
considered entering an occupation other than the one 
'for which they are presently training- 

Of those who seriously considered em alternative: 

• Almost half of 'all mixed and traditional women con- ^ 
sidered traditional occupations as altex;natives. 

• More than one-third of traditional , mixed , and non- 
tlraditidnal women considered mixed ocdftpat ions as 
an alternative. 

^ • The percentage of women who considered non-traditional 
training as an alternative was small (17% of tradi- 
tional ^ omen and 21% of mixed women) . ^ 

• , Mor e than half of all women considered prof essicmal \ 
and technical occupations before settling on the area » 
in which, they are preparing thofnselves. 

• The profiles of all three groups in their consideration 
of alternatives was remarkably similar except that 
more non-traditional women considered technical occu- 
pations as alternatives and to a lesser degree con- ^ 
sidered other skilled occupations. ' \ 

2 . Implications ^ 

Th.'^'rty-six percent of traditional wome^ who cQnsi<^ftrp<^ an a lternative 
occupation considered an alternative in the mixed occupations. This is 
equal to 20% of the entire traditional sanple, if those persons who con- 
sidered no alternatives at all were included. Had this 20% bf traditional 
women received additional support cmd encouragement, 50% more, \yomen might 
have enrolled in mixed occupations • It is quite possible, therefore, that 
a larger number of women could be moved into mixed trainingf in the immedi- 
ate future, producing a situation that could markedly reduce the nxomber of 
women who are being trained for occupations th^ are traditional/ 

An essential component of any large scale effort to encourage women to 
enter mixed training must be a careful analysis of the demand in the labor 
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market for persons trained in these skills. In some areas the demand is self 
evident. The largest percent increase in employment in the central cities 
during the past decade has been in the health. occupations, but the health 
service occupations (traditional) have expanded more rapidly than tne 
technical health occupations (many of which ar^e mixed) . ^i^^^ 

The business occupations, many of which are offered in secondary 
schools, as weir as posts^condary vocational institutions have been steadi- 
ly expanding; business data processing occupations continue to be demand 
occupations in most pcixts of the country. Super ^risory and management posi- 
tions particularly in the clerical field offer an excellent opportunity 
for women. Employers seeking supervisory positions into vhich they can 
place women already see this as an "easy" placement. Men (and sometimes 
women) are more comfortable placing women In the role of supervising 
other women than in supervising men. 

The primary issues to be considered in alternative occupations are 
exposure and support. If wcxnen only consider traditional occupations they 
are unlikely to select any occupations save those that are traditional, 
and the areatest source of information about jobs remains the jobs that 
are held by the people students know. Since the vast majprity of students 
only know women working in traditional occupations, efforts iaust be ex- 
panded to expose women students to alternatives with which they are not 
familiar. Once women students start to consider alternatives, they must 
receive all the support that can be mustered from parents and the media as 
wel-1 az from educational 'personnel to make their choices plausible and 
not socially unacceptable. 

Creating the opportunity for exposure (see Counseling Techniques) will 
take self-examination and effort on the part of the educational establish- 
ment, as well as a determination to work with parents, industry and the 
community to make the broader -choices acceptable. 
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J. Post High School 'Plans ' . 

1. Findings 

• Forty-three percent of non- traditional, 47% of traditional 
women, and 49% of mi^i^ women plan to work after graduation. 

• Among the groups who will work after high cc^hool, there are 
marked differences in their plans . « Seventy-nine percent pf 

,the traditional students, 52% of non-traditional students', 
and only 32% of mixed students- plan- td work in traditional , 
non-traditional and mixed occupations respectively. 

• A smaller percentage of Black vjqmen plan to work than White 
women, traditional and'^non-traditional. 

• Thirty percent of all vocational education women intend to 
enter an academic program on completing high school. 

- Women whose parejnts attended college are less likely to plan 
to work on completion* of high school, and more likely to 
attend postsecondary academic ^programs , * 

- Comparatively more women who are influenced by teachers are 
planning to enter a postsecondary academic programs. 

- Cpmpared to other women in the sample, more mixed and more 
Black women, particularly Black non-traditional TOinen plan 1 
acatiemic caieers. 

• Sixteen percent of all traditional and non-tradit?onal women 
and a slightly smaller percent of mixed v^omen plan to attend 
postsecondary vocational programs. 

^ Although there may be shifts from one specific training program 
to another all non-traditional students who plan to attend post- 
serrondary vocational education vill enroll .in non-traditional 
training, mixed in mixed training and traditional women in 
traditional training. 

Planning to Go to Work 

Some critical differences are apparent among those who plan to work. 
Among non-traditional , those planning to work are less motivated by inter- 
est, proportionately fewer have considered alternative occupations, fewer 
have been influenced by counselors or teachers, and considerably fewer are 
certain in what area they will work compared to non-traditional women who 
will enter postsecondary vocational programs. 
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A higher percentage of traditional wcHuen plan eventually to work in 
the area in which they are trainj.ng (62%) than non-traditional women (45%) . 
A higher percentage pf women in training for masculine occupations' (49%) 
plan to work in their area of trainindf than wcnen in training for neutral 
occupations (42%) . 

T * 

A 'larger percentage of women seeking jobs in the same area in which 
they have" been training are motivated by interest (84% of non-traditionaj.; 
73% of mixed; and 79% of traditional women) as acjciinst those who plan to 
work in an area different from the one in which they are training, (58% 
non-traditional/ and 65% of mixed and traditional women) . 

Those who are certain chat they will work J but that will NOT work in 
the area in which they are training, haye a higher incidence of problems 
m the classroom than other women. 



The data indicate that the schools have beein lerst successful in pre- 
paring non-traditional and mixed students who plan to work on graduation com- 
pared to women with other plans. Women wh^ plan to work appear to have least 
interest in their vocational choice. Relatively fewer hav^^ considered other 
alternative occupations, and they have been proportionately less influenced 
by educational personnel. Of the non-traditionals , <i8% are planning to seek 
jobs in areas other than those in which they are training. Sixty -eight per- 
cent of the mixed (compared to only 21% of the tr^^ditional) women state 
they will seek jobs in areas other than those for which they are training. 

Planning to Go to Postsecondary Vocational School 

A higher percentage of neutral women (51%) plan to attend a postsecondary 
vocational program in the same area of training compared to women, in mas- 
culine programs (41%) . 

Women, who plan to enroll in postsecondary vocational training appear 
to be relatively the bbst served by the vocational schools. Their interest 
motivation is higli relative to other women, and a higher percentage of these 



women are also motivated by earnings. They are at least as influenced by senior, 
high school teachers and counselors as those planning to enter academic pro- 
grams and more influenced than women who intend to go to work on graduation ♦ 
Sixty percent have definite plaiis to eventually work in the area in which 
they are now training and although they may enroll in a program slightly 
different from the programs in which they are presently enrolled— the 
non-tiracjitional women plan to enroll in non-traditional prograins, mixed 
in mixed programs, and traditional in tradit:tonal programs. Only 28% are 
uncertain as to whether or riot they will work in the area in which they 
are training. Although this percentage may seem high, relative to groups 
with other 'post-high school plans, it is quite low. Since th^ intent of 
the vocational schools is to prepare persons for work or for further vo- 
cational training, these data are some indication that the schools are 
succeeding with this group. 

Planning to Go to College * " 

Non^traditional women who plan to eijter an academic program may have 
used "their high school years as a period of exploration and are more likely i 
to come from families whose parents have some college education and have 
higher Household incorfves. These wom^n are more likely to have considered 
alternative occupations. Only 39% intend to work eventually in £he area 
in which they are training. . 

♦ ■ 

Fewer non-traditional women v/ho plan^ to attend an academic program have 
prdfilems in the classroom, and fewer have multiple problems. Cpunselors • 
and teachers have greater influence on traditional women planning to attend 
an academic program or postsecondary vocational technical program (49%) than 
on those planning to go directly to work (40%) . All non-traditional women 
regardless of post-high school plans are equally influenced by counselors, 
but teachers have more influence on those who pl^n to enter an academic 
program. . ' 

Interest is a very high motivation for such traditional women with aca<iemic 
plans and comparatively high for mixed and non-traditional women. They are also 

J . ■ ' 
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very high on motivation on the basis of their cibility. All are low on moti- 
vation on the basis of earnings, particularly the non-traditional women. 

More women who are planning to enter academic programs are working 

• ■ • 

while attending school than those with other post-high plans- . 

The question must ^ raised' aS to why these women ^ntered vocational 
education initially . It appears that having explored vocational occupations^ 
their college educated parents, teachers and courijselofs have now convificed 
them of the value of a college education. 

Influence of Motivation on Post-High School Plans j' 

The influence of earnings is somewhat different for women with diftering ^ * 
post-high school plans. ^ • ^ - 

It is important to note that earnings does not seem to bs a primary moti- 
vating factor for non-traditional women. The largesu percentage ' (those enter- 
ing a postsecondary vocational program) who think earnings is very important 
also place the most emphasis on interest as a motivating factor. Therefore, 
, the attempt to attract women into non-traditional training by emphasizing 
earnings does n©t seem productive.' Once the interest is established, these, 
women may be motivated by earnings to continue their training at a post- 
secondary vocational school, ^ 

toong women who have not determined what kind of job they will seek after 
graduation, t^ose who had selected rion- traditional training in secondary schools 

are more interested in earnings 'and place less emphasis on their ability. Con- 

/■ ■ . 

verse^ly those who selected traditional traini.ng in secondary school were less 
interested in earnings and more in their ability. 

Although further research needs to be done on this issue, our present con- 
clusion is that women who have earnings as a primary motivation are not as 
likely to place a large emphasis on ability and less on interest. Pred\amably 
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these are the women who are attracted to occupations which are presented 
by their family, by the media, and by the schools as being, economically 
rewarding , ^ , 

Our data would indicate that women who make the choice (usually on the 

basis of interest) to enter non-traditional training need constant reinforce 

irient, if thfey are going to seek non-traditidnal employment. Further study 

is needed to determine why , so many non-traditional women seek employment in 

other than non-traditional jobs, or by switching to an academic program. 

This is particularly true of Black women, 43% of whom plan academic programs 

and another 5% of whom plan to work in areas other th^n those for which ^ 

they have trained. Further study is needed to determine if they remain in^ 

acad^emic' pursuits , or if they leave, whether they seek traditional or non- 

I 

traditional jobs. Although the original choice may' be critical, their 
willingness to remain with that/choice is an equally critical factor, for 
which as yet we have no answer. 
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K. Mixed Women 

1. Findings -r.-- 

The findings on mixed women have been incorporated ^to the other sections 
whv're specific issues affecting mixed women have been discussed in relation 

to ''non- traditional and traditional women. . ' 

• ' • * ■ '--^^ ■ 

2 . Implications " 

The data from this study confirm the preliminary findings f ronj our post- 
secondiiry study that women student5= training 'for mixed oi^c.-^^ition- .^::e a 
separate gfoup with characteristics that differ both from the traditional 
and the non-traditional women. The mixed occupations offer women a means of 
expanding their opportunities cind their incomes without expecting them, over- 
*night, to. eliminate barriers that have beien in existence for generations; and 
that are overwhelming for some women. . 

^ ' ■ ■ ■ 

This study would indicate 'that only 32% of mixed women are likely to 

" ' . * . . *^ 

seek employment in an area in which they have specialized in high school. 

If, as now seems apparent, the thrust of the^ ^deral regulations are 
rapidly putting an end to ove2?t discriminatory practices ifii the recruitment- 
and admission of women into non-traditional training and employment, more 
women are likely to enroll in non-traditional vocational programs. One Ccin 
appropriately raise the question as to whether mixed vocational traininfj will 
be needed as an alternative. to traditional train^g. Although there are more' 
mixed courses tjian traditional, it still repriesents only 14% of all vocat^iohal ^ 
training and 21% of'all women in secondary , vocational education. The expected 
movement into the non-traditional progi;ams, (see Methodology) seems to be 

occurring slowly at present, and the assiimption th'it most women will find it 

■ ' . - 

difficult both to enter and to reVnain in non-traditional vocational ' training 

d ■ 

still seems to be valid. There are also ample indications that having under- 

taken non-traditional training many womqn will still not elect to work in 

these areas (see Post-High School Plans) . . ^ 
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'Wttiney ^re -.still entering the non-traditional occiipat ion^ very slowly. If 
the movement to expand women's occrupatidhal choice is to remain a Valid and 
expanding movement, the schools are going to have to accept the fact that the 
simple removal of bcirriers is not likely tto prdduce a major shift, tl-iat it: is 
uhidlcely that a large number of women will enter non-traditional training and- 
occupations without major changes. in the sex stereotyping that permeates the 
-decisioa-making of most young women. Clearly, many women have been both disj- 
couraged and prevented from such enrdllment. As these practice:? cease many 
women who are already convinced will move into non-traditional vocational 
training. As more women enroll, other women will -be encouraged to follow thei] 
example; the number women in non-traditional training is bound to expand^ 
But for the majox'icy of women, this will still be too great a step, and 
major changes in sex socialization and sex stereotype patterns will have to 
occur /before segregation of training is 'likely to be 'eliminated. 

Until that time occurs, for the majority of women, mixed traiYiing offers, 

a splendid opportunity to break out of the traditional mold. In most cases, 

" - ' • . .. ' 

the pay is better than traditional jobs; there are mere mixed occupations that 

offer career opportunities and upward mobility. The jobs have more status ai?d 
many offer a greater variety of employment. The opportunities offered by 
by mixed occupat4.dns should not downplay the long-rapge goal of eliminating 
occupational segregation entirely. However, for the short-rang o train- 

ing does expand women's occupational choices • The f irst obj^cti of 
t-hftRft efforts should be the" elimination of training and employment that is pre 
dominantly one sex or another and the ghettoization of both s^xes into unneces 
,sarily narrow occupational choices. To , accomplish this first objective, an ex 
pansion of the opportunities for mixed, training offers an exceJlent solution. 



HI. Persons Influencing Decision-Making 

Studeni-e injihe sc^mple were given a list of several categories of 
persons who might have influenced, them in their choice of occupational 
training. This list (hereafter called the "influentials") ' included school 
personnel who were classified by level of school, title, and sex, and non- 
school persons who were classified in relation" to the student and 3ex. 
Each woman was asked to indicate whether each person was very important, 
somewhat itnportant, or not important In her decision to enroll in her pre- 
sent program. 

A. Non-School Influentials ^ 

Of all persons listed, adults within the students" immediate family were 
the most influential. School personnel were mentioned as- very influential 
less than half as often as members of the immediate family . Mothers were 
janentioned mos4: often by both traditional and non- traditional women, but 47% 
of the traditional women compared to only 28% of the *non-tradiiLional .women 
responded that their mothers Were ;very influential in their decision-making. 
Fathers were the next most of ten' mentioned^ but again they were more influen- 
tial to Niraditional 'students (28%)- than to non-traditional students (23%). 



Table 2- — Importance of family and friends in stud^sTits' , 
selection of training . ■ ^ 



Persons 


Students considering person 
very important (percent) 


Non-traditional • Traditional 


Mother 
Father 

lilen friends 
Women friends 

• 

Men relatives 
Women relatives 


« 'k'k'k 

28.4 46.5 
22.9 28.2** 

4 9.9* 

21.4 24.1 ^ 

11.5 6.9* 
-9.2 . 15.7** 



For non -traditional and traditional women, women 'ttriends. were nearly 
as influential as fathers* T./ehty-6ne percent of the n^TT=^^aditipnal and 
24% of traditional women felt women friends had been a very important in- 
fluence in their selection of training > The next most important influ- 
ence for jion-traditional women .were men friends (14%) and men relatives 
(12%) whereas for. traditional vomen; woir^en relatives were next most influ- 
*eritial (16%). 

1, Mothers Influence 



Mothers were the most influential persons on the students • selection 
of vocational training. HowS^er, proportionately .^they were influential 
to more than one and a half times the percentage of traditional women as 
non-traditional wcknen. 1: 

■4 

A mother's influence v/as generally related to her education. Pro- 
portionately more mothers with some college were' influential than mothers 
with less than a college education, ' 

If we consider mothers v/ho were very influential, we find tlie higher 
the lovel of mothers' education, the higher the percentage of non-tradi- 
tional students who considered th0ir. mothers very influential. This is 
true for each educational level except for the women whose mothers complete 
16 or more years of school. . , • 

Traditional students on' the other hand considered their mothers l ess 
influential the higher the mothers education.. Nearly half of the students 
whose mothers completed a grade schopl 'education or less considered their 
mothers very influential. However, only 44% of the students whose mothers 

had some college education, and 39% of students whose mothers were college 

graduates considered their mothers very influential. 

The fpot that only 29% of non- traditional and 39% of traditional 
mothers with 16 or more years of school were* very influential, on their 



-Table 3. — Mothers inf luence, > by mothers * education 



Years of school 
mother completed 


.Students considering mothers 
very influential, (percent) 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


0-8 


23 .8 


51.1*** 


9 - 11 ' • 


25.3 


46.5*** 


12 . 


29.2 


46.8*** 


13-15 


36.8 


43-.9 


16 or mOre 


29.1 


. 39-.4 



daughters inay be due to the fact tliat thoy did not "encourage" their 
daughters to enter vocational training - Children^ of college- graduates 
are encouraged and expected to attend <^o1 < . Thr '"^ ' >-\ seem to imply 
that the more education ^ 11. . r has, ae less willjijig she is "to encourage, 
her daughter to enter any non-prpf essional occupation. 

2. Mothers ^Occupation ' 

Four occupational groups accounted for three-quarters of the stu- 
den\*:3' "pothers: (1) clerical workers; (2) service workers; (3) semi- 
skilled workers; and (4) housewives. Mothers influential to the largest 
percentage of non-traditional women were the clerical workers and to the 
smallest percentage were housewives. For traditional students, however. 



Table 4. — Mothers influence^ by mothers occupation 



, Mothers^ occupation 


Students considering mothors very 
influential (percent) 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


Ail mothers 

Clerical workers 
Semi-skilled workers 
Service workers 
Housewives 


28.0 46.5 *** 

33.1 51.4 *** 
30.6 - 39.2 
30.3 49.3 *** 
25.1 47.0 *** 



the ;::OGt influcntivil group of mothers wore the. clerical \/orkers and the 
least influential word*" the semi-skilled workers. 
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Mothers^ who, in the perception of their daughters, have .worked 15 
or more y^ars (nearly all the daughters lives) are the most influential. 
Fot non-traditional students, tli^' difference .between mothers who never 
worked (26% were influential) and those ^who worked 15 years or more (30%) 
were influential is slight, for traditional women the difference" is quite 
large. Forty-two percent of mothers who never worked are influential com- 

Table 5. — Mothers inffaence, by .years, mother worked. * 





Years mother 
worked ' 


StudenCs considering mothers 
i v6ry influential (percent) 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 




Never 


26:4 


. 42. sa^^^* 




Less than 5 


27.8 


51 ..5*** 




5-9 


29.1 


45.0*** 




10 -\l4 


28 :9 






15 or niore 


30.4 


52. id*** 



.,pared to 52% of mothers who worked 15. years or more Important also is 
that mothers of traditionaJ women who have -worked less than 5 years and 
are likely to have started working within, their daughters recent memory 
are also .very influential , These mother^ are likely to have entered em- 
ployment similar to the type of job for which their daughters are now 
'training; A similar rise does not occur among non-traditional women. 



3. Fathers ' Influence 

'■ ■ ■ — . ^ 

Fathers* influence on students' selection of training varies with - * 
occupation, income and education- In all cases, fathers are proportionately 
more influential for traditional than non-traditional students. Fathers 
who 'were least influential were those who held semi-skilled jobs. Fathers " 
who were most'' influential held technical jobs and second mc tt influential 
fatJiers held professional jobs. . ^ 
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Fathers' occupation 


Students considering fathers 
very influential (percent) 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


All fathers 

Skilled workers 
Managers 

Semi-skillisd workers 
Professionals 
Technical workers 


22.9 28.6 

23.5 28.2 
23.5 29.8 
17.3a 23.7b 
28.8 37. H 
35.9a • 40. tb 



a*, b* 



F^t^hors^ with 13 - 15 year^of sdhool (most likely technical workers) 
^XQ nost influential ^nd those U^io c^ftipleted 16 or more vears of school 
are second most inf luentic'.l Xmost likely- ppofessional) .* 



Table 7 . — Fathers' influence, by fathers' education 



Years of school, 
father completed 
' * \ 


Students considering fathers 
very influential (percent) 


Non-traditional Traditional 


0-8 

9-11 

12 

13 - 15 
IS or more 


21.7 28.8 > 
r 21.3 25.4 

21.8 ^ 25.3 

29.9 44.4 
27.6 33.3 



(T) 



r ■ • 



ERLC 
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B. School Personnel Influentials / 

. , ■ 1 

The percentage of non-traditional women who indicate that school per- 
sonnel had an i^r^ort^nt^^ on their decision to ^select the:jlr pre- 
sent training 'is about one-half the percentage of those who mention parents 
as very iijfluential in their decision. For non -traditional womeni the 
larg ^pt group of women named senior high men t^cljers {15%) as being very 
influential; for traditional women, the largest group named women 
senior high teachers (19%) . > 

: ■ - ... ■ ' ' ■ 

Although the influence of educational personneJL on the students is 
small, the educational personnel are in a critical position to Ige able to 
influence students. It is our position that more information is needed 
about those educational personnel who have been succesisf ully influential 
so that ve can expand the influence, of other personnel . 

Table 3. — Importance of school personnel in students' selection of 
training . ' 



School level 
and personnel 


Students considering person very important 
(percent) 


Teachers 


Counselors ^> 


Non- ■ . , 
, . . . , Traditional 
traditional 


Non- «, J . a_ . 1 
, . ^ . , Traditional 
tra^^titional 


Junior High School 

Men 
Women 

Senior High School 

Men 
Women 


3.4 2.1 
3.7 ' 5.2 

14.5 9.7 
8.1 18.9***- 


4.7 4.4 

4.4 4,5 . 

12.9 14.4 

9.5 12.9 * 



Since the percentage of school personnel who are very influential is 
so small, we have analyzed the inflilence of school" personnel by including 
all personnel whom students consider somewhat as well as very influential, 
aindv indicated those students that consider perso inel not influential as 
well. - 
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1 • Educational Personnel Who Were Not Influential 

^^A larger percentage of women were not influenced by any teacher^ 
than were not influenced by any counselors. The differential between 
teacher and counselor non-influence on non-traditional (64% not influenced 
at all by teachers compared to 54% not influenced by coimseJ.ors) is greater 
than that differential of non-influence on .traditional women (54% and t50%, 
respectively). Additionally, proportionately more non-traditional women 
than ttvicUMonal wanen were not influenced by either teacher? or coun- 
selors. 1/ 



Table 9. — Importance of school personnel on students* selection of 
training 



School 
personnel 


Importance of 


school 


per sonnel (perce n t ) 




Non-traditional 


Tra.ciitional 




Some/Very 


Not 


Some/Very 


Not 


Teachers * 


36. 


4a 


63 


.6 


45 




54. 


4 


Men 


30. 


6b 




.5 


25 




0 74. 


8 


Women 


20, 


ob 


11 


.0 


38 


* 2 f *** 


61. 


7 


Junior high 


14. 




85 


.7 


• 16 


,8 9 


83. 


2 


Senior high 


31. 


3C 


68 


.6 


40 




59. 


3 . 


Counselors *^ 


45. 


7a 


54 


.2 


50 




49. 


6 


Men 


33. 


5d 


66 


.6 


36 




63. 


9 


Women 


24. 


id 


75 


.9 


30 




69. 


1 


Junior ^high 


17. 


1^ 


.83 


.0 


19 


.7! 


80. 


3 


Senior ligh 


40. 




60 




.42 


.9^ 


57. 


0 



3***^ c***, d***, e***,f***, g***, *h*, i*** 



T^^a^he: 



2. Influential Tteachers and Counselors 



Amon^ those^ who were influential proportionately more non-traditon^^ 
women were influenced by a counselor (46%> than^by a teacJier (36%), and ^ " 
senior high counselors (40%) were influential to proportionately more %Qn- 
traditional women than were senior high teachers (3^%) i For traditional wcanen, ^ 
however, the^ difference between the percentage of women influenced by 
counselors (50%) and by teachers " (46%) is not significant, nor is the 



1/ Teachers means any teachers-rmale female , junior high or senior high; 
counselors means any counselor — male, female, junior high or senior"" 
high; male teachers means any male teachers — junior high or senior high. 

Senior high teacher means any senior high teachers — male or female J 

■| • - ■ • • • 

' r : , ' . 



difference significant at the senior high school level where 43% of 
traditional wQmen were influenced by counselors and 41% were influenced 
by teachers. However, a smaller percentage of non-traditional (36%) 
women were influenced by teachers.' 

3 . Men and Women Counselo rs 

If men and women counselors are analysed separately, a further dimen- 
siori is' added, . For both non-tradit^ional and traditional students, men 
counselors were more influent^ial than women counselors. For traditional 
women, 37% were influenced by men counselors/ and 31% by women counselor^. 
For non-traditional women, 34% were influenced by men counselors and 24% 
by women counselors. These data also indicate that the dif fejrential in- 
fluence between men and Women counselors is greater among non-traditional 
than among traditional women and also that women, counselors are signifi- 
cantly less influential for non-traditional women (24%) than for tradi- 
tional, women (31%) . 

4. Men and Women Teachers 

Among teachers, men are more inlluential for non-;traditional students 
and women are more influential for traditional students. Men teachers in- 
fluenced 31% of non-traditional students, and women teachers influenced 
only 20%. Among traditionals , women teachers were influential for 38% of 
the students and men teachers for 25% of the students. 

Since men teach non-traditional vocational courses, _most of the rion- 
traditional women learn from male vocational education teachers. The re- 
verse is true for traditional students since women constitute a majority 
of their vocational teachers. 

It was noted above, that teachers were less influential for nonrtradi 
tional students compared to traditional students. This appears, at first 
tp be. due to th§ lack of influence by wmen teachers for non-traditional 
-students. Men teachers influence 25% of traditional students and 31% of 



/ 
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non-traditional students, a difference of only six percentage points. 
Women teachers, however, influence 38% of traditional students compared . 
to only 20% of non-traditional students. Although this lack of influence 
by women teachers surely adds uo the lack of influence of all r.eachers, 
it cannot be said that this factor is due specifically to women teachers. 
If the most and least influential teachers are compared in each student 
group, it becomes clear that teachers are simply not as influential on 
non-traditional students as they are on traditional students. If the most 
influential teachers are compared: 38% of traditional women are influenced 
by women teachers, but only 31% of non-traditional women are influenced 
by men teacj^ers. If the least influential teachers are conpared: men 
teachers influence 25% of traditional students and women teachers influence 
only 20% of non-traditional students. In both cases, non-traditional stu- 
dents are less influenced 1: y their teachers than traditional students , 
Proportionately fewer non- craditional i^tudents are. influenced by all teach-, 
ers as a group. 



Table 10. — influence of school personnel, by students' rac-e 



School personnel 


Students responding personnel 
were influential (percent) 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


White Black 


white Black 


Senior High a cherry 
Women 

Senior High Counselors 

Meh 
Women 


27.6 32.0 
16.0 ^ 30.7a 

31.3 . 33.3 

20.8 21. 3C' 
* 


20.5 28.3 
34.1 45.0 

30.6 '30^.1 
25.3 b * 46.7b5C 



5. Race .. ^- ' ■ ■ 

The pattern of teacher/counselor influence for Black students is 
somewhat different. For White students, men counselors were more influ- 
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encial than women counselors for non-traditional and traditional students. 
For BJack^tudents, this is true for non-traditional, but not for tradi-- 
tional students. Forty-seven percent of Black tr^aditional students were 
influenced by yeomen senior high school counselors compared to only 30% 
who were influenced by men senior high counselors. 

/ 

• Fo^'Whit^ students, men teachers were more influential than women 
teacbers among flon-traditional students, and women teachers were more in- 
fluential than men teachers among traditional students. Again, the response 
of the Black students is someOiat different. An equal percentage of non- 
traditional Black students were influenced by men (32%) and women teachers 
(31%). ^s xs true for White students, women teachers (45%) were influ- 
ential to a larger percentage of Black ITraditional students than were men 
teachers; (28%) . , 

An a(|ditional difference- in the sample of Black students is that a much 
higher percentage of traditional Black students are influenced by women 
teachers .and counselors, than is true for White trrditional students. A 
larger percentage of Black non-traditional students ai:e inf luencedr by women 
counselors than are White * traditional students, it would appea^hat two 
influences are at work. The South has more woMen teachers than the remain- 
der of the country and the Black sample is larger then would be repre- ' ^ 
sentative of both the metro and non-metro South. In addition, it is 
possib] that a greater insecurity ^ong Black wc^en may make it even 
more difficult for Black women to adjust to ;nen vocational education 
teachers . One should note that Black non-traditional women have more 
difficulty with teachers than do White students (see Chapters on Problems' A 
and Difficulties, Post-high School Plans, and Executive Summary) . 

■ • / ■ ' 

6. Analysis of the Teachers Who are Influential 



\ 
\ 



\ 



Students were asked to specify the subjects taught by teachers whom 
they had ind^/^ated were, influential. The students had the opportunity to 
specify more than one teacher at the Same school level and of vthd^same" ' 
sex. Thus, it was. possible for them to mention two male senior high vom- 
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tional education teachers or two female senior high academic teachers, etc. 
The following analysis is based on the total number of teachers mentioned^ 
not on the percent of students who responded as in our prdvious analysis. ' 

Thirteen percent more teachers were named by tiraditional won.en as in- * 
fluential than were named by non-traditional women. Forty-two percent of 
all teachers non-traditional women found influential were teaching vqca- 
tional education, 47% wfere teaching academic subjects. Fifty percent of 
the teachers of traditional students who were influential were vocational 
teachers, and 45% ware academic. 



I * 

Table 11 ♦ - Influence of teachers in all subject areas^ by 
sex 



Sex , 


' All teachers mentioned by 
students as influential (p'^rcent) 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


Men 
Women 


59,6 39.4*** 
40.5 59.1 



Of the academic teachers, 54% of those who influenced non^traditional , 
an(i^50% of those who influenced traditional women were women. 



Table 12, — Vocational and academic teachers mentioned- by students as 
influential 



Teaching 
area 


Influential teachers 


Mentioned by non- 
traditional students 


Mentioned by 
traditional students 




Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


n=595 


n=:355 


n=240 


n=f70 


.n=2^4 


n=396 


Vocatipnal 
•{percent) 


42.4 


54.4 


24 .6 


50.3 


38. c 


59.3 


Academic 
(percent) 


47.4 • 


36.6 


. 63.3 


44.5 


54.9 


36.1 


Other #/^ 




'^V '^9r.''(r ■ ' T2 .I 

V 


* 5.2^ ' 6.4 . 

•y , . — — 


4.5 



(Nt)*** '■ ' (T)*** 



#/ other teachers include those teaching, physical ^education, art, and 
career education. 

ERIC -J 
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If the academi/ teachers are excimined separately, the math and science 
teachers are predominantly men, but a larger per.centage of men are Hien- 
tioned by traditional women (76%) than non-traditional women (63%) , and a ^ 
somewhat higher percentage of womeu other academic teachers (64%) axe se- 
looted by non-- traditional womon, than by traditional women (59%), 



Table 13. — Sex of math/science and other academic teachers mentioned^ 
by students 





^ Teachers other 


than vocational 


Teaching 


Mentioned by non-tradi- 


Mentioned; by tradi- 


area 


tional ^students (percent) 


tional students (percent) 




. Men , 


Women 


Men . 


Women 


Math/science 


62.6 


.37.4 


76.0*** 


'\24.0 


Other academic 


36.0 


64.0 


41.3 


58i7 



If one niakos the assumption that for some women, « the sex of the in- 
» • • ■ 

fluential --ritioal, it is interesting that the most likely place for 
a traditional woman to find an influential man, would be among her inath 
and scienoe teachers. The most likely place for a non-tr^ditioiial woman 
to find a wormian would be among other academic teachers, and this seCTis 
to be what occurs. . ■ 




Of all vocational education teachers ^nentioned by non-traditicnal wo- 
men,. 77% are men, whereas 70% 6f the -vocational education teachers mentioned 
by traditional students were women teachers. Thus, the major difference 
by sex is due to the vocational teacher. The fact that non-traditional vo- 



Table 14. — Sex. of influential teachers, by teaching area 



Teaching ^ 
area 


All teachers mentioned as influential 


Mentioned by non-tradi- 
tional students (percent) 


Mentioned by tradi- 
tional students (percent) 


Men ' Women . 


Men . Women 


Vocational educa- 
tion ' 

Academic and other 


76.6 23.4 
47.2 52.8 


30.3 69.7 
50.2 49.8 



ERIC 



cational teachers are almost entirely men, and traditional vocational teach 
ers are predominantly women accounts for the fact that men teachers influ- 
ence non-traditional wcwmen, and women teachers influence traditional wo- 
men. It is noteworthy that appro> imately hai£ of all teachers other than 
vocational education teachers, teaching traditional and non-traditional 
students are women, indicating that influential teachers other than voca- 
tional teachers,' are almost evenly distributed between men and women for 
both nori^traditional and traditional women . At the sec.ondary level , 
whether an influential teacher is a man qr woman seems to revolve mainly 
on their position^ as a teacher, not on their, sex. ' ' 

7. Junior High Schoo l 

Neither junior high school teachers or coiinselors were apparently in- 
fluential to non-traditional or traditional women. Less than 20% of the 
women in each category indicated the junior high personnel vere even some- 
what influential in their selecting their choice of study. 



Table 15- Importance of junior ^high school personnel oh stu- 
dents' selection of training 



Personnel 


Students responding personnel were 
influential (percent) 


Non-trt\ditional 


Traditional 


Counselors . 

Junior high "men 
Junior high women 
Senior high men 
Senior high women 

Teachers 

. Junior high men 
Junior high wcanen 
Senior high men 
Senior high women 


' .13.7^ 15. IC • 
10.3 ^ i' - 12. id 
31^0^ 31. 3C 
21. 2^ 27.3d** 

♦ 

i 

' 10.56 - 9.49 , 
9. 3 J U.3p** 
27.8'^ 21.8 9** 
17.3 'f' , 35. 4^*** 



★★★^ b***', Q***^ J***^ g***^* f-k-k-k^ g***, \]-k-k-k 



There are few differences in the influence of junior high counselors 
for each of the groups (non-traditional or traditional) and unlike senior 
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high school counselors, the men junior high counselors are only slightly 
more influential than wcanen junior high counselors. 

However, analysis of junior„^high teachers motioned by students list- 
i!^g their teachers field, indicates that they are more^ important t^n they, 
first appeared. An analysis, will indicate that the absence of junior high 
school teachers is due largely to the cJpsence of influential vocationa l 
teachers at the junior high school level- 

About one-quarter of all traditional women and ,one-third of all non- 
traditional women who named . teachers as influential named 'junior high 
gchoo3. teachers > ^ However, since junior high schor^l students are unlikely 
to have vocational education ^ teachers, examination of teachers excludivig 
vocational teachers reveals that 42% of all teachers other than vocational 
teachers naAed by traditional and non-traditional students are junior high 
school teacher s 1 Of these teachers, other than vocational education, 40% 
of all men teachers and 44% df all women teachers named by non-traditional 
students are junior high schpol .teachers ; 37% of all men and 47% of all^ 
women teachers other than vocational education teachers named by tradi- 
tional students are junior high school teachers. 



Thus taking into consideration only the proportion of teachers that 
could influence stii^ehts while they are in junior high school, comparatively 
junior high school teachers are only somewhat less influential than senior 
.high school teachers ~ 42% to 58%, for both traditional and non-traditional 
students. The overall percent of students influenced by junior high per^, 
sonnel is very srjall, 14% of non-traditional- and 17% of traditional but 
this only reflects -the small percentage of women students who-are in- 
fluenced by any teachers, junior high or senior high. 



Table 16. Influential junior high school teachers 





Influential teachers (percent) 


Teat'^hers 


Mentioned by 
non"- traditional 
students 


Mentioned by 
tradil" 1 nnal 

uVA^ ^ -I. ^Jl Id J. 

Students 


All teachers 


r 




Junior high 


32.1 
67.9 


25.8 
74.2 


Men teachers 






junior high 

^^nir^'K Ht fill 


23.9 
76.1 


27.0 
73.0 


Women teachers 


a 




Junior higt^ 
55Pnio"r hi ah 


43.1 
56.9 


^ 25.2 
74.8 


Teacheirs other than 
vocational education 






Junior high 
Senior high 


42.3 
57.7 


•41.7 
> 58.3 


Men teachers 






Junior high 
, Senior high 


40.4 
59.6 


36.6 
63.4 


Women' teachers 






Junior high 
Senior high , 


44.2 
55.8 


47.2 
52,8 
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IV, Impact of C ouns eling Methods and Tech niques 

Women were asked to rate a list of methods and techniques designed 
to assist students in choosing ah occupation and a career. They were . 
also asked to identify those techniques that were available at their 
school and the ones in which they had participated, 
, . . * >. ' 

At the same time, educetional personnel were asked to rate the use- 
fulness of a similar list of methods and techniques in helping yoxing wo- 
men to consider non-traditional occupational training. Educational per- 
sonnel were also asked to indicate how useful these 'programs were in en- 
couraging women already enrolled in non-traditional training to remain. 

In this section, the responses of women students and educators about 
the veurlous ^techniques and methods aire analyzed, 

A, . Impact of Counseling on All Students 

When asked whether counseling programs were important in their se- 
lection of yocational training, proportionately more traditional than non- 
traditional women responded that counseling programs were very important, 
but the response of each of the traditional and non-traditional groups 
ranked the techniques in the same relative or|ler of importance. The 
techniques considered very important by non-traditional students were career 
education (42%) followed by career orientation (39%) and jpb site visits 
(33%) , Individual counseling (29%) ranked fourth among the counseling 
techniq[ues listed. 



^''Table 17, — Importance of selected counseling programs 
ori students* selection" of training 



EKLC 





Students responding 


Counseling program 


Very important (percent) 


Non- 


Traditional 




traditional 


Cctreer education 




47,(?d-0 


Career orientation 


39.4 

32; pb 


42.4 - 
39.4 **G 

25. Sj 


Job site visitation 


Individual counseling 


28. 9 


Industry representative 






Group counseling — 






Men and women 


If .7' 


11.2*** 


Women « 




7^0*** 


Vocational testing 


14.7^ 


22.2 *** 
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Career education received the highest response from traditional wo- 
men, (47% said it was very important) followed by career orierjitation (42%) , 
and job site visits (39%) . Only 26% of the traditional women found in- 
dividual counseling ver^ important to their selection of training. 



The program mentioned least often as important by the women is group 
counseling with groups of women only. Three percent of all non-traditional 
women and seven percent of all traditional women foui.d this very important 
in their selection of training. 

The greatest difference between non-traditional and traditional women 
is reflected in how important they\ felt vocational testing, job site visi- 
tations, and group counseling with mixed groups of men and women were to 
their slllection of ^a vocational program. Twenty-two percent of the tradi- 
tional and only 15% of non-traditional women found voqatioral testing very 
importcint; 39% of the traditional . compared to 33% of non-traditional women 
found job site visits important. Mixed group coiinseling is ttie only pro- 
gram which received a significantly higher response from non-traditional 
women than from traditional women 1 The overwhelming factor reflected by 
the data is, however, that three programs (career education, career orien- 
tation, and job site visitation) were making far more important contribu- 
tions in assisting students, both traditional and non-traditional, to se- 
lect their vocational training. This is particularly important in light 
of the emphasis of ..schools on individual counseling and vocational test- 
ing. It is important further because although these programs are not 
universally available to students, as is individual counseling,, 
they cire so 6f^ctive with those to whom they are available, that their 
ultimate impact is to out perform (in the number of students helped) other 
more available but less effective programs. 



cJq: 



The following section discusses the availability of programs as per- 
ceived by the students and the impact of those programs on students who 
had participated. 



B. Availability of Programs 

Th3 technique available to the largest percentage of non-tr?.ditional 
and traditional women is individual counseling (87%) , followed by voca- 
tional testing (48%X Career. educati on , career orientation, ahd industry 
representative -visits are available to about 40% of the \.omen. Thirty- 
one percent of traditiona,l cind 34% of non-traditional women mentioned job 
site visits as available, and 11% of all students Said group counseling 
with women only was available (see Table 18) . 

The one large discrepancy in the data between non-traditional and 
traditional women occurs in their response to group counseling with men 
and women. Thirty-five percent of the non-traditional wohien said it was 
available, but only 20% of. the traditional women said it was available. 
If schools have been offering counseling programs organized around voca- 
tional courses, and women have just begun to enter non-traditional pro- 
grams, these women would be entering counseling programs composed mostly 
of men. Such a program would be perceived by non-traditional women as a 
mixed groilp. Traditional women in the same school might participate in 
similar programs but see them as groups of wcMnen only, unless men had 
begun to enter the traditional classes. 

We would assume from these data that individual counseling and vo- 
cational testing are most often used and promoted in the schools, since 
they are most widely known by vocational students to be available. 

C. Pcirticipation of Students 

Data compciring availability ahd participation in counseling programs 
indicate that either traditional women are not aware of counseling programs 
unless they participate in them, or that non-traditional wom6n are dis- 
couraged from participation. In several instances, the pa*.*ticipation data 
are exactly the same as the availability data, indicating that only those 
persons who participated 'in the program were aware of its existence. This 
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is true for* traditional women participating in group counseling with men 
and ivomen, industry .representative visits, career education, and career 



Table 18. — Students' perception of the availability of counseling programs 
and students' participati on^ ^ 



p 
i 

Counseling program 


Student^ responding (percent) 


Non- tr ad i t i onal 


Traditional 


Avail- Partici- 
ab il i ty pat ion 


Avail- Partici- 
ability patibn 


Individual counseling 
Vocational testing 
Career orientation 
Industry representative 
Career education 
Groui> counseling — 

Mixed 

Women only 
Jcb site visitation 


87.1 71.0 

47.6 "^2.5 
41.5 35.4^ 

38.5 ^^'^A 

37.7 32. 

35.4 ^ 32. 3P 
11.3 8.3 

31.2 32.4" 


87.1 69.4 
40.6 44.3 

41.2 40.2 ^ 

42.4 ^^'^A 

40.1 41.8 ^ 

19.8? 19.9^ 
.10.7 15.9 

34.2 42.4 ^ 



g***^l3*^ Q***^ j***^ e***, f*** 



orientation. For. non-traditional women in all cases except job site visits, 
proportionately fewer women (3 to 6 percentage points) mention'id that 
they had participated than mentioned that the program was available.^ This 
is not a stati?5tically siqn3bf icant difference, but it is significant that 
the non-traditional, wbmen mention participation less often than they mention 
availability. There is no logical explcination for /€h±s except that either 
non-traditional women are being discouraged from participating in certain 
counseling programs, or that traditional women art mOTe likely to ta!k.e ad- 
vantage of every ^opportunity to consider a vcirietyLofc^r^er options. 

Individual counseling was mentioned as available by ^90% of the stu- 
dents in each group, anci 70% said they had participated • Aga'in, this ±3 
more evidence of the emphasis and use of this technique by the schools. 

There are two instances where a given percentage of women students 
stated that the counseling program was available at their school, but a * 
larger percentage of women indicated the^-had participated, in such a pro- 
gram. For group counseling with women only, 11% of the traditional wpmen 
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said it was available at their school, but 16% said they had participated. 
For job site visits, 34% of the traditional women said it was available 
at their school, and 42% said they had participated in such a program. 
It is very likely that these activities have been sponsored hy non-school 
groups or agencies, and the women have participated outside the school 
sponsorship- 

D. Influence of Programs on Participants 

If the influence of counseling programs' on only those who partici* 
pated is exanined, a clearer picture of the relative effectiveness of the 
programs can be seen. ^^^^ 

Two-thirds of the students participating in a career education pro- 
gram found it to be very important to their selection of training. This 
compares to less than one -third of students participating in individual 
counseling who thought that technique was very important. No other 
program received such an overwhelming response from its participants as 
did career education. 1/^ - 

Evaluations of career education materials have suggested ^that the 
materials a^e sex biased in their presentations. 2/ If this wej^e true, 
we would expect this program to be more usef j1 to traditional, than non- 
traditional women in their selection of training. Our data do ^ not show 
this is true, althouqh this alone does not denv that there may be bias in 
the program on the bas^s of sex.-: It is perhaps that the career education 
programs achieve some of their objectives such^as self-awareness and the 
ability to make individually appropriate career decisions that override 
any effect of bias" in career information, or exploration .provided by 
career education. 

1/ The response is equally positive from nixed women (see Chapter XI) . 

2/ Harway, M., Astin, H., Suhr, J., and Whiteley, J. Sex Discrimination 
in Guidance and Ccuaseling , (report prepared for National Center for 
Educational Statistics by the Higher Educalzion Research Institute, 
1976):. ' 
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only other programs which make significant impact on their parti- 
cipxnts are career orientation and job site visits. Each of these was 
very important to the ^selection of training of over 48% of the non-tradi- 
tional traditional rpj^rticipants . Traditional women indicated that 
career orientation was nearly as influential as career education. For all 

Table 19. — Influence of -counseling techniques on students who participated 



C9unseJ.ing programs 


Student participants responding coijSfeeling 
was very important 


Ifon-traditional Traditional 


Career education 
Career or'ientation 
Job site visitation 
Individual -counseling 
Industry representative 
Group counseling — 
Mixed 

Women only 
Vocational testing 


65.4 62.2 
54.3 59.2 
47.8 49.0 
33.3 30.1 

34.5 36.8 

33.1 18.9*** 

7.9 ^ 14.7 
21.8 31.8*** 



other programs less than 40% of the students who participated responded 
that the programs were very important to their selection of training. 

Using the student response as a measure of effectiveness of these 
programs, we would suggest chat a combination of the three most influential 
programs by a school would assist a Aiajority of their students in decision- 
making. . 



If the three most influential programs are*compared to other less 
influential programs, the contrast is vivid. The average response 
(indicating the program was very influential) to all techniques is 38% of 
non- traditional and traditional participants. However, an average ^6% of 
non-traditional and 57% of traditional students responded to the three 
most influential programs: career education, career orientation, and 30b 
site visitations compared to an average of only 33% of non-traditional and 
traditional participants who responded to the second three most influential 



/ 
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programs: industry representativfi visit, individual counseling, and 
group counseling with mixed groups of men and women for non-traditional 
^students, but the former two plus vocational testing for traditional stu- 
dents. This is a difference of more than 20 percentage, points. 



e 20. Comparative influence of various counseling techniques 



Coun se 1 ing programs 


Student participants; responding counseling 
programs we^e very influential (average percent) 


Non- 1 
traditional '^^^^ | Traditional 


All techniques 

j 'inree most influx.. Mai 1/ 
! witree less influential 2/ 
j Two least influential 3/ 


37.6 40.3 37.8 

55.-8 59.5 56.8 
32.9 32.8 32.9 
14.9 22.8 16.8 



1/ The three most influential programs were career education, career orien- 
tation, and job site visitations. ' 



2/ The' three less influential programs were industry representative visits, 
individual counseling, and group counseling with men and women for non- 
traditional students, but the former two plus vocational testing for 
traditional students. 

3/ The two lea^t influential are group ^counselir^ with groups of men and wo- 
men, and vocational testing for non-tradition^s; group counseling with 
mixed groups of men and women and group ccunsering with groups of 
women only for traditional students. — ^-..-.^^^ 

This difference has some serious progrcunmatic implications. These 
data draw^attention to the need to reconsider the- allocation guidance 
funds and personnel time v;hich emphasize individual counseling and voca^- 
tional testing if these techni^^ies are not helping students to make 
appropriate career decisions. The results of the lack cf effectiveness of 
the most widely used counseling techniques can be seen in the increasing 
number of women, and presumably men, career changers who return to school 
later in their adult life when they finally make a satisfactory career de- 
cision. Any effort on the sthools ' part to assist students in a smooth tran 
sition from school to work is also limited by such provision of services. 

E. Programs For and Against Non-traditionals 



There are two programs in which there is a significant difference 
in the response of non-traditional and traditional participants which may 
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indicate a bias in ,the prograin which encourages and supports women entering 
traditional training. In the case of vocational testing, 32% of t:i?adi- 
tional participants compared to 22% of non-traditioi?al participants foun<i 
it very important to their selection of training. The presence of sex 
bias in vocational testing has been well dociamented, and this large dif- 
ference could be due to bias in the tests or the administration of the 
tests. 1/ 

\ ' ■ 

The second prograin, in which there is a significant difference 

is group coianseling with mixed groups of men and women.. Thirty-one percent 

of the non-traditional women compared to 19% of the traditional women 

found mixed group counseling to h4 very important to their selection of 

training. This may be due to the nature pf the group process. According 

to Kelley a.-d Thibaut, "When the problem being worked on iis a shared 

problem, the group members can serve as models and reinforce each 

other, thus tending to facilitate the problem-solving process." 2/ The 

non-traditional women who find this technique important would appear to 

be sharing the process of selecting a non-traditional career with men 

students. Since traditional women do not tespond nearly as well to 

the technique, it would imply a probable sex bias in group counseling-- 

* 

if the male work roles are emphasized in counseling mixed groups of men 
and women, it is unlikely that the traditional women would find this 
technique useful in making, a career decision. 



F . Minority Women 3/ 

Analysis of assessments of career decision-'-makir^g techniques and pro- 

1 

grams by race and ethnicity indicates that Black women are more responsive 
than White women to all techniques except career education and Ccireer orien- 
tation. The same percentage of traditional Black and White women indicated 

1/ See DiaiTiond, Esther. "Sex Bias i^ Career Interest Inventories." (Na- 
tional Institute fo>- Education, 1975.) 

2/ Kelley, H. and Thibaut, J.,"Grotiip Problem Solving, •L/inG. Lindzey 
and E. Aronson (eds.) The Handbook of Social Psyc^jllglogy , Volume 4, 
(Add! spn -Wesley, Ccimbridge, Mass., 1969). 

3/ Th^rtemaining analysis in this chapter is based on the impact of coun- 
, seling programs on all students regardless of availability or. partici- 
pation by students. We have attempted to incorporate what .has been 
said about availability in the data interpretation. 
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that these two programs are influential, but proportionately fewer non- 
traditional Black than White women found them influential. One explana- 
tion for this might he the lack of availability of these programs to Blacks, 
particularly in the. non-metropolican South from which many of the sample of 
non- traditional Black students is drawn, 1/ Other analysis has shown 
little availability of ccureer education in southern non-metropolitan schools 
which have oredominantly Black students." » 

Further, the greater emphasis by Blacks on programs such as individual 
counseling and vocational testing which §ire known to be more widely used 
reinforce this suggestion. ^ • 



Table 21. --^ Importance of counseling programs for students > by race 



Counseling program 


Students responding program vas 
very influential (percent) 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


White 


Black 


White 


Black 


Career education 


42.4 


35.4 


46.9 


43.8 


Career orientation 


39.6 


35.4 


42.2 


43.8 


Job site visitation 


31.7 a 


50.0 a 


40.3 e 


34.4 e 


Individual counseling 


28.1 b 


36.3 b 


25.0 f 


35.9 f 


Industry representative 


20.6 


37.5' 


24.8 


32.8 


Group counseling — 










Mixed 


15.4 C 


32.5 C 


-9^9 g 


20.3 g 


Women 


3.2 


5.0 


6.7 


. 4.7 


Vocational t'^^sting 


14.9 d 


22.8 d 


21.1 h 


31 .'3 h 



1** 



G. Metro and Non-metro Response 

^ There is very little difference in the response to counseling programs 
between the metr^ ,and non-metro students. The one interesting* variation is 
individual -coi^/iseling. Thirty-one percent of metro non-traditional and 
only 24% of metro traditional students felt individual counseling was very 
important to their selection of training. This higher response ainong non- 
traditional students in the metro areas may be a result of the special 

1/ A previous study cf women in postsecondary vocational education which had 
a larger S£unple of Black students from metropolitan areas indicated that 
career education and career orientation were relatively more influential 
for Blacks than for Whites, 
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counseling programs for women to, encourage them to consider non -traditional 
occupations. In the rural or non-metropolitan areas ^ this information is 
riot as frequently transmitted, nor are special counseling programs as 
readily available* ^ 

Table 22. Importance of counseling programs, by students metropolitan 
and non-metropolitan residence* 



Counseling program 


Students responding program was 
verv influential (percent) 


Non-t.raditional 


Traditional 


Metro 


Non-metro 


Metro 


Non-metro 


Career education 
Career orientation 
Job site visitatioi^ 
Individual counseling 
Industry representative 
Group counseling-- 
Mixed 

Women only ^ 
Vocational testing 


43.5 40.0 

36.2 41.5 
32.8 34.2 
30.7 ^ 26.1 

23.3 ' 20.2 

16.4 17.2 
3.4 2.9 

15.5 . 16.0 


45^7 '48.1 
40.8 43.9 
40.2 38.6 
23.8 27.1 ? 

28.7 " , 22.3 " 

". ■ 10.9 11.5 
6.S 7.2 

23.8 20.6 



H . Educational Personnel Response jbo Career Decision-Making Programs 

Propor^tionately more educational Versonnel '^ere optimistic about the 
usefulness of programs to assist students- with their career decision-making 
tlism were the non-trad;Ltional women students. For each of the techniques 
they were asked to rate, 25% or more of the non-traditional students 
claimed the technique had not been useful to them in their^^^^Iecision- 
making. Their responses ranged from 27% who felt career education was 
not useful to 77% who felt group counseling with wOTien only was not use- 
ful. 



On the other hand, almost all educators who were surveyed felt that 
all the techniques were at least somewhat useful. 1 



Table. 23. — Perceptions of importance of counseling methods and career 
information programs in assisting student selection of non- 
traditional training 



L*ounse±j.ng program 


Persons responding program 
was NOT impor:tanfe (percent) 


Students 


, Educational 
Personnel 


Individqal counseling 


34!4 


0.0 . 


Job site visitation 


32.3 


1.6 1 


Career education 


27.2 


2.4 V. 


Caxeer orientation 


27.7 


3.8 


Group counseling — 




Mixed 


52.2 


5.3 


Women 


77.4 


5.3 


Industr'ial representative 


41.5 


3.9 


Vocational testing 


47.2 


12.5 









In light of the, response from non-traditional students, it appears' 
that educational personnel overrate tlfe effectiveness of the following 
techniques: individual counseling (29%. of tl\e students and 69% of the 

educational personnel found it very important); group counseling, parti- 

• ^ . 

cularly groups of women, and job site visits and industry representative" 

visits. F'^r each of these, more than twice as many educational personnel 

considered the technique very important for selection of training than did 
♦ ^ . . ^ ' ■ * 

Table 24. — Educational ^personnel perception of importance of counseling 
programs J^or students » 



V 

Counseling 
program 


Persons responding program is very important 
to students' selection of traininq (percent) 


Non- 
traqlitional 
students 


Educational personnel 


Total 


1 Counselors | 


Teachers 
and Others 


Individual counseling 


28.9- 


vi8.8 


71.7 


66.7 


Group counseling — ' 










Nen and wc^en 


16.7 


33.3 


34.0 


32.9 


Women only 


3.2 


35.6 


43.-9 * 


30.2 


Vocational testing 


15.7 


22.1 


20.0 


23*. 6 


Job site visitation 


33.3 


68.8 


67.9 9 


69.3 


Industry representative 


22.1 


51.2 


56.6 


47.4 


Career education ^ 


42.1 


48.9 


46.2 


. 50.7 


Career orientation 


39.4 


44.7 


42.9 


46.1 



nor>- traditional students. This can be compared to percentages reported for 
career education, career orientation, and vocational testing where approxi- 
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mately the same number of educational personnel as students considered it 
very important. Vocational testing, in spite of its widespread use^ re- 
ceived the least amount of support from .the educational :personnel . 

If educational personnel did not think a technique was "very important", 
to a majorit y of students, it would be expected that they would respond 
chat the technique was "somewhat important." The result should be that 
if educational personnel knew which programs were most effective, their re- 
sponses would be closer to those of the students. However, the educational 
personnel Agree most often to the impprtance of three techniques: job 
site visits, individual counseling,, and industry representative visits. 
oThese rank third, fourth, cuid fifth among students. 

1. Supportive Programs 

Three-quarters of all educational personnel stated that there is a 
need for specific programs to support women in non-traditional training ♦ 
Eighty percent of the counselors and 72% of the teachers and other p^sonnel 
consider such programs important- More women educators (87%) than men 
educators (70%) viewed support as necessary. 

The counseling program most agreed upo\j to support women in non-tradi- 
tional training is individual counseling. Counselors supported this method 
(88%) even more strongly than teachers and other personnel (73%) . Approxi- 



Table 25. — Educational personnel's perception of importance of /Counseling 
programs to support womjen in non-traditional training 



Counseling program 


Persons responding program is very 

important to support women in 
non-traditional traininq (percent) 


Total 


Counselors 


1 Teachers and other 
1 educational personnel 


Individual counseling 


71.2 


88.0 


72.7 


Group counseling — 








Men and women 


30.9 


35.0^ 


28.1 


Women only 


- 31.6 


37.9 


28.0 


Counseling with potential em- 








ployers 


62.3 


57.1 


65.6 


Securing parental support 


66.4 


68.1 


65.1 


Talking with women who have 








"made it" in non-tradition- 


67.0 


76.^ 


68.8 


^ al jobs 
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mately two-thirds of all educational personnel consider talking with women 
who have successful "made it," securing parental support, and counseling 
with potential employees, very important programs for support. Less than 
one-third considered group counseling very important. 

2. Programs and Mat<^rials Utilized by Educational Personnel 

Educational personnel were asked whether their school operated a pro- 
gram to encourage women to enter non-traditional training; whether they use 
prepackaged guidance materials dealing with sex stereotypes and/or sex 
bias; whether there was a need in their school for in-seirvice training for 
teachers and counselors to help them assist women to consider non-tradi- 
tional training; what outside assistance or resource materials they think 
would be helpful in this Brggj^amming ; and wh' i: materials or programs need 
tc be developed and made avail^le to personnel. 

Fifty-six percent of the educational personnel indicated that their, 
school operated a program designed to encourage young women to consider 
training for other than a traditional occupation- 

\ 

The majority of the educational personnel respondents indicated that 
their schools do-nvOt use prepackaged guidance materials dealing with sex 
stereotypiii'j and/or sex bias. Only 16% indicated that materials wore Vised. 
Of those who used such materials, 60% said they were useful. Only 39% 
indicated they would use such materials even if funds were available. 

More than half (52%) of the educational personnel felt that in- 
service training programs were needed ■'to assist school personnel to en- 
courage young women to enter non-traditional training. Fifty-nine percent 
felt such programs were needed by teachers, 48% were in favor of such pro- 
grams for counselors. 

Few responded to the question., "if funds were available, what outside 
assistance woiild you use?" Of those who did respond, almost all responded 
"none." 
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When asked what materials or resources should be ^developed, their, 
heaviest emphasis was on the utilization of suc;:9£^;£ul women employed in 
non-»-traditional areas as guest speakers and on job site visitations , The 
emphasis was also on films , brochures for women to provide information on 
earnings and job opportunities, and pamphlets for industry on the advan- 
tages- of hiring trained wo*aen. Other ideas included in-service training 
for shop teachers, workshops for students , for staff , and for counselors; 
and an emphasis on teacfiing coianselor^ that all students should not go to 
college* Audio visual tapes and cassettes arid materials designed to change 
basic attitudes- of women were favored by many educational personnel- Many 
felt that they did not know enough .t;o recommend materials. ^ 

If the specif icv programs that were suggested became available, 78% 
said they would use them. 

I . Summary 

There eire several very importemt issues which have implications for 
guidance and counseling that have surfaced from these data. First, indi- 
vidual counseling which is most common ^^nd the technique most relied upon 
by the schools and the educational jpersonnel , is impacting the career de- 
cision-making of less than one-third of the women students. It is impor-..^ - 
tant to proportionately fewer women than any other methods of counseling 
except group counseling and vocational testing; and vocational testing is the 
technique offered most frequently after individual counseling. Although 
the data indicate th^t it is more influential on transitional than non- 
traditional womerj, even for traditional participants it is effective with 
only half as many participants cic :^-eer education. 

« 

Career education, on the other^ hand, is very important to nearly two- 
thirc^s of all students who participate in such a program. It is as effec- 
tive for the riori-traditional as for the 'iwraditional women. In sp3te of 
the fact that career education is available to less than half the stu^dents 
in the sample, and individual counseling is available to nee 30% of the 
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students, career education influenced 136% more non-traditional students 
and 167% more traditional students than individual counseling. 

There are indications in the availability and participation datfi that 
^ither traditional women are being encouraged to participate in these pro- 
grams or that the emphasis is so much on traditional occupations that 
these programs are more attractive tQ the traditional rather than the 
non- traditional women- Further, if we compare the top four most influential 
methods against the other four methods, we find that Group 1 appears to be 
programs which offer information about careers,, and iri the case of career 
education, and job site virjits, offer a certain amount of "real experience." 
Group 2 on/ the other hand, seems to emphasize discussion relating to occu- 
pations iri the abstract. ' The results of the latter group of programs rely 

/ GROUTS 1 GROUP 2 

Cai/eer Education , individual Counseling 

Cai/eer . Orientation Vocational Testing 

Job Site Visitation ' Group Counseling Men and Women 

Industry Representative Visit <3roup Counseling Women Only 

much more heavily on the counselors' skills as well as their perceptions 
about sex roles than does the first group. The f^rst^grour relies more on 
the student's reaction to their own direct or indirect) e;:pe^ence relating 
to tasks, work environments, education and skill requj^en 

This is not to say that the methods in Group 2 ^are useless^ for 
.apparently individual counseling is providing useful assistance to some 
students. Group counseling with men an^, women is considerably more impor- 
tant for non-traditional than traditional women. Perhaps because in 
these groups woimen not only receive the same information as men, but the 
men also serve' as role models in helping to make decisions about non- 
traditional occupations. 

.• Group counseling with only women appears to be successful with non- 
traditional vjomen in very specific situations. From other studies 1/ we 



1/ Rj Associates, Inc., Factors Influencin g_ the Participation of Women in 
Non-Traditional Occupa tions in Po stseconda ry Area Vocationa}. Training 
Schoo ls, 1$76, and Problems of Women in A pprenticeship , 1977. 
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know that women wh •> are already employed in a non-traditional job or en- 
rolled in non~ traditional training tend to find a great deal of support 
in groups of women who* are participating in similar non--traditional jobs 
or training. Here they can "exchange similar problems they ai'e *iaving 
with their work, th«ir new roles, and their fellow workers. Similarly, 

K 

non-traditional women respond well to vocational education teachers {see 
Influentials) . Once involved, women are likely to seek out persons with 
substantial information who are capable discussing their opportunities " 
for employment with them. Properly conducted, group counseling should have 
proven more useful, but at this time we can only speculate on why it. was 
not. J . - 



Educational , policy^ particul^ly the «lInOv^nt of time cind money which 
ougnt to be spent on specific rcunseling techniques should be"l>ased on 
some rational evaluation of the impact each of the technique?, is having on 
students. T\q. data here indicate that several very popular techniques are 
not influenci:ig the decisions of vocational education students to an extent 
which woula justify thoir widespread use (or cost) • However, since voca-^ 
tional education students c,re less than half of all students, a fuitoier in- 
vestigc^tllon into the impact on academic and general education students is 
warranted. If the results are similar and other sources 1/ indicate that 
they are, then new policy ought to be made in uccordanca v;ith the findings 
and counselors' roles or approaches should be reconsidered in light of the 
overwhelming evidjance. ^ 



1/ H^rway, M- , Astin, H. , Suhr, J., ?*.d Whiteley , J. Sox Discrimination 
in Guidance and Counseling , (report prepared for National Center for 
jSducational Statistics by the Kir'her Education Pesaarch Institute,' 
1976; and Farmer, H. and Backer, T., New Career Op tions for Women : 
A Counselors Sourcebook (Human Sciences Pre^s, New York, 1977) . 
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V. Motivational Factors 

To find out what the motivating factors were that had attracted theiti 
to their areas of vocational training, the women in the 'sample were asked 
to rate the following list of factors as very i^tiportant, somewhat important, 
or not important in their selection of their present areas of vocationax 
training: 

i 

• have interest in the area; 

• have /abilit - in the area; 

• attraction of working ccriditions (steady worl^ , many available 
jobs, opportunity for advancement, etc.); 

• likely to earn good income; * ■ 

• other . 

The educational personnel who were surveyed were given a .similar list 
and asked to indicate what they perceived to be th^3 important factors moti- 
vating young women entering non-traditional training. 1/ - 

The women inJ^icated tiiat nterest in the area was the single most impor- 
tant factor that motivate':! thera to select a particular area of occupational 
training. Seven ty-aighc percent of the traditicaal studer\JJs and 74% of the 
non-traditional students Indicated' that this factor was very important in 
their selection o/T occupational programs. 

The motivating facto, vhat was very important to the second/lSrgdst 
percentage of women is abiii-^y in the area of training. Fifty-one percent 
of the non -traditional and S3% of the traditional wome*'- con&idered their 
ability very important ^o their selection of training. 



1/ The educators were also asked to rate the relative importance of "er*joy3 
working with men." All groups of educational personnel agreed that this^ 
was not a critical factor for women selecting non-traditional training. 
This is an important binding since that factor is very conrmonly con- 
sidered a major motivation for women to choose non-traliti6nal occupa- 
tions. 
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For traditional women working conditions was important to the next 
largest group (52%) and earnings was important to the smallest group (44%) 
I*'or non-traditional women, earnings and working conditions were important 
to the same p^.rcontage of women (42%) . 

Table 26. — Importance of motivating factors to students 
selection Of training 



Motivation 


Students responding motivation 
was very important (oercent^ 


Non-traditional Traditional 


w-/* " 
Interest 
^ility 

v^orking conditions 
Earnings 


73.5 77.6* 
50.9 59,1*** 

41.6 51.6*** 
41.9 4v.2 



The perceptions of educational personnel about what moti,vated non- 
traditional women to select their training were very similar to those of 
the students. Eighty-three percent of the counselors and 90% of the 
teachers considered interest or ability' to be a very important motivating 
factor. This is /almost exactly what non-traditional students maintained. 
Two-thirds of tl/e counselors and 61% of the teachers thought that earnings 
was very important, and an equal percentage thought working conditions was 



Table 27. — Ed 

factor 



Ideational pers»:;nnel ' s perception of importance df motivating 
ctors on students' selection of treiining 



Motivating 
factor 


P/2rsons responding motivation was very 
important to students selection of training 
(percent) 


Non-tradi- 
tional . . 
students 


All iSduca- 
tional per- 
sonnel 


Counseloj.s 


Teachers 
and 
others 


Interest or Ability 1/ 
Earnings 

Working conditions 


81.6 87.5 83.3 90.1 
41.9 63.1 66.7 60.5- 
41.6 65.2 66.7 64.2 ^. 



1/ Educat.-.onal personnel were e'^k.yd about Interest and Ability jointly. 

a very important influence on students' selection of training, Th^^i^^curate 
perception of the ralcrtive importance of interest and ability is significant 
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but it is also significant that a much larger percentage of teachers and 
counselors believe that earnings are more influential than students perceive 
them to be . 

A. Masculine/Neutral 

Among non-traditional women in masculine and neutral image trr:<ining 
programs, the four motivating factors have the same relative importance as 
for the total sample of non-traditionals . Earnings and working conditions 
have nearly equal importance, but were both more important to neutral women 
(44%) than they were td masculine women (36% and 38%). 



Table 28. — Importance of motivating factors for students 
in masculine and neutral non-traditional 
training . 



Motivation 


Students responding motivation 
was very important (percent) 


Masculine j Neutral • 


Earnings 

V7orking conditi jns 
Ability 
Interest 
_ i 


35.7 45.5*** 

37.8 '44.3* 

45.6 53.1* 

76.7 71.7 

^ . _. ... 



■ . r 



..■nt.erest was important to more v/omen enjrolled in masculine training 
whereas all other motivatT.ons: had greater impact on neutral women. Ncae- 
t]ieless, for both groups interest was far and away tlie most imoortant 
factor, V7ith 77% of masculine and 72% of t' neutral women indicating 
it was; verv iirpcrtanr . 

\" . . 

B . Racial/Ethnic Groups . , * 

VThen separated by racial groups , proportionately more Blacks than Whites 
indicated that earnings and working conditions were important, whereas inter- 
ost was impcrta it to proportionately fewer Blacks. 

Among non- traditional Blacks, 58% said earnings was important, 52% indi- 
cated interest and 51^ indicated working conditions were very important. 
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Only 45% found ability . to be important to thei:: selection of training. Among 
traditional Black women, interest (63%) cuid working conditions (61%) were 
mentioned as important by*'the largest percentage of women; and a>/ility ,and 
earnings (56%) are mentioned least. However, in each case, significantly 
nore Whites emphasize interest and significantly more Blacks emphasize 
earnings and working conditions* 



Tabla 29. — Importance of 'motivating factors on students' 
^selection of training, by race 





students responding . motivation 


Motivation and 


was very important 


(percent) 


race 


Non-traditional j 


Traditio-.al 


Ability 






White 


51.5 


60 3 


Black 


44.6 


5''.. 3 


Interest 






' VJhite 


75.5a 


79.2'b 


Black 


5i;8a 


62.5b 


Earnings - 






White 


39. 8^ 


.42. 7d 


Black 


57.8^ 


' 56.3^ 


>< 

Working conditions 






White 


40.8 


50 . 5 


Black 


51.2- 


-^ 3.9 ; 




* 





The.se data indicat'^ that the one group which is entering non-traditional 
training because of the earnings potential is the Black women. (See.moti-* 
vations for entering- "Mixed" vocational training.) It is significant that 
earnings are as important to non-traditional Black women as to traditional 
Black women. In the case of every other motivation — interest^ ability/ 
working conditions — proportionately more tra^ditional • than non-traditional 
Black womer. find them very important. For the -non-i:radit-ional BlcJ^k women, 
eatings is the motivating factor having^ the highest percentage of students 
indicating its im^-^ortance. This is n^t so for traditional stu .ents , where 
interest ii^ considered as important as than earnings. ^ 
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C. Metropolican/Non-Metropolitan Differences 

There are some small differences in motivation among metro and non- 
metro students. Among non-traditional women, although a similar percentage 
of students consider interest important, non-metro students consider ability 
(47%) and earnings (39%) important proportionately less often than do their 
metro counterparts (54% and 44%) . i 



Table 30. Importance of motivai.ing factors for metro and 
non-metro students 



Motivation 
and 
locality 


Students responding motivation 
was very important: (percent) 


Non-traditicnal 


Traditional 


Earnings 






Metro 


44.1 


41.3 


Non -metro 


38.5a 


47.1 a 


Interest 






Metro 


73.6 


77.6 


Non-metro 


73.4 


77.7 


Ability 






Metro 


53.5b>d 


59.3b 


Non -metro 


46.7C»d 


59. OC 



The opposite is true for traditional women. Non-metro traditional 
(47i) women find earnings very important compared to 41% metro women to 
their selection of training, bun both metro and non -metro women respond 
similarly to ability. 

The emphasis on earnings among non-meLro traditional women may be a 
reflection of the higher incidence of poverty in the non-metro area. Some 
non- traditional women in non-metro areas are entering agricuLturai occu- 
pations wViich are not expected to produce high earnings . The fact that 
more nc a-metrp traditional women place higher emphasis on earnings may 
be that they think thsy will "earn more as a secretary in' non -metro areas, 
than they will in at:tivities related to agriculture. " . • . 



D. Interest Influence 

' • 1 

1. Future Plans * 

Among each of the sample groups, interest influence is .related to the 
students' future plans. Proportionately more women who plan to enroll in 
postsecondiary, vocational education indicated interest was a very important 
influence on their selection of training than women who plan to work -after 
graduation. I . 

» • 

Of those who were planning, to enroll in a postsecondary vocational 
program, non-traditional women who were planning to enroll in a course 
similar to their \i±gh school training had the largest .percentage of women 
who indicated interest was a very important motivating factor. Eighty- 
eight percent of uun-traditional women entering agricultural, technical or' 
trade and industrial programs compared to 62% of women entering all other 
programs at the postsecondary level were motivated interest. Among 
women who plan to seek a job after graduation, the group most often 
indicating interest as an important motivating factor were the students 
who planned to enter a job that was related to their high school training; 
84% of non-traditional women seeking a non-traditiondl job; And 79% of 
traditional women seeking a traditional job,- 



Table 31. Importance of ability and interest on students' 
selection of training, by Btudents' post-high 
school plans 



Motivation and post- 


Students responding motivation 
• was very impoi^ant (percent) 


high school plans 


IJon-^ traditional 


Traditional 


Ability 






To v;ork 

Academic .program 
Vocational program 
. Other plans 


53.9 
53.1 
56.0 
49.6 


61.4* 

^5.2*** . 

64.2 

46.2 


Interest 






To work — 

Academic program 
Vocational progi;ain 
Other plans 


74.9 - 
78.5 
84.5 
70.9 


78. 0 

kick 

93.6 

.85.8 
62.8 
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2 . Fathers Occupations 

Interest as a motivation for selecting training is i^elated to fathers' 
occupations. Proportionately more non-traditional women whose fathers are 
managers indicate interest and ability were very important motivations com- 
pared to women whose fathers are skilled or semi-skilled. Proportionately 
fewer managers were very influential on their daughters than were profes- 
sional or technical fathers; yet these managers apparently transmitted to 

their daughters a strong desire to do what they like best. This re- 
lationship ii> not true for traditional women. 

3 . Income ^ V ^ . . 

Women with higher household incomes are more likely to be affected by 
interest. This is particularly true of non-traditional women (79%). 
To a lesser extent this is also true of traditional women, where high' 
income is also closely related to ability. More low income women, parti- 
cularly traditional woman, are influenced by earnings. 



Table 32. — Importance of motivating factors on students' 
selection of training, by students' household 

income- - ' 





Motivation and 


Students responding motivation 
was very important (percent) 




•household income 


Non- tradi tional 


Traditional 




Earnings 








$0 - $10,000 
$10,001 and above 


,41.8 
37.7 


52.5^ 
43-3^ 




Working Conditions 








.$0 - $ia,ooo 

$10,001 and above 


40.2 
38.6 


52.0** 
53.9*** 




Interest 








$0 - $10,000 
$10,001 and above 


G3 . 2 
78.8 


73.4 
78,2 




Ability 








$0 - $10,000 
$10,001 and above 


48.8 
50.5 ' 


65. IC 



a* , b** , c*** 



E, Ability Influenc e 

There is little variance in students' perception of the importcuice of 
ability as a motivating factor. The largest percentage of students who 
responded this was very important were traditional students with plans 
to enter a postsecondary academic program (75%) - and traditional students 
whose household ir^come is over $10,000 (65%) (see Tables 31 and 32) . 

For non-traditional women, the number of years of math is not related 
to ability as an influence; however, the number of years of science is — 
the more science a non-traditional w6man has, the more likely cODility will 
b^ a iTotivating factor for her. 

^ • Earn iiig s I n f lue nee 

It has been stated previously that earninq? wa a more iirqportant moti- 
vation for Blacks than Whites and som ha*;' more important to non-m^ro 
than metro traditional women. ' 

1. Post-High Sc hool rlans • 

^ 

The influence of earnings is somewhat different for women with dif- \ 
fering post high school plans. 

For non-traditional women 51% of women going to a postsecondary voca- 
tional programs and 45% of *women planning to work felt earrxngs were very 
important, hbwever, only 40% of women going on to postsecondary academic 
programs considered it important. For traditional women proportionately 
moro students prannii:g to work (52%) after high school felt earnings were 
important than did students planning to enter a vocational program (45%) 
or a postsecondary academic program (48%). 
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Table 33 , — Importance of earnings and working conditions 

on students' selection of training, by students' 
post-high school plans 



Motivation and post- 


Students responding motivation 
was very important (percent) 


high school plans 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


Earnings 






To work 

Academic program 
Vocational program 
Other plans 


45. 9_ 
39. C 
51.2 
53.1 


52.1 
47.7 

Hi.l 

4a. 7 


Working Conditions 






To work ' 
Academic program 
Vocational program 
Otl^er pl^ns 


43.5 
42.2 
47.0 
35.0 


59.1*** 
46.0 
55.6 
. . 37.2 



It is importantf to note that ear nings does not seem to be primary 
motivating factor for noii-traditional women. The largest percentage of 
those entering a postsecondary vocational program who think earnincts is 
very important also place the m-^js*- emphasis on interest as a motivating fac- 
tor. Therefore, we jnust ^gain state that the attempt to attract won^en into * 
non-traditional t^raining by emphasizing e rniags has not been successful. 
Once the interes : is establi;2hed these women may be motivated by earnings 
to continue i:hei r r.raining at a postsecondary vocatiDnal school. 



VI, Years of Math or Science Completed 

There are comparatively few differences in the number of years of math 
or science taken by non-traditional women compared to traditional wQ|nen- 
The surprising factor that emerges from the data is the large number of 
years of math tciken by all .women- There is a marked difference between the 



Table 34. — Years of math and science completed 



/ 

Years completed 


Students completing courses 


,Math 


Science 


Non- „ -, . ^ . 
^ . ^ - 1 Traditional 
traditional 


Non- „ J • j_ ' -, 
, , ^ , , Tredxtional 
traditional 


Less than 1 
Less than 2 
Letss than 3 

r 3 or more 

i 1 


9.2 10:9 
31.3 27.4 
36.5' 36:1 
22.9 25.5 


11.3 i:..6 
42.0 37.7 
30.0 33.6 
16.8 17.2 



Sci (;>it-T)* 



number of years 1/ of math^ taken compared to the ninnber' of years of science 
taken. Both groups of women ^ake proportionately more math than science. 

r 

A. Place of Residence 

There is little differenr.e ;n the ^mount of math taken by traditional 
anrl non- traditional women in . same metro or non-mei;ro place of 



Table 35, ~ Years of math and science completed, by metro and non -metro 
students 



Years 
completed 


Students" ccxnpleting courses . ^ 


Math 


Science 


hon- 
traditional 


Traditional 

> 


tracii \onal 


Traditional 


non- 
met." ^ ■ 

metro 


non- 

ntetro ^ 

metro 


non- 
metro 

metro 


nop-^ 

metro 

- metjuO^ 


Less than 1 
Less than 2 
2 or more \ 


11.8 5-6 
32.5 29.4 
55.7 64.9 


18.5 3.3 
26.4 . 2e.4 
55.1 67.7 


13.4 8.1 
43.0 40.6 
<^3.5 51.3 


16.7 6.9 
38.1 37.3 
35.2' 55.9 



"Mdth/(Nt)**; (T)**, Sci7(Nt)**, (T)***, :letra(Nt-T)** 



V students v/ere asked how many semesters (or quarters) of math and science 
they had completed. These were then coded to equal year5>< lee^ than 
two years is equal to^ twoto three semester courses; less than one year 
is equal to one semester or its equivalent. 
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residence. Tor both non- traditional and traditional students, women living 
in non-roetro areas take 1-h:> most math. Approximately two-thirds of all non- 
metro women took two or more years of math. 



The same situation is true for science in that non-metro women have 
taken more science than the metro women. However, of the metro women, pro- 
portionatel mi:>re non-traditional women ^44%) have taken two or more years' 
of science than i:raditional women (35%) . 



B. 



Race 



Similar years of math and science are taken by White, traditional (62 ) 
and non-traditional (59%) women, and for toiites and Blacks (62%-63%) , among 
the traditional students. But, proportionately more Black non-traditional 
students (77%) have taken two or more yeairs of math than have White non- 
traditional' students (59%) , and proportiojriately more Black non-traditional 
women (77%) have taken two or more years of math than have 'Black tradi- 
tional women (63%) . ' > 



Most. women completed proportionately the sane number years xof 
science ; however , fewer Black traditional women took as many years of 
science as most other women. 

Table 36- — Years of. math and science completed, by race of student 



Ytiars 
completed 



Less than 1 
Less than 2 
2 or more 



Students completing courses. 



Math 



Non- ^ T 
traditional 



White 



Black 



9.6 5.4 
58.8^ 77.0a,b 



Traditional 



Science 



Non- 
tradit tonal 



White 



TT 

Black 



11 .0 

27.4 
61.6 



8.5 
28.8 
62. 7^ 



.White I Blac'-. 



10. r, 
42.3 
47. C 



9.6 
38.4 

52 .a^ 



Math/(Nt)**, a^*, b"-;. Sci/(Nt)**, (T)*; White (Nt-T)*, 



Traditional 



White 



Black 



11.3 15.0 

36.3 ' 55..q 



52.3 



30, 



Id 
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C. Parents Education 

The education of the parents is related to the number of years of math 
and science completed by women students- There is a marked difference for 
women in the nuirJr er of years of math and science they have taken and the 
aiu:>unt of education of their mocher or theii father. This relationship is 
particularly significant for non-traditional students. Eleven percent of 



Table 37. — Years of math and science student c completed, by their parents' 
education 



Years of math and 
science and stu- 
dent training 


Students completing three or more years of subject 


Highest grade level complelied by nother 


0-8 
years 


9-11 
years 


12 
years 


13 - 15 
years ' 


16 or 

more years 


Three ye cirs or more 
of math — ^ 


(Nt)*** 










Non-traditional 
Traditional 


11.0 
21.3 


16.7 
20.9 


25.5 
29.3 


28';'4 
23.4 


35.1 • 
28.1 


Three yoars or more 
of science — • 


(Nt)* 










Non- 1 r ad i t io nal 
Traditional 


8.2 
20.9 


12.3- 
14.5 


19.4 
16.1 


18.2 
19^.7 


22.4 
23.8 




Highest grade level completed by 


father 




0 - S 
years 


9-11 
years 


years 


1 13 - 15 
.- years 


.3 5 or 
mpre yeax.a 


Three year.^ or more 
of math — 


(Nt)*.* 










l;on-traditional 
Traditional 


14.2 
20.4 


20.5 
25.1 


Id. 3 
2 .7 


26.2 
24.7 


^ 36.9 
2'i.l . 


TJhree years or more 
of 3clei — 


(Nt)^* 










Non- tradi t ional 
Traditional 


7.5 

14.7 


13.7 


17 . " 
18.5 


^ 23.8 
15.2 


27 ^ 
19.1 
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non-traditional stiitlents whose mothers completed only elementary school 
had completed three or more years of math compared to 35% of the stu- 
dents whose mothers completed college. Fox traditional women, the respec- 
tive percentages vary only from 21% to 28%. 

Father's education is also related to the number of math courses taken. 

Of non-traditional students whose fathers have had only an elementary school 

t, 

education, only 14% have completed three or more years of matn compared to 
37% of those whose fathers have a college degree. Among traditional women 
the respective percentages vary only frcMn 20% to 26%. 

The differences are not so great for the number of years of science tadcen 
by traditional women, but again for non-traditional women, the progression is 
significant. 

It is possible that traditional women whose parents have a college educa- 
tion are not encouraged to take math or science. This may be due in part to 
the lack of interest or encouragement by parents who have had a college edu- - 
cation to daughters who enter vocational training reflecting perhaps the 
parents' preference that their daughters take an academic program that will 
prepare them for college. 

D. Masculine and Neutral Training * 

There are proportionately more women in training for masculine occupa- 
tions who have had less than two years of math compared to women in neutral 
training. There is virtually no difference ?n the number of science courses 
taken betv/een students in masculine and neutral training. As is the case 
with all women, masculine and neutral women complete more math than science 
courses. Fifty-five percent of women onrolleid in masculine courses had 
compl -ted two or more years of maxih, and only 46% have- completed two or more 
5fears oi* science. 
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Table 38. Math and science completed by non-traditional stu- 
dents in masculine and neutral training 



Years of subject 
completed 


Non-traditional students 
compl^iting courses 




Science 


Masculine Neutral 


Masculine Neutral 


Less than 1 
Less than 2 
Less than 3 
3 or more 


8.3 9.3 
36.7 29.4 

37,1 ^^-"7-, 
17.8^ 24.6^ 


11.8 11.1 
42.1 42.3 
29.1 30.7 

16.9 16.0 



' a* 



♦ 



/ 



J 
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VII. Problems and Dif f icplties of Women in Non-traditional /ocational 
Training 

. The women in the non-traditional sample were asked if they had had pro- 
blems and difficulties during their training program. 1/ The specific areas 
of problems and difficulties for which students were to respond "yes," "some- 
what," cr "no," are as follows: 

a. Men students find it difficult to adjust to women students^ 

b. Teachers find it difficult to adjust to women students ; 

c. Teachers pay more attention to the men students ; 

d. Counselors pay more attention i:o the men students ; 

e. Teachers expect women students to perform at a higher 
level than men students; and 

f- On the whole, the men students are better prepared than 
women students. 

They were alsO^ asked how they about their preparation in math, 

science, and technical subjects rel. . . ^ to the men students in the class. 

Hav- uen stiidents had more science clas.sos than women students? 
h. Is this a problem for you? 
" K 1. Have men students had more marth classes than women students? 
j. s this a problem for you? 

k. Have men students' 
students? 

1. Is this a problem for ^pu? 

The problems which non-traditional students cited most often were re- 
lated to the men students in their classes, rather than to their teachers 
or counselors. The women felt that men students had difficulty adjusting to 
women in the class, thkt men students were better prepared for their 
secondary training, and particularly,, that men students had taken more tech- 
nical subjects in high school. Women also indicated that teachers expect 
women students to -perform at a higher level than men. 

1/ This question was not asked of the traditional sample. 



had more tec .axcal subjects than women 
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On the whole, women in classes with few women classmates had the most 
problems. Generally, the extent of the problems and difficult Ivs decrease^! 
with an increase in the nimber of women in the non-traditional classes, 
although this was not uniform thr jughout- ^ 

Sixty-five percent of all non-traditional women had some problems, and 
of those who had problems, 58% had two or more problems - 



Table 39, Number of problems of non-traditional students 



Number of problems 


Students responding "yes" or "somewhat"' to 
problem statement 


All students Students with problems 
-(n=1006) (percent) (n=653) (percent) 


0 
1 
2 

3 or more 


35.1 

27.5 42.4 
19.0 29.2 
18.4 28r.3 



Comparatively few women (13%-21%) reported having one of the follow- 
ing problems: Counselors/Teachers Gave Men More Attention, and Teachers 
Had Difficulty Adjusting to Women (21%) . The percentages were small enough to 
indicate that these individual problems were not major issues for most 
of the non- traditional women. 



Table 40. — Problems of non-traditional students 



/ Problem statement 

\ 


Students responding "yes" or 
"somewhat" to problem statement 


(Percentage of 
students respon- 
ing to individu- 
al problem 
statement) 


(Percentage of 
all students 
with problems) 


Men had Difficulty Adjusting to V^omen 
Teachers Expect Women to Paifom at 

Higher Levels than men 
Men Are Better Prepare 
Teachers had Difficult/ Adjusting to 

Women 

Teachers Gave Men More Attention 
Counselors Gave Men More Attention 


30.7 48.7 

28.6 - 45.6 

23.6 39.2 ^ 

20.6 32^9 
20.5 32.3 
• 12*5 ^ 19.8 - 
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On the other hand, 49% of all who had problems (31% of all non- 
t.;.yitional women"respoh;^g) agreed* that Men Had Difficulty Adjusting to 
Women. Forty-six percent of those with problems indicated that Teachers 
Expected More of Women (29% of all non-traditional women) . Thirty-nine 
percent of those with problems (24% of all non-traditioual women) indi- 
cated that Men were Better Prepared . 



A. 



Minorities 



Table 41. — Problems of non-traditional students, by race and type of 
problem 



Problem statement 


Students responding "yes" or 
"somewhat" to problem 
statement (per 'ent) v 


IVhite Black 


Men had Difficulty Adjusting to Women 
Teac js Expect Women to .Perform at. 

Higher Levels than Men 
Men Are Better Prepared 
Teachers had Difficulty Adjusting to 

Women 

Teachers Gave Men More Attention 
Counselors Gave Men More Attention 


30.6 30.2 

28. 3 37.7 

23.7 29.9 

21.2 14.8 
20.0 , 26.0 
12.2 ' 15r6 



Although in most categories Black women have more problems than^ white 
women, only in Teachers Expect Women to Perform at^ a Higher Level is there 
a major difference (28%^ White ; 38% Black) . For Teachers Kind it Difficult 
to Adjust to Women, more White women (2^) than Black wotnen (14%) .con- 
sider this a problem. 



Place of R 



and Income 



There are few differences in problems experienced by metro or non- 
metro women, or for women with low income. < 

\ 



C. Number of Women in Class 



EKLC 



The number of women in the class was a variable that had major impact 
on the percentage of women who had problems and the percentage who had 



( » • 



\ 
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multiple problem^. Forty-four percent of the women in clf^sses with six 
or more women classmates had no problems. Among women in classes with 
three or fewer women classmates, only 22% had no problems. Among women 
in classes-* with four mo five women classmates, 39% had no problems. 



The number of women with multiple problems is also less in classes 
with larger nunibers of women classmates. Significantly, more students in 
classes with 3 or fewer women classmates had multiple problems (47%) than 
those in classes with six or v ^re vzomen (33%) classmates. 

Table 42. — Number of problems of noh- traditional women. 



by number of women in the class 


Number of other 
women in the 
class 


Number of problems 


0 1 j 2 or more 


Percentage of students 


0-3 
4 - 5 . 
6 or more 


21.7 31.5 . 46.7 
39.3 27.4 33.4 
43.7 ^ 23.8 32.6 



D. Presence of Vvomen Classmates an<f Individual Problems 

— . 

To determine if the presence of iiore ^^omen cL-^ssmates affects the women's 
perception of specific problems and difficulties, the pei^centage of women ex- 
periencing each problem is presented. by the number of women classmates pre- 
sent. Analysis reveals that the extent of the problems jof Coanselors and 
Teachers., Pay More Atteiition Men does not 'vary markedly by the number of 
women classmates present- / / ! • ' 

■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ 

On the other iiand. Men (21^) and Teachers ,(16*i) Have More Difficulty 
Adjusting to Viomen, and Men ar^* Better Prepared (18%) varied significantly' 
between classes with three or fewer af\d classes of six cr more other women. 
Proportionately rncre women responded that Teachers Expert Women o to Perfor^n at 
a Higher Level was a problem in classes/of six or more women classmates (32%) 
than in classes with three or. fev/er ojther woii^n (24"6) . 



\ 



Table 43, Problenfts of non-traditional women by number of other women 
in the class 



1 

Problem statement 


Number of other women in class 


0-3 4-5 ^ '^^^ ' 

over 


Students with problems (percent) 


Men Had Difficulty Adjusting to 

Women*** ^ 
Teachers Ejcpect ^Women to Perform at 

Higher Levels than Men**"** 
Men Are Better Prepared*** ^ 
Teachers Ha<3 Difficulty Adjusting to 

Women 

Teachers Gave Men More Attention 
Counselors Gave Men More Attention 


44-5 29-6 21-0 

23-8 ^33-3 31-6 
3$. 4 ^ . 21-9 .17-9 

28-9^'^ 17-4^ 16, 0^ ] 
22-7 20.2 iarS^.^^ 
IX. 9. 13.3 ^^2/5 



^ ' --'^i^ -ul ine/Noutral 

Proportionately more women who are enrolled in masculine training (78%) 
have problems^than wg^en enrolled in neutral training (60%) . Mor^S women 
enrolled in masculine training (48%) experience multiple problems than 
women in neutral training (34%) . It is clear that the group enrolled in 
masculine training most signif ic6:ntly requires support from persons out- 
side. the present cla^^rooir. in order to reduce the impact of these problems 
on. their ability to learn in the classi^ooms. 



rable 44. 



— Number of problems of non-traditional stu- 
dents in masculine and neutral training 



Number of 
problems. 


Non-traditional 
students 


Masculine 


Neutral 


0 


22.0 - 


40,2 


1 


29.7 


?5,5 


2 or more 


48.3 ' 


3^.0 



Individual problens.and difficulties were exajiined to determine their 
prevalence not only on the basis of masculine/neutral training, bat also 
in relationship to' the percentage of women enrolled nationally in a partir- 
cular course to determine whether the most non-^traditional programs (those 



courses with 0-10.0% women enrolled nationally 1/) cause more problems for 0 
women than other non-traditional progrciiris (those dourses with 10 •1-25.0% 
wome^n enrolled nationally 2/ ) . . ^ \ . * 

Our intent was to determine whether either variable made a significant 
✓differences in the problems woraen experience, and if that difference was a 
matter of the percentage of women enrolTled nationally or whether it was a 
product of the mascjaline perception of the training. Our data would indicate 
that the issue is predominantly the masculine image of the training. 

For Men Had Difficulty Adjusting to Women, Men ar^ Better Prepared, and 
Teachers Had Difficulty Adjusting to Women, there are significant difference 
between masculine (46%, 38% and 20%) and neutral students (25%, 20% aijd 18%). 
The var:yance in the first tj^o factors-repeats in (sJLasses of low cor>p6ntration 
versus' the classes: of* high concentration although the difference ' is not so 
great (36% and 34%, Vs. 26% and 17%). For -Teachers Had Difficulty Adjust- 
ing t o ^fomeri)N,yi^ is little difference bety^een women in classes of low 
concentration and those in high concentration (see Table 45) /'^ 



• Clearly, masculine/neutral is a more significant factor th^n enALl- 
raent 'concentration in at lea^t two problem areas. Men Had Difficulty Ad- 
justing to Women and Men Are Better -Prepared. In order to determine 
whether the issue of thie cor/centrat^on was largely a^roduct of t^e 
masculine/neutral issue, we examined masculine/neutral by those in low 
concentration classes and those in high concentration classes. The ^ same 
patterns repeat when both issues are simultaneously^^^coj>8idered. 



Great^er differences exist between masculine and neutral at either leyiel 
of cc»ncentration than between the levels of concentration. There is a 
21 percentage point difference of women in low concentration classes 'be- 
. tween masculine and neutral, and an 18 percentage point diff^^rence for women 
in . .1 concentration 'classes f'^ " i- i.^ I'ind th^t Men Have Di. ficulty " 

. . — IIB 1 

A djusting to -Women Students . P ls only a seven percentagQ point dif- 

ferejice N^f lov;. concentration m: aline coorscs are compared to high concentrk- 

— ■ ■ - " — • • 

1/ Hereafter called low eoncentratiorj 

2/ Herqaf ter' called high concentration' " ^ 

J ■' , ' ' ■ . ' ' 

■ . (y-^ . ' ■ ■ 



t.ion masculine courses. The difference iSetween neutral high and neutral 
low concentration courses is insignificant. 



Teachers Have Difficulty' Adjusting to VJomen has a 10 percentage point" 
difference between masculine and n^tral training in both low and high con- 

' centration courses, but has' less than, a three pjsrcentage point difference 
between masculine low and high concentration courses or neutral low and high 

^ concentration courses. . * 

Table 45 A, — Problems of non -traditional woirteri by stereotype image of train- 
ing and percent of women enrolled in each cours^' nationally 

' *\ ' ' J ■ Ml I ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Problem statement 



Men had Difficulty Ad- 
justing* to Women 

Teachers Expect Worjen to 
Perform at Higher - 
Levels 

Men are Better Prepared 

Teachers had Difficulty 
Adjusting to Women 

Teachers' Gave Men More 
Attention 

Counselors Gave Men I^ore 




Non-traditional students 



Stereotype linage 



Masculine 



Neutral 



46.1 



24.8 



Percent women 
enrolled nationally 



0 - 10% 



10 - 25% 



35,5 



26.2 



23.3 
37.7 


b 


30.0 
20.4 


b 


24.0 . 
33.5 ^ 


. 32.4 
16.9 ^ 


28.8 


c 


17. S 


r 


23.4 . 


18.5 


19.6 




21.7 




19.7 


.22.7 


14 .P 




11.5 




12.4 


12.4 



Table 45B. Problems of non-trr.d^t ional Women by stereotype image of train- ^ 
■ ing and pfercent ot women enrolled in each yrourse nationally (Co n t & ) 



Problem statement 



Men hac^Dif ficulty Ad- 
justing to Women. ■ 
Teacb-^rr Kxpect Women to 
^Pr 7 her 

r Prepared 
Teachers had Difficulty 

Adjusting to Women . 
Teachers Gave. Men More 

Attention ^ 
Covin selors Gave Men More 

Atte)l^^o^ 



Non-traditional students 



0-10% women in 
training nationally 



Masculine 



Neutral 



48.2 ^ 



27.0 3 



10-25% women ih 
txaining nationally 



Masculine 



Neutral 



40.8 ^ 



19.2 » 
43.0^ 




• 3a - 3 
24. 7^' 


32.1 
15.3 f 


29.7 ^* 




26.8 9 


16.9 9 


18.6 


20.3 


' ■ 22.0 


22.9 


15.3 


• 10.5 


13^. 5 . 


12.3 



a***, b*, c***,* d**, e***,-f*, g* 



(■ ' ■; .. ^ . ■ , 

Percent of women with problems in non-traditional trainings 
ma'sculine, neutral, low and high concentration training. 



Men Had Difficulty Adjusting 
to Women 



Teachers Had Dijfficulty 



^djust^\n"^ to>woiaen 



50 



40 



30 



20 



0 



48.2 



40.8 



27.0 



23.2 



29.7 



^ 26.8 




19.2 ' 



16.9 



Masculine 
Training 



Neutral 
Training 



M;isculine 
Training 



•Neutral 
Training 



0 - 10% women in training 
nationally 




10*1% - 25% women in 
training nationally 



* ■ . 

'■• . loj, 

i 
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The response .to the problem Men Are Better Prepared is affected by 
both the^ issue of high and low conpentration and of the masculine or 
neutral iinages ct^ the training. There is a 16 percentage point difference 
for masculine, and neutral in low concentration, courses / and a 10 percentiige 
point, difference between masculine and neutral in. high concentration courses 
for Mcii Students Are Better Prepared. The difference between the low and 
high concentration masculine students is as great: 18 points for masculine 
1:)etween low and high concentration courses; 12 points for neutral between 
low apd high concentration courses. 

As we have already observed, Teachers Expect Wpmen to Perform at a 
Higher Level again reverses the pattern 'with more wohlen with problems in 
neutral classes and in classes of high concentration. --^--^ 

* ■ - '1 

•> "■ 

F. T eachers Expect More of Women 1/ - . 

m . * 

Students respond to the problem of Teachers Expect More of Women in ri 
pattern exactly opposite the way they respond to other problem statements 
(see Tables 46A and B) : Mixed women have mora difficulties v/ith this problem 
than^ non-traditionc;!' women. This was the single problem area that a^ve 
mixed women any real concern and w&s more of a problem 'than any other single 
proBlem to neutral non -traditional women. 

Non-traditional women in higher income households (30%) find this to be 
a problem more of'ten than women in lower incpme ^households (26%) ; but mixed 
woni^fivin low income households- (44%) 'have more difficulties than mixed women 
in higher income households (33%j . Teachers Expect More of Women is more'' 
prevalent a problem for non-traditional women in classes v ^xx or mo^e 
women (32^), compared- to classes- with 0-3 women (24%) ; it w .s also more of 
a problem to mixed women in classes of siic or ^ore (39%)* than in classes of 

0-3 { %) . , • • 

■s ■" • . . -..,* .* 

. More women in neutral occupatioiurf^ (30%) and in high concentration • \. 
programs (32%) have^^ tly.s problem than Vomen in masculine courses (23%) or 



EKLC 



1/ Because thi^ proliiJlen was patterned ^differently fron -ii c - rhe 
analysis of mixed v/onen ha(s been xnfcluded to furtb -lai the pat-- 
tern* 

' in 



in low cDncentration courses (24%) and both have les^ of a problem than 

* ■ ■ ' * * , ° * , 

women i/i mixed occupations (39%) . Women' who ^l^iA to Work seem to be 

peurticularly plagued with this problerri; 33%. of the non-traditional women and 

42%^ of the 'mixed- women who plan to work after high school ciBed this as 

: * ■ - 4 * ' 

a problem. . • 

^ For All Other . Problems more non-traditional women have problems whatever 
their pdst-high school plans; whfreas for Teacher Expect More of Women the 
problem is ijlrkactly ir<ore serious for mixed j^iefnen whatever their post -high 
school plans. Also, in almost all c^ses the differences between the percent* 
that haVe problejis varies only a small amount (3 or 4 percentage points) 
between those who plan to Vork and those who- have other post-high school 
plans, whereas Teachers Expect More* of Women varies 6-7% batween women who 



Table 46A. — Student re.'jponse to Teachers Expebjb More of Womefi Students 
, compared to response *to "All Other Problems" 





Teachers 


Expect More 




All Other Problems 


Variables 












Non- 
traditipnal 


1 Mixed 


Non--, 
traditional 


— T 

Mixed 


Work 


32.5 


42.1 




23.0 


17.5 


Academic . , 


24.5 . 


- 35.6 " 




19.7 


14.0 


Vocational 


26.2 


35.0 




23.3 


10.9 


Other plans 


28 . J 


36.4 




20.1 


- 17.0 


Number of women 












0-3 V 


23-3 


33.4 




28.7 


15,2" 


6 or more 


31.6 


38.5 




17.6 


15.3 


Trob^f^s k^y gra^e 












9-ia' . ' 


3.4.8 


39 .3 




21.2 


21.4 


11 


30.1 


40.4 • "N 


\ 


22.1 


15.8 


12 


23.7 


36.5 


21.7 ^ ' 


14.6 


Race , ' 










White , • 


28.3 


36.4 




21.5 ' 


' 14^.3 


Brack 


. 37.7 


53.0 ^ 




23.3 


24^.1 


Household income 












Under $10vOOO ^" 


25.9 


■ 43 .8 « 




22.5, . 


19.1 


$10/Q01 or more 


29.9 


32.6 ' 




21.6 


. . ii.7 . 
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Table 46B. — Student response to Teachers Expect More of iflTomeri Students 
compared to response to "All Other Problems" (Continued) 



l1 1» 1 

Teachers Expect More 


^ All Other T»rcblems 


Masculine 


Neutral 


Mixed 


Masculine 


Neutral 


Mixed 


23-3' 30-0 ' ' 38.7 


29-4 19.2 15-7 


National enroll^nt 


National enrollment 


0-10% - 


10-25% 


25-75% 


0-10% 


. 10-2*5% 


25-75% 


24-0 32-4 " .38-7 .. 


24.9. ♦ -20-6 • 15-7 



plan to work and women wLkh other po3t-high school plans- Mixed women have 
-slightly more^ of this problem (39%) than non-traditional women (315%) during 
the 9-lOth grade. By the 12th grade this problem has dropped 11 percentile 
to 24% for non-traditiorial women until it' is ^sfcarcely more serious than 
All OtTiir Problems are , for non-traditional 12th graders (22%)- However, 
for mixed women tliere is almost no change between the 9-lOth grade (39%) 
and the 12th graders (37%);and 13% more mixed women than ^non-tradition^, 
at the 12th grade consider this a 'problem; more than two and a half 
times as many mixed 12t'h graders consider this a problem than .consider 
Other Problems an issue. - 

It IS difficult to determine why Teachers Expect More of Women affects 
women differently than other problem areas- Without further study any ex- 
planation, of the /variation in the^^data can only, be an effort to account 
for the discrepancieslT 

I ' ■ ■■ 

G- Difficulty with Math/ Science and Technical S\ibjects 

In addition to numbers. of problems arsa types of difficulties, women' 
were asked if Men,<Had More . Science , Math, or Technical Subjects than women 
and if this caused the worrten difficulty- 



^ - i. 



"Table 47. Problems related to men's comparative educational l)ackground 



: 7- — ■ • 

Problem ^atement 


j Students' response 


' ' Yes 


This was a problem 
to the women 

Yes/Somewfiat 


Men Students Had More Science 
Men Students Had More Math 
Men Students Had More" Tea|;jnical 
Subjects ■ ' ^ 


8.2 

/ 50.1 a 


5,8 ' 
6.2 b 
22,1^ 



Clearly, the high school women do not think that itien-llhve more math 
and science, nor that there is a problem onothis issue. V However , 50%, of 
the women perceive that men have more t'echnical< subjects,^Dut only 22% 
consider it a problem. . . ' ^ 



' The number of women classmates does no't affect the women's perception 
of men's relevant math and scienp^ background. However,, significantly more 
women with three or fewer ^men classmates (2^) considered it a problem 
than women with, six or more women classmates (17%) . 

There are no important, difference's in metro v^sus non -metro and 
and Hig^ income women, but there axe differences- in the perception of White 
and Blacjc women > Although proportionately more Black than White ^ women per 
ceived that Men Had More Math {l£f% vs. 8^) / More Science (19% vs''r\-7%) and * 

More Technical Subjects (60% vs .49%) , there was little difference in the 

^. . ....... ^ . . ■ .'^ .^ , ' ^ 

perception of Black and l^ite womei> that men havirig more of these 3ub~ * 

jectS' was a problem. ' ^ ■ ■. 
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Table 48.. Women's perception of men's rej-ative macfi/ scin:u-:e' aru 
technical iSackground by race 



Statement 


•Students responding "ye^" 
or "somewhat" to statement 


White 


Black 


Men Had More Science*** 
(Yes) 


7.4 


19.4 


This is a Problem ' ^ 
tYes/Somewhat) 


■ 

• 5.4 


6.4 


Men .Had.Mo;re Math** 
^xes;. 


7.8 


17.6 


This is a Problem- ' 
(Yes/Somfewhat) 


6.1 


7.6 


Men Had More Technical 
Subjects (Yes) 


> 49.2 


. 60.0 . 


This IS a ^robJLem ' 
( y e s/S oirewha t ) 


2V.4 


^21.6 


• 







There was also a difference in response for women enrolled in mascu- 
line as opposed to neutral* courses. . * 

9 

There is little difference in the perception o^ women'^in masculine and 
neutral programs t"hat men had more math -or more science.^ A similar percent-' 
age of masculifie. and neutral wcxnen found that men's greater math and ^"^^ 
science background was a problem. However, 58% of women in masculine train- 
ing and 47% of women in neutral training thought that Men Had More Tech- 
meal Subjects. However, 33% of masculine women found this to be a prob- 
lem* and only, 18% of neutral women thought it was a problem. 



For technical subjects, there was also a difference in the women in 
low versus hj^JT'c^i^entration classes as well as among those in mascu- 
line and neutral subjects. - Fifty-seven percent of tho^e^in cou^^s with 
0~10% women enrolled compared to 43% those in coiirses with 10-25% women 
enrolled perceived that Men Had More Technical Subjects. When the low and 
•high concentration are excunined%at the sam^ time as masculine and neutral 
t;here is almost no difference for masculine at either concentration but 
there is a 16 percentile difference for women in neutral training between 
low and high concentration courses. . 



ERIC 



Table 49. Women's perception of men's relative math, sciencje and teihni- 
cal Jt^ackground, by masculine and neutral training 



f / ' — ^ : 1 

/ statement ^. - 


Students respondi'ft^ "yes*' or 
"somewhat" to statement /percent) 


Masculine 


Neutral 


Men Had More Science (yes) 

This is a problem^ (yes/s\>me- 

what) ' ^ ' • - 


6.3 

7.3 


9.4 ; 

5.3 


Men Had Mpre Math (yes) ^ . » 

^ ■* ' • 

This is a problem (yes/some-' 

what) . , r 


w — f 

8.2 


8.5 

5.1 


} ** 
Men Had More Technical Subjects (yes) 

This is a problem (y^/some- 

"^what) ' ifici: 
• • 


57.9 

33:0 


. . ^. ^ 
47.3 ' • 

17.6 



Table 50. y-- Students ' perception that Men Had More Technical Subjects by 
percent women enrolled in courses nationally and stereot:ype 
image of courses _ . 



>4 

Stereotypje . 
image of 
training * 


Students responding "yes" or "somewhat" to'^v 
Men Had More Technical Subjects 


Percent wcmex) enrolled nationally^ in 
training courses 


0% - 10"^ 


10% - 25% 


TOTAL 


57.0 3 


43.4 3 


Masculine 
Neutral 


58.7 

56. ob . ^ 


5S.3C ^ 
40.3 b,C 
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VIII. Employment of Students 

This section examines the extent to which the students in the sa..?ole 

.4 

were employed while attending school. Characteristics of the employed 
students are analyzed. The students who were working were also asked if* 
. theix^-^bs were related to the occupations for which they were training 
and whether or not the school had helped them to get their job.^ 



A. Employment' by Me tro/Non-m.etro Location 

Proportionately, more traditional wom^i^ (42%) than non-traditional 
women (35%) were .employed. Contrary to the expectation of higher employ^ 



Table 51. Student employment by place of 
resideiK^e . 



Location 


Students employed (percent) 


Non- j-^. 
^ ^, ; , Traditional 
traditional 


Total 

Metro 
Non'Tijljetro 


35.4 41.7** 

33,3 / 40,4* 
^38.7 ' 42.9 



/ 



ment in metro areas, a larger percentage pf non-metro women than*1hetro 
women were Employed, both an^ong non-traditional and traditional' women. The 
difference betv;een the metro non- traditional women, 33% of whom were em- 
jjjLoyed, and the metro traditional women, 40% of whom vjete employed, was 
particularly significant. n 



B. By Income/Minority Status * 

An analysis of the percent of stifdents eipployed by household income 
indiccites tfjaat the higher the income', the more likely it ds that' the women 
students are empLoyeti; The 8% diff^ence in, the employment of students be- 
tween low ancomfe and moderate to high income is # the sai^e^ among, the non- 

* tra,d!ii^OHLaT women (32-40%). as it is among the trcidi,tioilal womeii (36-44%). 

,The difference in employment nc>«twee4i non- traditional and traditional women 



at bpth income levels is tfie saj^ (32-36%t ^d 40-44%). Thus, women from 



ERIC 



Table 52. — Student employment by household 
income 



Household 
income 
(annual) 


Students employed (percent) 


Non- 
traditional 


Traditional 


$0-10,000 


31.8^' 


36o2b 


no,, 001 and 


' -40.2^ 




over 







t nk 



families with a lower income who are most likely to needf-employment are the 
women least likely to be employed. ' • ■ ^ * . " 



C. Mothers Workirig Status < \ * 

Whether cr not a student -s mother ever worked had an influence on whetl^er 
the student worked while attending school.^ 



Table 53. Students employment by mothers 
work histbry \ 



Mothers 
ever 
worked 


Students employed (percent) 


tradititjfial 


Traditional ^ 




36.9? ^^'^ 
28.2^ ^. 33. eP 

■ ' * 



-^^^^^^^ For botl/ the non-traditional arid traditional samples, proportionately 
more stude^itF*^rked while attending school whose mothers had worked at 
some time in the students' lifetime than students 'whose mothers had rteyer s- 
worked. In each sample the -difference in percent employed between those . 
whose mother had worked and those whose mother had never worked was nine 
percentage points. In all cases ^ proportionately more traditional students 



were empl 



oyed 



an non- traditional students. 



Among those students w|[iose mothers had worked at some time, the length 
of time the student's mqther worked also had some .bearing on v/hether th^ 
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student worked while attending school. The differei\ce, however, was not so 
great as between those whose mothers worked and those whose mothers never 
worked. 1 * 



fPable 54. Students employed, by race 



Race . L 


Studehts employed (percent) 


Npn- 
traditioijai 


Traditional 


White 
B].ack 


37.4 43.3 
20.0 21.9 ' 



(Nt)** (T) 



A larger percentage of White v^men, both /non-traditional (37%) and 
traditional (43%), than Black women, T2jp% and 22%, respectively) were 
employed while attending school; . 



D. Employment in Related Occupatione ' . 

^^^^ I . , ^ 

Considerably more traditional women are employediTK^cupations related 
to their area of study th^n non-traditional women^ Thirty-si5t -percent of 
traditional women compared to only i7% of noh-tr^ditional women were employed 
in jobs related to thei-r programs o£ study. 



Table 55. Relationship of job to training 



Job is 
1 related ^ 
to study 


.^Students employed' (percent) 


Non- ^ _ . ^ . 
^ . ^ . , *^ Traditional 
traditional 


/ Yes 
/ No 


17.1 36.3*** 
82.9 fe3.7 



I' 



Rese^ch has indicated th^ the learning experience derived from on- 
the- job training is an important asset to" overall skill development. Thus, 
since so few non-traditional women are empj-oyed in jobs that are related to 
their vocational program', they are, . therefore, receiving less of the advantage 
that comes with a training-reflated job. ' ^ 
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.Table 56. Student employment, by their post-high 
schopl plans 



• PQSt-high 
.school plans 


Students employed / 
(percent) % 


Non- J . ^ . 
. • . T Traditional 
traditional 


To work 

;^cademic program 
Vocational fJrogram 
Other plans 


34.7- 45.1*** 

41.2 -44.6 

33.3 3'3*1 
27.3 - 24.3^ 



ihxnonc, -iihosf^ who plam to work after school, proportionately -more . tcadi- 
tional (45%> than non-traditional students (35%) are empJ,oyed; on the other 
hand, among those who plan to attend a postsecondary vocational school 

• tnere is no difference betvjeen non -traditional and traditional women./-. 
Tho^e who plan neither to work nor attend postsecondary school ifiac 
lowest percent employed. The difference between the traditional and nt)n- 
traditional wotne'n was negligible for this group* The highest level of 

<!employm^nt^ for non -traditional women are those who intend to enter a 

\ ! % - . ^ ;' ' f 

poststecbndary academic pr^ogram (42%).^ Traditional women who 4jvtencKto 



pursufe a postsecondary academic program ^hay^^^ai)' equally high incidence 
of employment. , . ' . 



/ , 
/ .- 



E. Rol6 <?f Schoo]! in Job Placement 

Overai^^l, schools assisted only a small percentage of women in the sample 
to obtain t:heir jobs. Twenty-four percent of the employed traditiohal women 
in xhe .^amp^l^ receivfed help in job placement from their schools while ohly 
13% of the employed non-traditional women received help in job placement 
from ^heijr "schools. - - ' *■ . 



.'able 57. JSchool assistance ±ji job' place - 
\ . ment 



School 
helped place 
student 
(perfcent) 


Students employed 


Non-r 
traditional 


Traditional 


Yes 
No 


13-4 23.8 
86.6 75.2 , 



' ' ... . / 

In all cases where tde school helped fihd the job, it was fnore likely 
that the work was related to what the wpman was . studying. However, there 
is a marked difference in the percentage of traditional women and non- 
traditional Women who were placed in related jobs by the schools - 



Table 58. — School assistafnce ^Ln job placement, by re 
' lationship of; job to training 



Job. is related 
(percent) 


School helped place student 


^^"7 , Traditional . 
traditional 




63.3 ' • 83.7 ** ' 
36.7 -, . 16.3 


Yes 
No" , 


School did. note^ help place student 


10.1 . 20.8 *** 
89.9 . 79.2 



Of the yespqnses from the educational personnel named as very influen- 
tial by the non- traditional wom^n, 68% f^lt that it was more difficult to 
place non- traditional than traditional women. - 

Sixty percent of the educational personnel believed ±t more diffi- 
cult to place women enrolled in non-traditional training than it was to 
place men enrolled in the same courses. There was no difference between 
teachers and counselors, but proportionately mbre men ^educational person- 
nel thought it was easier to place the non-traditional women than women 
personnel did. Importantly, sevbral men vocational teachers who themselves 
wecre actually involved in placement indicated that it was much easier to 
place a woman than a marf-' who completed a non-traditional progra m because^! 
dustry, due to the pressure of affirmative action, were anxiously recruit 
ing women trained in npn-traditional occupations. 

l^iiDe 84% of the trid^^nal women who were placed by the school were 
placed in related jobs, the' schoolis -placed only 63% of the non-traditional 
women in related jobs. The importance of the school's assistance is sub- 



stantiated by the fact that only .10% of the non-traditional women and 21% 
of the traditional women who found jobs on their own were able to find jobr^ 
related to their area of -Study. TV smaller .percentage oic non-traditional 
women (37%) and traditional women (16%) who were employed in jobs that were 
not related to their area. af . training _ had been so placed with the assis tance 

of their schools. The difference for non-traditional and traditional Women * 

• " ' • .. • ' ■ * . * 

betweefi the percentage plac'ed in a related job was substantial.'' The school 
was far abler to find related jobs for non-traditional- wbiAen than the stu-; 
defnts.were able to find themselves-. Thus, While 37% of the, employed tradi- 
tional women and only '18% of the employed hon-traditional wor»%en were v/orking- 
in jobs rislated to their area of training, the difference between the two 
groups is due in larger^^ measure to the higher -percentage of traditional Wo men 
who wei^ assisted by their schools ±o find their jobs. 

A larger^ percentage qf the educational ' personnel indicated that the 
school was involved 4-n placenven L t han -fe ^fe-flon^traditional F>tudents indicated 
that they had been helped by the school to obtain a "job. Wi^h the higher 
pet'centage of traditional women who were' placed, one -questions whether: the 
s::chool is offering morei help to men and women students enrolled in courses 
that are traditional for their sex-^ 



Where the school helped non-traditional women, there was no 
difference between the percent assisted among women students enrolled in 
tnaaculine or neutral training. 



i 



3 



Table 59. School^ssistance in job placement 
for stxfeents in masculine and neu- 
tral training 



School, helped 
place student 
(percent) 


Students employed^«*s^ 


Masculine 


' Neu;Kral 


Yes 
No 


14.4 13.5 . 
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' On the other hand, even though, the school assisted only a small per- 
centage of the students, there, were proportionate ly more women in mascTline 
training who found employment in ralatk jobs than those in neutral training. 



Table 60. -- Re 

studepts 



],ationsliip of job to training for 
udepts in masculine^ ^d neut ral 



1—*^ — ' — — 

Jpb is 
related 
" (per6ent) 


^ ' ' — ■ ' 

• Stiiidents empjipyed 


Masculine 


Neutral 


Yes 
No 


^ 28.6 • 12.3 
71.4 87.7 



[Hasc-Nout)*** 



The fact that , ;the. schools had better success with plScing tradi^nal 
'woman in delated jobs than it had in plaqing non-traditional women in re- 
lated jobs.,. .suggests that the schools have not invested the effort in plac- 
.ihg non-traditipnal women, Although there is no evidence that much effort 
expended, in either qa^ Existing e./idence shows thaf employers , in 
ider- i"meet gbvernmental ire^sure for affirmative action, are ready to 
pi... ^o^n in male-intensive nun-professional>dcupations^if they are ade- 
,uateiv ..re-pared. Women ^enrolled in courses to acquire .these skills are as. ^ 
I -c .red%s the men in their courses. Organizing ai.d gaining suppor^ for 
the . nt of women in non-traditionK occupations will require more ; 

effort on tho part of the school. 



-4. ^ J 
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IX. Alternative -Occupations .Considered by Women 



To assist w6men in making ocQupational choices and to expand their 
choices, it is necessary to understand the process utilized tjy students who 
have already decided to enroll in non-t^^aditional of traditional training. 
To do this,, it is useful to examine the range of training programs that 
women considered when making their choices. Accordingly, the students in 
th|r .sample were askeS if they had seriously considered any training other 
than Jthfe^ne in which they were presently enrolled, and if ^o, to identify 



the alternative training they considered, 'The responses ai|e examined by 
(a) the extent to which womeo^ had considered ttaining' for ainy alternative 
occupations, and (b) the typology of th^se alternative occupations. 

Table 61. Alternative occupations 



Con si de ration 

and type of 
alternative 

^ .■ 


Students considering an 
alternative* occupation (percent) 
■ / ■ # 


^ Non-traditional 


Traditional 


Considered al- 
ternative 


1- ■ . ^ , . 
' " 55.1 ' \ 52.7 


Alternative ^ 
considered' 


33.1 16.9 
'33/7 36,4 
33.3 46.7 


Non~tradi- 

tional 
Mixed 

Traditional 



(Nt-T) 



The percentage who considered an alternative was about the same for 
each group; but what they considered differed. The non-traditional women 
considered occupations equally divided among non-traditional, mixed and 
tradit;;Lonaf altfeir»hatlves, vdi^reas almost half thg/traditi^al women (47%) 
cor>j5i(^ered other traditional occupations and only 17% consiaered non- 
traditional occupa^tions as an alternative. • . 

A majority of all women considered professional, or technical occupa- 
tions (56% of non-traditibnal and - 53% of traditional^ women) as an alterna- 



EKLC 
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tive. However, a larger percentage of non-traditional yomen (32%) con- 
sidered technical alternatives than traditional women (24%) and more tradi- 
tional women (29%) considered professional -occupations ;than non-traditipnal 
women (24%). The response to clerical and sales alternatives was similar 
'for both groups, , but higher for traditional wr;men ,(22%) ^han non- traditional 
-woinen {f7%) / <^ / , ' 



Table 62. Occupational dii5l|;-ibutioh of alternatives 



' Alternatives 
considered 


Students considering alternative 
(percent). ^ 


-Non -traditional Traditional v > 


Professional and managerial 
Technical 

Clerical and sales 

Skilled/semi-skilled 

Services 


23.8 ' 29.0 
31.8 ' 24.0 
• . 17.0 22.3 
' 10.7 4.0 
ir 20.6 



Only 11% of tiie non-traditionaL women ^considered other skilled or seltii- 
skilled occupations; however, this was significantly higher than the 4% of 
tradi^tional women who considered these occupations'. 

More women (39%) emrollefl .in masculine non-traditional vocational trains 
. ing considered non-traditioncl occupations as alternatives, whdreas women in 
neutral occupations were mors evenly divided . in having considered' the mixed 
^35%) and traditional occupations (54%). 



Table 63. Alternative considered by students in non-tradi- 
tional masculine and neutral training 



Type of 
alternative 
considered 


Non-traditional studenti^ considering 
alternative occupations i 


Masculine 


Neutf-al ^ 


Non-traditional 

»• 

Mixei 
Traditional 


39.0 31.2* 
28.0- 34.6 
32.9 ' 34.3 
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.'r In examining the en tial pool of women who could be interested to 
enter non-traditional occi;q?ations, one ccmsideration might be those mixed 
an(£ traditional women who^ad considered non-traditional training as a 
serious alternative, but wlte decided fincilly to enroll, in a subject area 
that was mixed or traditional,' Of thos^|)^^idering ^alternatives, only 
17% of the traditional women and 21% of the mixed women, however, con- 
' si^^ed non-traditional trai^ng-^o^ortui-iitl^ 

f * This suggests that there is only a limited interest on the part of 
women,* at present, to consider non-traditional training, ' On the other; 
hand, there is ^apparently a larger pv^ol of women interested in the mixed 
occupations. It would appear that there is^ large group of women who 
could be enoouraged to enter the mixed occupations , and that the results 
of a strategy to inform wpmen about these opportuniLies are likely to have 
a greater effect on broadening women's career choico than, attempting to 
move, women only from' t:r adit ional t<? non-traditional occupations, ^ 



•V' 
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Post-Hi^h School Plans 



Students were asked w^at their plans were after their high school , 
graduation. If they planned to work, they were asked in what occupation. 
If they planned \,to attend a postsecondary, vocational program, they were 
asked what the prog^eon would be. 

The plans of non-traditional and traditional women were siirtilar, 47% 
of traditional and 43% of non-traditional women planned to work. Twenty- 
nine percent of each group planned to attend an academic program and 16% 

Table 64. — Post-Kigh school plans 



Post-high ^ 


-~ 

students responding 


school plans 


Non-traditional 


^ Traditional 


To work 


42.9 


46.7 


Academic program 


28.8 


29.5 


. Vocational progreon 


16.2 


16.1 


Other plans 


12.2 


7-.7 



planned to attend' a postsecondary vocational program. Twelve percent of 
non-traditional and 8% of traditional women had plans to m^irry or nd 
specific plans after graduation.' / * . ; 



A . Job Seekers 

Of those who plan to work, a bare majority (52%) of non-traditional 
women are seeking non-traditional jobs whereas -79% of traditional wotaJlk 
are seekihg traditional jobs. Even if the large 18% of the non-traditional 
women who are undecided about what kind of job they will seek are taken 
into account, non-traditional women expect, to seek proportionately fewer 
jobs in areas in which they are being trained tharv ate traditional women. 
Seventeen percent of non-rtsraditional job seekers plan to enter a tradi- 
tional job whereas only 6% of traditional job seekers intend to enter a 



non-traditional job. Nonr-tra^'ditiamal woir\en also seek mixed jobs. ^^^^^ 
proportionately more than do tra^tional women (7%) - 

Tcible 65. Jobs sought by students planning to - 
work after, high school 



Type of 
•job sought 


/ Students seeking job 
(percent) \ 


* . ^ 4 Traditior^il 
traditional 


Non- traditional 
Mixed . ; 
Traditional . ' 
Undeterminei/-^, 


51.8 5.7'^ 
ll.B ^ 6.8 
17.4 - • . 79.1 . 
^ 17.9 .7.7 



\-k-k-k 



Of the non-traclitiohal women seeking jobs, 24% will seek ayskilled 
306, and 16% will seek a technical job. The next largest group are those ' 
(9%) who will seek clerical positions. Thi^s^compares to 4^% of traditional 
job seekers who plan to enter clerical ^ocwpations and 35% who plan to 
enter the services'. Thus for non-traditional women the two largest dccir- 



Table 66. — Occupational choice of students who plan to 
v7ork ' ' . ' 



Occupational 
cho^tce 



— ..Ji^ ' '• '— — 

Students planning. id. work (percent) 

^"T"' T' ' T~ 



Non- traditional / 



Professional 


3.1 


Technical 




Manager 




Clerical 


9.0 J 


Sales ^ 




Skilled 


24. 0| 


Agricultural 




Laborer 




Semi-skilled 


6.9 


Services 


7.8 


Military 


5.9 


Undetermined 


17.6 


occupation 







Traditional 



i 



2.6 
0.7 

41.6 
2.9 
0.4 

0.6 

. 0.2 
3.5 

34.8 
3.5 
7.7 
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pational choices account for only 40% of all job seekers; however for 
traditional women they account for 76% of all job seekets: 



B . Postsecondary Vocational Choice • * 

Among the 16% of the traditional and non-traditional women who plan 
to go to postsecondaty vocational schools, 30% of non--traditionals plan - 
<^ to enter agricultural, technical/ or trade and industrial programs, {>re-|* 
dominantly non-traditional areas, comparie^ to 73% of* traditional women 
who plan to enter- business, health, and home economics, predominantly . 
traditional areas. Sixty-four percent of non-traditiphal women but T>nly 

35% of traditional women plan to continue in their exact samfe training 

\ • ■ ■ 

/^programs. - / .m.. 

Table' 67. — Bfoad classification of training selected by students 
' ' , ' planning to attend a pdst secondary voc a tiCfnal! program- 



Broad classification 
of^o s t s e cond ar y 
training 



Agribusiness . • 
^Marketing D^stribjation 
Healifh 

Home Economics , 
• Business . ' 
Technical ^ 
Trade an^^ndustrJT^l 

(Nt^-T)*** . ~" 



Students , planning to enter a post- 
secondary vocational program (perejftnt)^^ 



Non-traditional 



Traditional 



7.2 
0.7 
4.6 
2.6 
12.5 
13.2 
59.2 



0.0 
;3.5 
33.1 

5.6 
j4.5 

Ot7 
^2.5 



A larger percentage of traditional women will' entar a'^^pro'grcim in the same' 
broad classification 1/ as they are now in (see Table 68). One of the 
most interesting issues raised by the belection of postsecondary/ vocational 

^ training is the fact that examining tbe individual selection by students 
planning to enter postsecondary vocaitional technical training all the non- 
traditional students haK/'S "Elected non-traditional training; all mixed * ' 
Gtud6nts h'kve salecta^ mixed- training; and all traditional students have 
selected traditional training. This, regatdless of the 20% ofthe non-tradi 
tlonal; 35% of the-, mixed, and . the 24% of the traditional who selecte'd 
training in ^ broad classification different from their high school 

'program. ' r • 



1/ The seven broad classifications are: agriculture, marketing and dis- 
tribution, heaJ-th, home economics, business, technical, trade and 
industrials * , - ' 



Table 68. — Relationship Of lanned postsecondary training 'to present 
training for students planning to enter a postse,condary 
■ vocational program J 



Post secondary 
training 
planned 


Students planning to enter\ a post- ; 
secondary vocational programs toercent) - ^ 


Non-traditional Traditional ■ 
, „. — :jA — 


Same training 
Same broad ^classifi- 
cation 

Different broad clas-- 
sification 


64.8 35,3 
15.2 i_ , 42.5 
20.0 . 24.1 



(Nt-T)**^* • - ' ) 

The six most often selected courses among the non- traditionals account 
for 58% of the non-traditional students entering postsecondary vocational 
schools. ^The six most often selected courses by traditional women account 
for 82% of all traditional students enter irtg postsecondary vocational 
schools. ^. y 




— Six training programs most often selected by students, planning to 
enter a postsecondary voqational program * . ^ 



Postsecondary 
vocational 
program. 
nelGctcd 


Non -traditional stu- 
dents planning to enter 
a postsecondary voca-^ 
tibnal proqfam 


Postsecondary 
vocational 
program 


Traditional students 
planning to enter a 
postsecondary vocaT 
tional progrikip 


Six coursc^i 


58.2 


Six courses 


.82.0 *** ' 


« 

Graohic arts 


- • 20.9 


Cosmetology 


' 22.2 


Drafting 


13.6 


Practical nur- 


20.5 


Auto mechanics 


7.3 


sing 




Architectural 


6.4 


Stenographic, se- 


17.1 


technology 




cretarial arid 




Agribusiness 


5.5 


related train- 




Electronic 


4.5 


ing 




technology 




General office 


10.3 






Nursing, RN 


5.8 ^ 






Care and guidance 








of children 



C. Race 

^ ■ ^ 

Blacjcs have quite different high school plans than do^ Whites . Among 
non-traditional women., although a similar percentage* will go to work (44% 



Black and 43% White) proportionately more Black (44%) than White c(28%) 
women are going to post-high sphool' academic programs rather than voca-^ 

TcQjle 70. — Post-high school plans, by race 





Post-high school 


Students responding . (percent) 




pl2ms and race 


Non- 
traditionai 


Tradititjna]^ 




■ 7 








White 


43.0 


47.5 




Black 


43.9 


39.6 




Academic program 


> 


/ 




White 


27.7 ' 


30.2 




Black 

* 


43.9 


30.2 




Vocational program 




-% 


r 


White 


16.2 






Black 
Other plans 


8.5 

> 


19*1 




W^ite 
Black 


12.7 
3.7 ' 


X- 7.1 . . 
> 11.1 




' Nt** . • 











and White students are planning to attend postsecondary academic cind 
vocational programs, but proportionately fewer Blacks plan to go to work. 

. The smaller percentage of traditional Blacks goin^ to work (40%) is 
.offset by the larger percentage going to postsecondary vocational schooi^i • 
and having other plans. 



D. . Metro and Non-metro ' 

- The difference in post-high schooy^ plans between metro and npr^- 
jnetro students are insignificant: 

E. Parents Education 



\ 



A progressively smaller percentage of non-traditional -women enter work 
directly from high school, based on the amount of education of* their parents 
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.Forty-five percent of non-traditional students wnose mothers had less thari 
high school edu ion plarx to work compared to 21% of those whose mothers 
attended college. The same pattern exists ^relative to father 's -educatidh, 
'Fort^-f ive percent .of women whose father had less than a high school edu- 
cation, and 25% whose fathers attended college plan to work on graduation. 
The same pattern exists for traditional women although the difference is 
not quite so dramatic (51% to 26r based on their mother's education^ and 
51% to 37% based on their father's education) .r The reverse is true for< - 
Table "fl-'-r----. Poj;t-high schcSbl plans, by parents' education '■ ' ^ 



Sample type and 
parents education 

• ■ 1/ 



Non - t r ad i ti onkl 
Motl^e^s Edi;cation 

0-8 

9-11 

12 

13 - 0-5 
16 or ittore 

Traditional 
Mothers * Education 

0 --8 
9 - 11 > 

12 . 

13 -^15 

16 or more 

Non-traditic^al 
Fathers Education 

0 - 8 
9> 11 
' 12 
13 - 15 
16 or more ' 

Traditional 
Fathers Education 

0-8 
^- 11 
12 

13-15 

16 or more .j.^^^ 



Students post-high school plans (percent) 



T9 work 



Academic 
program 



Vocational 
program . 



Qther 
plans 



-0.(5 


17.2. 


• 

22.9 


16.0 


50.2 


' 21.1 


13.6 


15.0 


45.6 


27.3 


, 16.8 


10/3 


26.6 


44.7 


15.,9, 


12.7 


16.8 


. 61». 3 


16.3 


3.8 


58'. 5 


: 17.1 


13.8 


lO.i 


51.5 


21.0 


16.5 


10.9 


46.1 


29.7 


17.7 


6.4 


34.2 


51.9 


11.4 


2^. 5 


24.2 


5S.1 


12.1 


- 4*-5 











44,0 
49.7 
4^.5- 
28.8 
24,5 



22.7 
17.4 
27.1 
44.1 
57,6 



22.0 
18.8 
13.0 
17.7 
11.8 



11.4 
14.1 
13.9 
9.3 
5.9 



58,4 


14,3 


17.3 


50,0 


23; 7 


18.2 


43.4 


33,0 


17.2 


38.9 


40,0 


15.5 


37.1 


51,5 


7.2 




1/ Parents^' education in number 
pleted. 



of years of schooling each com 



woman planning to enter postsecondary academic programs; 20%. of non- tradi- 
tional women whose mothers and fathers had le^s 'than a high school gradua- 
tion^and.52% and 51% of women whose parents had some college planned to 
enter postsecondary academic programs; the figures range from 19% and 20% 
to 55% and 45% for traditional women. This could be partially a result - 
of the limitations caused by the fact that families with less education 
have a lower income, siiupe similar data are reflected in the dat^ on 
household income. A larger percentage of students from households with over 
$15,000 incomes plan to enter a postsecondary academic program than stu- 
dents from households in the^^wer incomes. This is clearly true for both 
non-traditional women (27%-47%) and traditional women (24%-44%X - Also wo- 
men from lower income families are more likely to work (4b% of non-tradi- 
tionals and 50% of traditionals) than in families ^ of higher income where 
only 31% of non-traditional and 37% of traditionals plan to work on gradua- 
tion. •* J 



^ A. ■ . . ' - 

The differerice for those planning to attend postsecondary vocation^ 

/• 

programs is much lesis dramatic, but indicates a definite pattern. Fifteen 
percent of non-trac^ltional women' whose father atten<^ed^ollege plan to 
enter a postsecondary vocational program versus 20% whose father' has less 
than a high school ^^iducat ion , and 12% of the traditional women whose 
fathers had some college, but 17% of women whose fathers, had less than a 
high school education plan to enteij a* postsecondary vocational program. 
Table 72. — Students' post-high school plan6, by their household " 



Post-high school 
plans and hcJusehold 
income 



To work 

less than $15,000 
$15,001 or more 

Academic program 

less"^ than $15,000 
$15,001 or more 

Vocational program 

less than $.15,000- 
$15,001 or more 

Other ;> lans 

less .than $15,000 
$15,001 -*r more 



Students with pla^s (perr^r.t) 



Ncin-t rad it ion al 



Traditional 



45 .0 
31.0 



27.0 
46.7 



17.4 
14.8 



10.5 
7.4 



50.2 
36.9 



23.6 
44.3 



17.2 
16.7 



9.1 
2.0 
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Proportionately more women who plan to enter a postsecondary academic 
program took two or more years of science or math than either women who 
plan to enter a. postsecondary vocational program or women who plan to go 
to work. It vvould appear that these women are encouraged to take more math 
and science on the expectation that they may continue in an academic pro- 
gram, and that they will need the math and science if they do. Other stu- 



Table 73. — Math and science completed, by students' post-high 
school plans 



Math, science completed and 
post-high school plans 



Students completing two or more 
years of siibject (percent) 



Non-traditional 



Traditional 



Two or mg)re year ^ i^j^Vi 
To wprk 

Academic program ^ 
Vocational program 
OtheiS plans 

Two or more years of science 
To work 

Academic progrim 
Vocational program 
Other plans 



55.8 
69.6 
56.7 
50.4 



40.1 

56.9 
50.0 
40.3 



60.3 
68.0 

55.5 
55.7 



45.7 
62.5 
45.4 
1.43.7 



dents who may not have indicated interest in an academic program do not 
continue with math- and science, although women entering postsecondary vo- 
cational training may very well need science and math. Thus the question 
can be raised whether counselors/teachers still are placing their major 
emphasis on the col lege -bound. ^ 



F. Consideration of Alternatives and School Personnel Influence 

Non-traditional women vocational students who pLan to work do not 

* — K ' \g • 

-consi^erTas many ^alternatives as women who plan to attend postsecondary 
progreuns. which suggests that counts eiors invested greater effort with women' 
vlth other postsecondary plans. 
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Table 74. Students who considered alternative occupations, by post- 
high school plans 



Post-high 
school plans 


Students considering a '.ternative 
, occupations (percent) 


Non-traditional 


Traditional 


To wprk 

Academic program 
Vocational program 
Other plans 


53.3 52.2 
59.3 . 51.9 
61.3 63 ,1 
42.6 35.2 



G. Educational Perso nnel 

- ^ ^ 

Of the educational personnel responding (38% made no response) , as to 

what they ^>pxpec ted that- the women enrolled in non-traditional training were 

lik Ly to do on'graduation from high school, the aggregate of their re- 

sponses was that; * 

• • • 

61* would go to work on completing high school 
. ' . • ^ ... - . , 

^ 28% in^e job related to their present training 
33% in a job not related to their present training 

17% wdbld attend a 2 or 4 year academic program 

"18% yould enter a postsecondary vocational .technical 
program ' * v — ^ 



11%' in a program related to th^iv high school program 
7% in a program hot related to their high school ' 
program ' » \ ^ 

4% would be* involved in ^ther pursuits \ 



It is important that educational personnel who w<;re very influential 
■ ■ ■ . ■ , \ ' • - / 1 ■ 

on non-traditional women's selection of training b6li6ved that only 39%, 

of all non-traditional vocational training students woUld seek activities 
related to their studies, also that they believed that/ "feo large a percent- 
age (61%) would be WvOrking on graduation. Only 43% of the non-traditional 
students expected to be working; and 33% expected to be working or attend - 



ingvjpostsecondary technical programs that wiere relate^ 
studying' in high school ^ 



to what they were 



H. 



Number of Women in Class 



The^post-high school plans vary among women in .classes with few and 
many women .classmates . Of those non -traditional women who attended class 
with 0 - 3 jwomen classmates, 34% plan to work, and 21% plan to attend 
postsecondary vocational programs. For those with four or more women 1 
cla^smc£tes, 49% intend to work and only 13% will attend a postsecondar/ 
^ vocational program. It is not clear from the data whether this difference 



Tabi^75. -- Post-high school plans of non-traditional students, by^ 
number of women classmates . 



t*ost-high 
school plans 



To work 

Academic program 
ijfi Vocational program 
Other plans 



Non-traditional students (percent) 



Nvimber of women classmates 



0-3 



4-5 



6 or more 



33.6 
32.0 
21.1 
13.4 



48.7 
25.6 
13.7 
12.0 



49.0 
26.7 
12.4 

0^1.8 



is due to the requirements of certain occupations for more education, or 
whether the women in classes, with few women 9lassmates are more unsure 
of their skills cind their opportunities for adjusting to a job situatiorf 
without further training. These are. the women, however, who had the most 
problems in class and this may be a cause for them to be 'insecure about 
their^kills or their ability to adjust to'' men on the job (see Chapter 
VII, Problems and Difficulties). 



Table 76. Post-high school plans /of women in naii»-tradit:ional mascu- 



line and neutral programs, and mixec^prdgrams 



Post-high 
school plans 


Non-traditional students 


Mixed 
students , 


Masculine 


Neutral 


To work 
. Academic program 
Vocational program 
Other plans 


'37.2 46.5 
30.2 27.0 
21.7 13.8 
10.9 12.7 


49.1 
27.3 
13>1 
1.0.5 



(Masc-Neut)* 



A further indication of who goes on to postsecondary vocational training 
proportionately more women in mascul;ine-image programs (22%) Continue on 
to postsecondary vocational school than do wcxnen in neutral programs (14%) , 
aiid proportionately fewer masculine-image women (37%) plan to work than 
neutral' women (47%). 

Sixty-five percent of non-traditional women who will attend post- 
secondary -vpcational programs cire continuing in the exact same training; 



Table 77. — HelaJtion of planned postsecondary training to pre- * 
sent training for students presently in non-tradi-' 
tional masculinfe arid neutral vocational programs 



Postsedondary 
training planned 


Non-traditional students planning to enter 
a postsecondary vocational program ' 
(percent) ' J 


All non- 
traditional 


Masculine 


f 

' Neutral 


Total saniple 


n=195 




n=65 


Exact same 


64.8 ^ 


,62.5" 


66il 


Same broad classifi- 








cation 


15.2 


/^20.0 


12.3 


Different broad 








classification 


1 20.0 


17-5 


21,5 



this group consists of a slightly larger percentage of the women in neutral 
non-traditional (66%) courses than of the women in. masculine non-traditional 
courses (63%) . Although this sample of women is too small for the data 
to be significant, it does indicate that- the experience of participating 
in a masculine vocational program at the secondary level has not per- 
suaded *^those women to change their mind about their training and inter a 
different program in postsecondary vocational technical schools. However, 
in view of the overall sample, this is the grpup of non-traditional women 
most committed to their npn-traditional* occupational choice. Only half of 
women going to work and fewer than 40% of those going on to an academic 
program plan eventually to work in the area in which they are presently 
training . 



XI. Characteristics of the Mixed Sample 

The data from this stuciy confirm the preliminary findings from our 
postsecondary study that women training for mixed occupations are* a se- 
parate group with characteristics that differ both from the traditional 
and the non-traditional woiti/en. 

^■ 

The mixed occupations offer training in areas which reqSire skills in math 

and science, in business and sales, and in management. ' This range is great 

* • ' — .i ' . ' ■ 

enough tp offer something to women who are seeking different roles from the 

^ * ' •• ' ' . . ■ ' 

traditional ones, but who are insecure about how far into the^ non-traditional 

fields they ate able or desire to 30. Training for mixed occupations permit 

women to move through the mixed fields such as business data processing and 

jnarketing which can lead to opportunities for advancement into management, and 

which; in most cases, pay considerably more than do traditionajj^ jobs. Most of 

thes^' mixed occupations are neutral in their linage and .Expectations. 

A review of the data fiom the sample of mixed women indicates that in thei] 
response .to the school system, i.e., the influence of teachers and counselors 
and counseling techi^iques, the percentage of positrve responses of mixed women 
as a group tend to fall midway between the responses of the traditional and non- 
traditional women. In responses geared toward issuqs of sex bias, the; mixed 
women have fewer, problems because^ most mixed ocoupational images are more neu- 
tral and .there is already ah acceptance of both men and women in these 90013^- 
pations. Like tjie non-traditional women "the mixed women have higher percentage 
of minority participation possibly because of the attractiveness of earnings 
to groups who are moving *up in economic status. But there the simi- 
larities stop* Motivations, post-high school plans, math and science 
background, and enjpioyment patterns of the mixed women are different 
from both those of . the nonr-tiraditional and- traditional women. 



This cha^>ter analyzes the key issues described in' each of. the patterns 
chapters as it affects mixed women in ccanfferison with non -traditional and tradi 
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tional women. In the Executive Nummary, the findings from mixed data 
are reported by each topic in concert with the non-traditional and 
traditional analysis. 



A. Demography ; 

With few exceptions, the demographic characteristics of the non-tradi- 
tional and. traditional students were quite similar. The exceptions in^ude 
geographic location and racial/ethnic distribution. The metro/non-metro 
distribution of the mixed sample falls midway between the. non~traditional 
*and traditional women.- Sixty-one percent of non-traditional women, 54% of 
mixed women/ and 49% of traditional women Sire from metro areas. 



EKLC 



Table 78. — Metropolitan location 'of sliidents 



« ' Area 

^> 


Women £ 
' in each ar^ 


students 

»a (percent) 


Non- 
traditional 


Mixed 1* Trfiditional 


Metropolitan 
Non-metroplitam 


60.7 54.2 49,3 
39.3 45.8 50.7 



There are considerably fewer Whites in the mixed sample (83%) than in 
either the? non-traditional (89%) or traditional samples (90%), and the differ- 
ence ia statistically significant. When the race data are crossed with metro/ 
non-metro data then the higher concentration of Blacks in mixed training in 
metro areas is particularly noteworthy. 

Table 79. — Racial distribution of metro and non-metro students 



Racial/e thr> :',c 
group 



White 
Black 

Other Minority^ 



Students in each racial/ethnic group 



Non- traditional 



Metro 



Norji- 
metrp 



90J5. 
5.7^ 
3.5 



87.3' 
11.5 
1.2 



Mixed 



Metro 



Noil- 
metro 



.5^ --M-S 
14.0^ IX. S 



81. 
L4. 
4.5 



4.0 



Traditional- 



fletrb 



91.0 
4.5 
4.5 



Non- 

i6tro 



88.1 

8,2- 
2!. 8 



a*** ,(Nt)*** t (M)' 

#/Includes Hispanis, Asian, American Indian and Alaskan Natii-e, 



(T) 
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Race data separated by region and metro/ncn-metro location point up • 
a high (relative to non-traditional and traditional women) participation of 
B-lacks in mixed training in metro areas of the North Central, South, and 
West regions, and in non-metro areas of the South (see Methodology). 
Thus, the Black women students would appear to be moving out of the tradi- , 
tional areas faster than are the White studetjjzs. 



B. In fluen^ials * ' 

The perceVitage of mixed women influenced by non-school personnel falls' 
almost exactly between that for non-traditional and traditional women. Mothers 
are very influential for 47% of the traditional wom^n, .37% of the mixed women, 
and 28% of the non-traditional women. The situa^on is similar for other non- 
school personnel. However, the relative ijifluence of non-school persons is 
somewhat different. As is true for traditional aid tion-tjraditional groups, 
for mixed students, mothers are more influential than fathers, ah3 women 
friends are more influential than men friends. However, similar to the tradl^ 
ti'Onal student's and unlike the non-traditional stfudents, women relatives are 
more^iWif luential than men relatives. 



Table 80. — 



Importance of family and friends in students^ selection of 
training ^ ^ 



Persons 


Students considering person . w, 
very important (percent) 


* Non- . ^ • , i 
traditional "^^^^ | - Tradxtxonal 


Mother 
Father 

Men friends 
Women friends 

Men relatives 
Womqn relatives 


28. '4 37.4 *** ^ 46.5 *** 
' 22.9 . 27.1 * \ 28.2 ** 

14.4 -'12.3 9.9 * 

21.4 .20.5 24.1 

11.5 . 7.8 * 6.9 * 
9.2 12.3* 15.7** 



J 



1 



C. School Personnel Influent ials ■ ' 

As is true for traditional and non-traditional women, proportionately 
more mixed women were influenced by counselors (51%) than by teachers (39%) . 
Although the percentage that were influenced by counselors was simileir (46% 
non- traditional; 51% mixed, and 50% traditional) , the difference in percentage 
of mixed women who were influenced • by counselors compared to those influenced 
by teachers is greater for mixed women (a 12 percentage point differential) 
compared to non-traditional women (a 10 percentage point differential) ,and^ 
traditional women (a 4 percentage point differential) This differential is 
greater at the senior high school levels than at the Jiinior high school level. 

Table 81. — Importance of School personnel on students V selection of training 







Importance of school 


personnel 


(percent) 




School 
personnel 


Non- ^ 
traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional 




Some/ . 
Very 


Not 


Some/ 
Very 


Not 


Some/ 
Very 


Not 


Teachers 


36.4 


63.6 


38.5 ^ 


61.5 


45.7*** 


54.4 


Men 
Women 


30.6 
20.0 


^.5 
80.0 


27.7 


72.4 
72.3 


25.2** 
, 38.3*** 


74.8 
61.7 


Junior high 
Senior high 


14 .3 
31.3 


85.7 
68.6 


17.5^ 
34.2 

* 


82.5 
65.8 


16.8 83.2 
40.7 59.8 


Coxanselors 


45.7 


.54.2 ' 


51.1 


48.9 


50.4* 


49.6 


Men 
Women 


33.5 ' 
24.1/ 


66.6* 
75.9 


* 

37.8 
28.5* 


62.1 
71.6 ^ 


^^-^ * ^^'^ 
30.9 *** 69.1 


Junior high 


17.0 


83.0 


19.7 


80.3 « 


19:7 


80.3 


Senior high 


,..40.0 


60.0 


43.8 . 


56.2 


42.9 


57.0 



A similar percentage of jnixed women are influenced by men teachers (28%) 
and^women teachers (28%) as 'Opposed to non-traditional women who are pre- 
dominantly influenced by men teachers (31% men/20% women) or to traditional 
women who are predominantly influenced by women teachers (38% women/25% men). 



Table 82,, — Vocational and academic teachers mentioned by students as influential 



Teaching 
areA 


* Influential teachers (percent) 


Mentioned by non- 
traditional students 


* Mehtiolied by ^ 
mixed students 


Mentioned by 

uraCiXuXOnaX SuUClcIlUa 


Total %t^n Women 


Total Men Wpmen 


Total Men Wome n 


Total 

Vocational 
(percent) 

Academic 
(percent) 

Other +/ . 
(percent) 


n=595 n=355 n=240 
42.4 54.4 24.6 

47.4 36)^ 63.3 

10-3 9.0 12.1 


.n=649 n=308 n=341 
41.9 '40.9 42.8 

46.4 47.1 45.7 

11.7 12.0 11.4 


n=670. n=264 n==396 
50.3 > 38.6 59.3 

44-5' 54.9 36^1 

5.2 6.4 4.5 



r. , ~ (Nt)*** ^ ^"^^ (T)*** 

+/ Other teachers include those teaching physical education, art and 
career education. " » t* 



Women in the sample were asked to specify the teachihg field of teachers 

who were influential. Forty- two percent of the teachers who are influential "on 

ft. 

non- traditional and mixed women are vocational teachers, compared to 50% of the 
teachers who influence traditional women, proportionately more academic euid 
other teachers were influential for mixed and non-traditional women. 

Forty-one percent of the men teachers , and .43% of the women teachers inf lu~ 
encing mixed wo\:(=in are vocational educators, almost evenly divided by sex, 
whereas rhere is about a 30 percentage point differential for non-traditional 
women and a 20 percentage point differential for traditional wolfien between men 
and women teachers who are vocational educators. ' 



Table 83. Sex of influential teachers, by teaching area 



Teaching 

area ^ 

*X • 


All teachers mentioned as influential 


Mentioned by non- 
traditional students 


Mentioned by 
mixed students 


Mentioned by 
traditional students 


"\4en Women/- 


Men Women 


Men ' Women 

• 


Vocational educa- 
tion 

Academic and other 


^ 76.6 23.4 
47.2 52.8 . 


.46.3*** 53.7 
48.3 51.7 


30.3*** 69.7 
50.2^^ 49.8 
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^ The teachers other than the vocational educators influencing mixed women 
are almost evenly divided between men :and women — the' same as for traditional 
and non-\raditional yomen. \ * 



At the secondary level, the kev factor of the teachers selected by stu- 
dents as influential is whether the persons teachinq vocational education aire 
themselves men or women. Vocational educators influential to mixed women sure 
46% -men and 54% women; other influential teachers of mixed women are evenly 
divided between men and women • More men than women teach non-traditional voca- 
tional education and are^ therefore, influential on non-traditional won:en stu- 
dents. V7omen vocational education teachers are likewise influential on tradi- 
tional women. * 



T). "Counseling Techniques 



Table 84. — Importance of selected counseling programs on students 



selection of training / 


Counseling program 


Students responding 
very important (percent) 


Non- 
traditional 


Mixed 1 Traditional 


Career education ' 
Career brientation 
Job site visitation 
Individufeil counseling 
Tftdustry representative 
Group counseling — 

Men and women . 

Women 
Vocational testing 


42.1 
39.4 
33.3 
28.9 
22.1 

16.7 
3.2 
15.7 


44.5 ; 47.0 * 
40.. 7 * 42. '4 

'k'k 

35.7 39.4 
28.0 25.5 
25.6* 25.4 * 

14.7 11.2*** 
5.1* 7.0*** 
19.4* 22.2*** 



Women in oach group responded similariLy to eacl^ of the counseling techniques . 



The percentage of mixed women who find each counseling technique 'use:ful, is 

and large, midvvay between the percentage of non-traditional and traditional 
women who fi'nd counseling techniques influential. 



c 
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Table 85. — Importance of selected counseling programs on students • 
lection of training, by race* 



Counseling program 


. Students responding very important (percent) 


Non- 
traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


White Black 


White 1 Black 


White Black 


Career education 
Career orientation 
Job site visitation 
Individual counseling 
Industry representative 
Group counseling — 

Men and women 

Women 

Voc£.-iional testing J 


42.4 35.4 

39.6 35.4 

31.7 50.0** 
28.1 36.3* 
2b. 6 37.5 

15.4 32.5*** 

3.2 5.0^ 
14,9 22.8 


45.2 37.4 .« 

42.4 30.0** 

36.7 34.7 

25.8 43.5*** 

25.3 27.6 

13.9 22.8*** 
4.3 8".9* 

17.5 30.6** 


46.9 43.8 

42.2 43.8 

40.3 34.4* 

25.0 35. 9f* 
24.8 32.8 

9.9 20.1* 
6.7 4.7 

21.1 31.3* 



When the responses are separated by race, the patterning of data is. similar 
for Whites to that of the entire sample. However, the three programs / career 
education, career orientationi and job site visitations that have proven most 
successful for Whites have not been as influential on Black women , parti- 
cularly Black mixed students. The difference is greatest becween Black and 
White mixed women for career education (8 percentage points) and career orien- 
tation (12 percentage points) . Programs that are least successful for White 
women (individual counseling and group counseling with women only) have been 
somewhat more successful for all Black women , and iT\ most cases have been 
particularly influential on Black mixed women. Of pstrticular note is the 
impact of individual counseJ.ing. Black womeh who find individual counseling 
influential are 18 ' per centaga points higher than White mixed women/ and 8 
percentage points higher than either Black traditional or non-traditional 
women. This may be due to the fact that with the large j^rcentage of Blacks, 
. particularly, non-metro Blacks in the mixed sample (see /Demography) , these 
programs; career education, career orientation, .job site visits, may not be 
as available to Black"^ixed women as they are to other groups; therefore^ 
the only support availab?.e^ may b^ individual counseling which would account 
for its relatively greater influence. 
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Table 86. — Influence of counseling techni :iues on stuclents who parti- 
cipated in counseling programs, by type of progreun 



Counseling program 



Career education 
Caureer orientation 
Job site visitatibn 
Individual counseling 
Industry representative 
Group counseling — 
Mixed 

Women only 
Vocational testing 



Student participants responding tfounseling 
^ was very important ^percent) 



Non- 
traditional 



Mixed 



Traditional 



65.4 
54.3 
47.8 

33.3 

^34.^5 

31.1' 
7.9 
21.8 



67.1 
59.2 

-5.2.3 
32^6^- 
38.0 

22.8 ' 
22.8 
•27.9 



62.2 
59.2 
-49.0 
30.1 

^36^.8 

18.9** 
14.7 
31.8 



Among the responses of mixed students who participated in counseling 
programs, three sets of responses fell between traditional and hon- traditional: 
individual counseling, group counseling with men and woijien, and vocational 
testing. Mixed women participants were as high or slightly higheir^in their 
response to career education, career orientation, job site visitatid^s, and'^ 
industry representatives than traditional or non- traditional women, which re- ' 
inforces the notion that these programs are probably not available to many 
Blacks. Although only 23% of the mixed Aromen responded that group counseling, 
(women only) was influential this was ma^edly higher than non-traclitional' 
women (8%) or traditional women (15%) . 



Motivation 



Although far and away the most important single motivating factor for all 
students is interest, interest as s motivatioe^or mixed women (66%) is signifi- 
cantly lower -^han for traditional women (78%) or non-traditional women (7^%) * 

». / . r ^ 

Table 87. — Importance of motivating factors to students selec- 
j tion of training , 1 . 



Motivation 


i^Students responding motivation 
was very important (percent) 


Non-^ , 
traditional Mixed Traditional 


Interest'' 
Ability 

Working conditions 
Earnings . - 


4 *** * 

73.5 66.2 • . 77.6 

41.6 ^^'^*ic 5^-^ 
41.9 49.2 ^ 44T2 



• \ 



A. 
J.' 
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Another major difference in motivation for mixed women is that eaamings 
as an influence is ii^rtant to mere mixed women (49%) than- non-traditional 
women (42%) or traditional women (44%) . 



There is no response difference' for mixed women to the importance of 
motivaticms whether thSy live in metropolitan or non-metropolitan areas, ex- . 
cept for their response to earnings. Although the differential between the 
influence -»of earnings on metro and non-metro wcHuen is insignificant (2 percen- 

Table 88. ~ importcuice of eaurnings for metro and non-metro stu- 
dents 

Students responding motivation 
was very important (percent) 



Area 



Metro 
Non -metro 



Non- 
traditional 



Mixed 



Traditional 



44.1 

38.5 ^>>^> 



48.0 b** 



41.3 
47.1 



21 #f* 



tage points) , the influence of earnings on metro mixed women (50%) is gre<^ter 
than for metro non-traditional (44*) or traditional women (41%) . The influence 
of earnings on non-metro mixed women XAB%) is similar to that for traditional 
women (47%) but markedly different from non-traditional women (39%). 



Interest as a motivating factor is lower for all Blacks in relation to 
Whites. - ^ 

Table 89<^ — Importance of motivating factors on students* se- 
lection of training, by race 



Motivation and 


Students responding motivation 
was very impoi^tant (perpent) 


race 


Non- 
traditioncd. 


'Mixed 


Traditional 


Ability 








White 


51.5 


51.2 


60.3 


Black 


44.6 


48,0 


56.3 


Interest 








White 


75.5' a 


68.1 b 


79.2 C 


Black 


51.8 a 


53.6 b 


62.5 C 


Earnings' 




i 


42.7 f 


White 


39.8 d 


45.9 6 


Black 


57.8 d 


71.2 e 


56.3 f 


Working conditions 








White. 


40.8 J 


46.0 ' 


50.5 


Black . ' 


51.2 i 


\^ 52.8 


60.9 
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It is earnings as an influence for Black mixed women that remains most 
unlike . non-traditijDnal and traditional women. It is the motivating factor 
important to the^ighest pe±-centage of non-traditic.nal and mixed Blacks, but 
as it influences-mixed Blacky women it is the single motivating factor influ- 
encing such a large percentage of Black students. Earnings is as low or 
lower than any otheiT factor on White women. 



Interest as a motivating factor is less influential, for jTixed women' 
than ^.on-traditional or traditional women, no matter what their post-high 
school plans. Earnings is a greater influence on mixed women who plan to 
go to work after high school graduation, than on women with other post-high 
school plans. * 



Table 90. — Influence of motivations, ty students' i>ost-high school 
plans 



« Post-high 


* 


Stude»^t.'5 re 


spending 


motivation was 




school plans 
and motivation 






ve :y important 


(percent) 






^Interest 


Abil 


ity j Earn 


ings 


Work 
Conditions 


Non-tradititonal 


















To work 


74 


.9 


53 


.9 ' 


45 


.9 


43 


.5 


Academic program" 


78 


.5 


53 


.1 


39 


.9 


42 


.2 


Vocational program. 


84 


.5 


55 


.0' 


51 


.2 


47 


.0 


Other plans^ 


70 

1 


.9 


49 


.6 


33 


.1 


35 


.4 


Mixed 


















To work" 


63. 


7 *** " 51 


.3 


55 


.2 ** 


49 


-1 


Academic program 


70 


.1 * 


52 


.8 


44 


.3 


43 


•5 


Vocational program 


74. 


8 * 


52 


.7 


42 


.7 


56 


.5 


Other plans 


59. 


2 *** 42, 


.7 


41 


.7 


37, 


.9 — 


Traditional ^ 


















To work 


78- 


0 


61. 


4* 


52. 


1 


59. 




Academic program 


93. 




75, 




47 


,1 


46, 


0 


Vocational program 


85. 


8. 


64, 


2* 


45. 


1 


55. 


(0 


Other plans 


62. 


8 


46. 


2 


48. 


.7** 


37. 


2 



i 

'v " ■ 
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Math and Science 



Table 91. — Years ot* 'math and science completed 



Years 
completed 



Less than 1 
Less than- 2 
Less than 3 
3 or more 



Students completing courses (percent) • 



Math 



^cn-tradi- 
\ tional 



Mixed 



9.2 
31.3 
36-5 
22-9 



7.2 
32.9 
37-7 
22.3 



Science 



Tradi- 


Non-tradi- 


tional 


tional 


10.9 


11.3 


27-4 


42.0 


36-1 


30-0 


25-5 


16.8 



Mixed 



Tradi- 
tional 



9.5 
41.1 

36.3 
13.1 



11.6 
37 .7 
33.6 
17-2 



Sci/(Nt-T)*, (Nt-M)* 
There are comparatively few differences in ^the number of years of nvath 
and science taken by the. womer. in the non-traditional, mix^ or traditional 
samples. All women take more math than science and take more of both than 
inight have been expected. Sixty percent of all students take two or more 
years of math and 45% or, more. take two or more years of science. ' 

Non-traditional, mixed and traditional non-metro women take more math 
than metro women. Me't»o mixed students take mors science (48%) than tradi-, 
tional (35%) or non-traditional (44%) students in metro areas. Similar per- 
centages of non-metro mixed and non-tradi-t;ional women take two or more 
years of s^rience (51%) — less than non-metro traditional women (56%)- 

Table 92. — Years of math and sci- nee student completed, by metro and 
no n-me t r o ^ — • ^ 



students com- 




Years completed (percent) 




pleting courses 
and place of 


Math. ■ ^ ' 


Science . 


residence 


Less 


Lqss^ 


2 or 


Less 


Less 


2 or 




than 1 


than 2 


more 


than 1 


than 2 


. more 


Non-traditional 














Metro 


11.8 


32.5 


55-7 


13-4 


43.0 


43.5 


Non-metro 


5.6 


29.4 


64-9 


8.1 

% 


40.6" 


51.3 


Mixed 


>^ 










Metro 


1(5.0 


35.0 


55.0 


J 11.9 


39.8 


48.3 


Non-metro 


3.9 


30.3 


65.8 


6.6 


42.6 


50.7 


Traditional 














. Metro 


' 18.5 


26.4 * 


55«1 


. 16.7 


38.1 


35.2 


Non-metro 


3.9 


28.4 


67 .7 


6.9 


37.3 


55.9 



Math/(Nt)**, (M)***, (T)**; Sc1/(Nt)**, (M)*, (T)***, Metro (Nt-T)** 
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G. ^ Prdblems and Difficulties . ' c 

Althouqh a larger percentage of miiced (44%) than non-traditional women 
(35%) had no problems; 56% , of -mixed women* had problems, A larger percentage 
of non-traditional women (37%), had two or more problems than mixed women 
(30%) . 

Table 93- — Number of problems of students 





Nvimber of 
problems 


Students responding "yes" or "somewhat" to 

problem statement , 


All students 
{n=1006) (percent) 


Mixed students with prolp- 
lems (n=653): (percent). 


0 
1 
2 

3 or more 


35.1 43.7 
27.5 ^ 25.6 
19.0 12.9. 
18.4 16.8 



(Nt-M)*p 
Tablj'e 94 . 



— Number 'of problems of students having at 
least one problem a 



I 

N|Limber of 
problems 

r 


Percent of students with problems 


• Non-traditional " Mixed 


:1 ■ ■ . ^- 

i 3 or more " 

f 


' ■ ■ ■ 

,42.9 47.1 
2^.2 23.0 ' 
28.3 29.9 



Most women (88%) enrolled in mixed classes are in classes with more than 
six women, only 12% were in classes with less! than six; only 5% were in classes 
with less than three other women. With so fe^ mixed women in small classes, 
this was not a critical factor in reducing the number of problems for women 
in mixed classes as it was for women in non-traditional classes. .(See Chapter 



VII.) 



Of mixed students with problems, only one individual problem — Teachers 
Expect More of Women — had a higher incidence for "imlxed women than non-tradi- 
tional women. Thirty-nine percent of all mixed wcmen identified thi'> as a 
problem, and 65% of ^11 mixed women with problems named this as a problem. 
This issue is discussed for mixed womenr as well as non-traditional women in 
the chapter cn Problems and. Difficulties . (see Chapter VII.) 
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Table' 95. — Specific problems of women in mixed and non-traditional training 



Problem statement 

\ 

< 


Students responding "y^s" or "somewhat^^ 
to problem statement 


Percent of all 
students 


Percent of students 
with problems / 


"'^jii J Non-tra.- 
Mixed _ 
ditional 


• - Non-tra- 
Mixed , . ^ . -, 
ditional 


) . * 

Men Had Difficulty Adjusting 
to* Women 

Teachers Expect Women to Perform 
at Higher Levels than Men 

Men Are Better Prepared 

Teachers Had Dijfficulty Adjusting 
to Women 

Teachers Gave Men More Attention 

counselors Gave Men More Attention 
* 


22.8^ 30.7^ 

10.7^ . 23.6^ " 

12.4^ 20.6^ 
20.7 20.5 
11.9 . 12.5 


38.7 48^7 

65.5 45.6 
18.0 39.2 

21.2 32.9 

35.0 3i2.3" 

20.1 19.8 



The incidence of Teachers/Counselors C^ve Men More Attention was simi- 
lar among mixed and non -traditional women and appajfently offered both groups 
comparatively few difficulties. Men Had Difficulty Adjus^ting to Womell, Me?> " 
Are Better Prepared^ and Teachers had Difficulty Adjusting. to Women were a 
Problem more often for non -traditional women than for mixed women. 
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Table 96. — Problems of women in rtixed training, by household* income and 
■ race ■ ' ^ • • ■ ■ • 



Problem statement 



Men Had Difficulty Adjusting 
to Women 

Teachers Expect Women to Perform 

at Higher Levels than Men 
Men Are Better Prepared ^ 
Teachers Had Difficulty Adjustiigig 
to Women 

Teachers Gave Mferi More Attention 
Counselors Cave Men More Attention 



Students responding "yes" «or "somewhat" 
to problem statement (percent) 



Household income 



$10,000 
^ IT 



$10,000 



25,6' 



43.89 
15.7"^ 



14.11 
25 .6^ 
14.4 



17.6' 

32.6? 
7.7^ 



7.31 
16. 2 J 
10.2 



Race 



White 



Black 



20.4^ 

36.4^ 
9.7^ 

10. 8^^ 

19.9 

10.5^ 



37.3^ 



53.0 
15.6^ 



22.9* 
25,2 
19.7^ 



a***, b***, c*, d***, e*, f*, g*, h*, i*, j* - 

In each case, mixed women with low income had difficulties more often 
than women with higher incomes, and Bllack students have difficulty more of- 
ten in each problem area than White stiadents . It is extraordinary that 
^% of^lack mixed women had difficulty^ with Teachers Expect More of Women 



(se^ Chapter VI) . 
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Men Had More Science was somewhat, inore a problem for secondary women 
training for mixed occupations thkn for n6n-tradit?^onal women, ^though 
ptoportionately more mixed women felt that Men Had More Technical Subjects 
(36%) than felt Men Had More Math (10%) or Science (13%) , Men Had More 
Technical Subjects is a problem to only 14% of ±he mixed women. There was 



Table 97. — Problems , related to men's comparative edu- 
cational background 



J 



Problem statement 


students responding "yes" or 
"somewhat" to sta;tement 


Non-r 

traditional ^^""^^ 


Men had more scieijce 
This was a problem 

Men ;had more math 

This was a problem 

Men had re technical subjects 
's was a problem 


8 2 13.2*** 
5.8 ■ 8.3 

11-7 10.3 
6.2 7.6 

50.1 35.2^^^ 
22.1 13.8 



little difference between Black and VHiite women or between metro and non-metro 
women; or women with low i /itte versus moderate income as far as these issues 
were concerne'^ . 



H. Employment 

The percentage employed of mixed students fell between the percentage 
employed of non-- traditional and traditional women. More mixed metro women 
were working (42%) than non-metro mixed women (31%) , but fewer non-metro 
mixed we^. working^ than either non-metro non-traditional women (39%) or tradi- 
tional women (43%). It may be in part a product of the non-metro labor market 
where there are limitations on time available to work due to required travel. 
Howevei, since more traditional women (43%) and non-traditional women (39%) 
were working in non-metro areas than mixed women (31%), the differential is 
protJably explained by the nature of mixed occupations. It is less likely 
that mixed women oan readily obtain related training^ in non-metro areas, 
since business data procf^ssing occupations are more available in cities as 
are large retail companies, food store and restaurant chains who would be 
likely tci Xire women in mixed training. 



, TcQ^le 98. — Student employment by pleM^e^ of residence 



Locatioj|i 


Students employed (percent) ' ' 


Non- 
traditional 


Mived 


Traditional 


Total ' 

Metro 
Non-^metro 


35.4 36.7 41.7*** 

33.3^'^. 41:5^'^ 40.4* 
38.7 ^'^ 31.1^'^ ^ 42.9 



More upper income mixed women and mixed women whose mothers worked were 
themselves working—similar to rion- traditional and traditional women. How- 
ever, although a similar percentage of White mixed women worked as traditional 
and non-traditiphal women, and mor^ White mixed women worked than Black mixed 
women, nonetheless, mbre Black women in mixed training worked (28%) th^ Black 
women in traditional (22%) or non-traditional training (20%). 



Table 99. Student employment by race 



Race 


^tucients employeq (percent) 


Non- 
traditional* 


Mixed 


Traditional 


•Wliit^ 
Black 


37.4 

20. oa 


37.2 
28. la 


43.3 
21.9 ^ 


a* ■ 




m* 





More mixed wpman 14^^ worked in jobs related to their training than 
traditional (37%) b;r non-traditional women (17%) ; and more mixed women were 
assisted to find their jobs (30%) by the school. The reasons the school 



Table 100. — Relationship of .job to training 



Job is 
related , to 
study 


. S,tudents employed (percent) 


Non- 
traditional 


Mi>.ed 


Traditional 


Yes 
No 


17.1 ^ 41.5 ^ 36.3 
• 82.9 ^ 58.5 ^ 63.7 

■ • L ■ , 



(Nt-T)***, .(Nt-M)*** 



helped more mixed women to find 3 job was -perhaps a result df the extensive 
distributive cooperative education programs which exist nationally- These 
progrcims are designed to provide students with related work, an^ the majority 
. of them a3Je mixed training programs. Although more mixed women were helped 



Table 101. — School assistance in job placement 



School helped 
place student 


. Students employed (percent) 


Non-tradi- 
tional . 


Mixed 


Traditional 


. Yes 
No 


13,4 29,7 23,8 

eeie 70.3 76.2 


(Nt-T)***, (Nt- 





by the schools, (30%) compared to traditional (24%) and non~traditional (13%) ^ 
the schools record for placement of mixed women in related jobs, although 
better than for non-traditional women, was not as successful as for tradi- 
tional, woipen - However, mixed women were better able to find related jobs on. 
their own (29%) than traditional women (21%), or non-traditional women 
(10%), which suggests that had m6re effort been made, the schools might 
have 'achieved a' better record of placing^ mixed women in related training. ^ 

/ ■ 

We assume that, ^ince more mixed metro women (41%) than mi xed non-metro 
women (31%) were working, that a major share of those working in related occu- 
pations are livirig iti metro areas. . ' 



Table 102. — SchooL assistance , in job placement, by relation- 
ship of job to training - 



1 — -j 

Job is related 


School helped place student Xpercent) 

o. 


Mon -trad i t i on a 1 


Mixed 


Traditional 


Yes 
No 


63.3 70.8 83.7 ** 
36,7.. 29.2 * 16.3 


Yes 
No 


School did not help place 
^ student (percent) 


10.1 29.3*** 20.8 *** 
^ 89.9 70.7 79.2 
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I. Alternatives 



V 



Of the alternatives that'^M^Tifid'twjmen-^consi'dQfed, 33% examined other irtixed 
occupations^ but 47% considered traditional oqcupations, which is as letrge a 
per centage . of women considering traditional occupations as an alternative as 
those in the traditional sample (47%) . This was 16 percentage points more 
than, the percentage of mixed women who considered emother mixed occupation 
as an alternative • A comj^aratively small 1/1% of 'the. mixed women considered 
non-traditional occlipations. 



Table 103. — Occupatj 



fields of alternatives cpnsidered by students 



■ \ 

Alternative occupations 
« considered 


students considering alternativies 
' (percent) 


Non- 
traditional 


Mixed 


^.Traditibn^il 


Professional and managerial 
Technical * 
Clerical arid sales 
Skilled/semi-skilled 
Services 

■ • . - 1 


— 24.2 ' 25. 29.3 
32.1 , 22.6 24.4 
15.6 22.0 20''.8 
11.4 6.2 . ^ 4.5 ' 
16.8 23.5 21i0 


(Nt-T)***. (Nt-M)*** ' ' ^ 



Somewhat fewer mixed women considered technical occupations thaii eithe*^ 
traditional or non-traditional women. Slightly more mixed women (22%) . con- 
sidered, clerical occupations than traditional or non- traditional women. It 
is likely thaft some mixed' women have 'moved from their original choice in the 
traditional pccupations to. similar occupations in mixed areas that offer 
broader opportunities, but the percentage 6t mixed women who expect to work 
in traditional occupations on graduation from high school is* also very high 
(see I>ost-High School Plans, p. 140) . With the high percentage of mixed women vho 
consildered clerical occupations, it wpuld seem, logical that* mciny mixed women 
. who had considered traditional business occupations then selected clerical . 
occupations in the mixed category, since %he mixed clerical occupations 

' frequently pay higher sa!?arie«? than similar traditional clerical positions, 
and the influence of earnings is an issue of particular impoi^tance to mixed 
. women (see p. 129) . Consideration of sales occupations is low (4%) , although 

y' roost such occupations are in the mixed classifications . . 



r. 



/■ 



I- 
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One-third i3f iall, women, • non-traditional, mixed, and traditional con- 
sidered a mixed course as an alternative. The largest gTOup (36%) that con- ^ 
.^iderefl isuch an alternative were women preparing"* for a traditional occupation, 

■ ■ - : ' ■ 

* ' Although the percent of women who considered a non-traditional occupa- 
txon was larger than might. have, been expected (which suggests there is a 
growing -interest in the non-traditional occupations), the alternative occu- 
pations, in ^which aji interest was clearly expressed were in the mixed occupa- 
tions. Greater effectiveness in counseling techniques and greater availability 
of such programs at th6 secondary .school level might .encourage more women to 
consider/^ such training. / • " 

J.; Post-High School^ Plans ^ V 

. siightly more mixed women (49%) planned to work on graduation ^ rom high 
school compared to non-traditional women (43%) , and traditional wo i (47%) . 
Slightly fewer (13%) planned to attend a postsecondary vocational ttichnical 
progr2un. ' * , 



Table 104^ — Post-high school plans 



Post -high 

school 

plans 


Students responding (percent) 


Non- 
. trarlitional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


To work 
Academic 
Vocational 
Other plans 


42.9 49.1 46.7 
28.8 . 27-3 29.5 
16.2 13.1 V 16..1 
12.2 10.5 ' V.7 V 



(Nt-T)*^^ 

Approximately, the same percentage of mipced (27%) , non-traditional (29%) , 
cUid traditional (30%) women are planning to enroll in an academic postsecon- 



dary program on graduation from high school. 

Fifty-four percent of mixed women whose mother had less than a high 
school education and 57% of mixed women whose father had less than a high 
school education plan to work, whereas only one quarter of the students whose 



,t>; . ■ 

Table 105. -- Post-hi^h school plans, by parents' education 



V 



^"Sample type and 


Students post-high school plans (percent) 


parents education 


To work 


Academic 


Vocational 


Other 






proqram 


, program 


plans 


ZTiouncjLS iiiCiucauion 










Non -traditional 


43 , 6 








t 0-8 


^7.2 


^ 22 . 9 


16.0 




50. 2 


21.1 /' 


^ 13.6 


15 . 0 




45.6 


27 . 3 


16.8 


9.9. 




26.6 


44 7 ^ 


IS Q 


19 7 
X ^ . / 


xd or inore 


18.8 


61.3 


16.3 


3.8 : 


. Mixed 










0-8 / 


53.8 


16.3 


12 . 6 


17.6 


, -?~XX 


53.6 


'23. 9 


10.0 


12.6 


X ^ 


48.7 


71 , 1 


14-5. 


9.7 


X J X ~3 


43. G 


w .r, 


15.3 


3.6 


Xb Or inore 


25.0 


50.0 


IG.l 


9.0 


X X CXCl X U X(J 11 cl X 


r- 








0-8 


58-5 


17.1 


13.8 


^ 10.7 


9^11 


51-5 


21.0 


16.5, 




12 


' 46i^l 


^. 29.7 


17 .7 




X J XD 


34 . 2 


^51,9 


11.4 




XvJ UX lllUXC \ 1 / ^ 


24.2 


59.1 


12.1 


4.\5 _ 


r aUXlCX c> 'HtUUCJaUXlJn 










Non-tradi bional 










0-8 


44 , 0 


• 22.7 


22.0 


11 .4 


7 . X X 


49.7 


17 . 4 


18 .8 


14.1 


X ^ 


45,5 


27.1 


13.6 


13.9 


X O X ^ 


28.2. 


44 1 


17 7 

X / . / 


-/ . 3 1 


If; r>>- Tno>-ofNf^*^ 

xo Ox inijxc xivLr/^ 


24.5 


57.6 


11.8 


5.9 


Mixed 










0-8 


62.1 


16.4 


10.7 


10.7 


Q-i 1 

y XX 


54 ^ 7 


21.9 


10 .4 


12.9 


1 9 
X z 


49.1 ^ 


27.3 


13.9 


9.5 


1 7^1 t; 

X J X o 


34.6 


41.1 


18.0 


6.4 


Xb pr more U '/i 


26.8 


50-0 


16.3 


7.0 


Tradit ioncil 










0-8 


58.4 


14.3 


17.3 


10.1 


9-11 


50.0 


23.7 


18.2 


8 ,:. 


12 


43.4 


33.0 


17.2 


6.3 


13-15 


38.9 


* 40.0 


,15 .5 


5.5 


16 or more (T) J* 


37.1 


51.5 


7.2 


4.1 
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mother* or father was a college graduate plarfhed to go directly to work. 
Fifty percent of all women vocational edqcation students whpse parents were 
vCollege graduates plcin to iinderJ^ake -a .postsecondary academic program, com- 
pared to less than 20%, of those Whose mother or father* had less than a high 
school education; this was, hoi/ever, markedly less"^ than non-traditional stu- 
dents (61%) or traditional . students (59%) whose'^others had gradua-ted! from. 
coT.lege 'see TaCble JOS) , ^ . , 



. Among women who plan to :vork, less fehan one-third (32%) plan to seek 
a*mix4d job compaj ed to 79% of traditional women seeking traditional jbbs, 
and 52% of non-traditional women seeking non-traditional jobs. 



Table 106. — Jobs sought by students plannincj to work after high 
school r 



^ Type of job - , , 


Students seeking jobs 


(percent) 


soug'it ' 


Non- 
traditional 


Mixed ^ j 


TrSiditional 


Non-traditional 
Mixed 

Traditional 
If^determined 


51.8 
11.9 
17.5; 
18.0, 


. '1 ^ 

. 31.9 
42.9 
12.8 


5.7 
6-8 
79.1 
7.7 


(Nt"T)*** 


. (Nt"M)*** 







More mixed women are planning to work in tg^^irtional occupations, (43%) 
than are' planning to work in mi^ed occupations (32%) . Even if all mixe^ 



: in miked 
lined th« 



women who have not determined thk area in which the^ plan to work were "to 
select milked occupations, a bare 45% of the mixed women ere likely to^elect 
mi?*ed occupations for post-high school employment. This compares to a poteri- 
^al 70% of the non-tra^i^a^ea^l women who would splect non-traditibnal occu- 
pations; and 88% of the traditional women who would select traditional occu- 
jg»aticMis . 



This is not true, however^ of the mixed women who plan to enter post- 
secondary vocational, education 4 Like the noh- traditional womep, 89% of the 
mixed women planning to enter postsecondary vocational education will enter 
trainina related -to their secondary school training. This compares to only 
77% of " the traditional women entering postsecondary vocational training. 
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Table 107. — Relationship of planned postsecond^ry tt^aining to 
present training for students planning to enter a 
postsecondary vocational program 



Postsecondary 
training 
planned 


Students planning to enter a poStsecon- 
dary vocationa!^)prbgram (percent) 


Noh- , 
traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


Related 


88-1 


89:5 


76.7 


Unrelated 


11.9 


10.5 


23.' 



Having thus specified the mixed women as a unique group among women^ 
in vocational education, further research is nxow necessary both to better 
understand their high school and related post-high school decision-^makin^", 
and to determine the potential for growth of the mixed occupations to ab- 
sorb an expansion of women who' are moving away from traditionril' jobs. 
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Appendix A. — Demographi c Characteristics of Students 

The demographic characteristics of the students in the non- traditional, 
mixed and traditional samples include geographic distribution, 1/ racial 
distribution, household income, father's occupation ahd education, motlier's 
employment status, mother's occupation and education, and number of years 
mother 'had worked. (See Questionnaire, Appendix E). 

I There are only slight differences in the demographic characteristics 
of the nou-traditional, mixed, and traditional students. The only major 
difference in the variables tested was the geographic location of students 
between the metro and non-metro areas. Variables such as racial/ethnic 
group, regional dis,tributlon, mother's and father's occupation) mother's 
work history and employment status, and mother's and father's education 
generally proved to be similar for non-traditional, mixed and traditional 
students . 



1. Geographic Location 

The ii-^r-craditfonal women teuci be concentr.-ited much more heavily 
in the metro areas. Sixty-one percent of non -rraditional women but only 

Table Al. — Metropolitan location of students 



Area 
£ 


Women students 
in each area (percent) 


Non- 1 . . 
traditional J "^^^^^ Traditional 


Metropolitan 
Non-metroplitan 


60.7 ' 54.2 49.3 
39.3 45.8 50.7- 



— ^ (Nt-M)** (Nt~T)*** 

1/ The eight states represented in the sample from the West include: Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Hawaii, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Washing- 
ton. 

The eleven states represented in the sample from the ^South include:. 
^Alabama, Florida,-^ Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland; Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The eight states represented in the North Central sample includ<^ : Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, and 
Ohio . ' 

. . ^The nine states represented in the Northeast sample include: Connecti- 

cr.c, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
. van ia, Rhode, Island, and Vermont. 



49% of traditional and 54% of mixed women students, lived in such areas. 
These data understate somewhat the metropolitan conqentratibn since many of 
the large central city school districts did not participate in the study. 1/ 

The regional distribution shows its heaviest concentration of stu- 
dents in the Nor.theast. The mixed sample is more concentrated in the 
Northeast than the traditional or non-traditional samples. The small per- 
centage of students fron the West Coast is due, in part, to the small number 
of Area Vocational Technical Schools at the secondary level in California. 



Ta^le A2. 



— Regional location of students 



Region 


Women students . 
in each rfegion (percent) 


Non- . . 1 
traditional ^'^^^^ | Traditional 


" Nort>.(*ast?' 
Nor th^ Central 
South 


32.1 38.6 **" ^ 32.4 
27.7 25.8 29.0 
* • 28.8. 25.8 29.2 . 
11.3 9.9 9.4 



2 . Racial Characteristics 



(Nt-M) 



The racial/ethnic distribution of the traditional and non-traditional 
students is B9% White, and 11% Black and other minorities. Non-traditional 
students have a higher percentage of Black students 'than traditional stu- 
dents, but this is not statistically significant, and tl:ius the non-tradi- 
tional and traditional racial distributions are considered the same. On 

h^^. other hand, there are proportionately fewer Whites and more Blacks in 
the mixed sample. 



Table A3, 



Racial distribution of students 



1/ Soe Mot^dology 



Racial/ethnic 
group 

c 


Students in each 
racial/ethnic group (percent) 


Non- 
traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional r 


White 


89.3 


, 82.8 


89.5 


Black 


8.0 


12.9 *** 6.4 


Hi spanic 


♦1.6 


1.7 


2.2 


Asian 


0.3 


1.2 


1.1 


Indian 


0.9 


1.3 


0.8 



(Nt-M)*** 

r 



A-3 



The racial/ethnic distributicn of the students is different when 
place of residence is i:aken into consideration. A larger percentage of 
students are ^^ck in the non-metro areas than in the metro areas. 1/ This 
U.S true for both the non-traditiohal and traditional student samples; the 
mixed sample has the same percentage of Blacks in non-metro areas as the non- 
traditional sample; the metro mixed sample has proportionately more Blacks 
than the traditional or non-traditional sample. 



Table A4 . — Racial distribution of metro and non-metro students 









V ' ■ 

Students in each racial/ethnic group 




Rac i a 1/e thai c 






























group 


Non- traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional 






Metro 


Non- 
metro ' 


Metro 


Non- 
metro 


. Metro 


Non- 
metro 




White 




87.3 


81.5 


84.5 


91.0 


88.1 




Black 


5.7^ 


11.5 


14.0^ 


11.5 


4.5 


8.2 




Other Minority# 


3.8 


. 1.2 


4.5 


4.D 


4.3 


3.8 . 






(M)** 


T 


*** 



^Includes Hispanic, Asian, American Indian, and Alaskan Native. 
3 . Characteristics of Paren t's 

Again the differences between non-traditional, mixed and traditional 
students are quite small and these differences should :iot be emphasized. We 
cite them here to provide background for the remainder of the report. 



Mothers Work Histor 

A slightly larger percentage of mothers of non-traditional women are 

» 

working at present. Fifty-two percent of mothers of non-traditional students, 
50% of mothers of mixed and 47% of mothers of traditional students are 
presently employed. 
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If we look at the total sample, there is little .di'fference in the number 
of years the students' mothers have worked during their li*fetimes. However, 
looking at the da^a by place of residence, therd are some differences. For 
women in metropolitan areas 17% - 20% of the mothers have never worked; 49% 
- 55% of mothers have worked 1-9 years, and the remainder (30%) have worked 



1/ This is largely due to the number of Black students in the non-met^, 
areas of the South (see Methodology) . 



more than ten years. This is true fot mothers of non-traditional, mixed 
and traditional studenLti. 



Table A5. — Mothers work history, by place of residents 




Years of 
working 



MetroSand non-metro students ^ mothers (percent) 



Metro 



Non- 
metro 



Mixed 



Metro 



Non- 
metro 



Traditional 



Metro 



Non- 
metro 



Never 
Under 5 

10 - 14 
15 or more 



18.9 
25.9 
24.3 
17,9 
13,0 



17.4 
18.2 
27.4 
13.9 
23.1 



19.2 
22.4 
26.1 
17.4 
14.9 



20 .2 
25.2 
22.7 
15.2 
16,6 



17.4 
25.7 
28.3 
13.2 
15.4 



23,0 
. 20.3 
21.1 
17,1 
18.5 



Ncn-metro (Nt-M)*, 



(iNt)***, Non-metro (Nt-T)*, (T)** 

In non-metro areas, however, the mother's work history is somewhat 
different from the metro mothers, and the work history of mothers of 
traditional and non-traditional students is different. Mixed, non-metro 
students' mothers working patterns resemble traditional women. For non- 
trad.itioi/al and traditional studejits , proportionately more nonrmetro 
mothers^ have worked ten or more years. Additionally, among non-metro mothers 
proportioi;iately more mothers of traditional students* nev6r worked 1 



M others Occupation and Education 

There are no statistically significant differences in> the occupations 
\of non-tiraditional, mixed and traditional students' mothers. Thirteen to • 
16% are professional, technical > or managerial workers, 23-26% are clerical 
or sales, 2-3% are skilled workers, and 31-33% are laborers, service, or 



senkL-skilled workers . 



'Data on mothers education show 37-39% of the mothers had less than 

a hiqii school education (42% of the mixed) , 46-47% had a high school edu- 

\ 

catipiV (39% of the mixed), and 15-17% had some college. There is no ^ 
signifiipant difference between the non-traditional and traditional groups. 
Mixed hkve proportionately more mothejrs with less education than the other 
two groups, although the difference is not significant. 



There is virtually no difference in the occupational distribution of 
fathers of non-traditional, mixed, and traditional, students. Appro;ciifiately 
30%. of the fathers of each group are white collar workers and one-third are 
skilled workers. The' remaining 30% are semi-skiTled workers, laborers, 
service workers, or agricultural managers or laborer.s . 

Proportionately mprer fathers of non-traditiong:l students (23%) have 
some college education than do fathers of traditional students (19%) or 
mixed students (17%).. Although the difference is significant, it is slight. 



Table A6- — Fathers education 



Years of ; 
school 
completed 


Students ' fathers 


(percant) 


Non- 
traditional 


Mixed 1 


Tradi tional 


0-8 


14.9 


14.8 


17.2 


9 11 


27.2 


29.2 


26.5 ' 


12 


34.5 


38.5 


37.3 


13 - 25 


1,^ .7 


8.3 


9.1 


16 or i.iore 


11.7 


9.1 


9.9 



(Nt"M)* 



4. Household Income 

- . Rej^rted household income of the three sample groups is nearly 
identical. 



Table A7. — Household income 



Income 


Studenrs ' households (percent) 


Non- , - ^ . ' . 
traditional ^^^^f , Traditional 


$0 - 5,000 
^ $5,001 - 10,000 
^ $10,001 - 15,000 
$15,001 - 20,000 
$20, 001., or more 
Don't know 


5-4 4.^ . ^ 5.7 
11.7 1^8 ^ 12.7 

16.3 14.2 ' 16.0 • 

12.4 12.2 i 11.5 
10.7 8.3 9.5 
43,6 47.7 44.6 . 
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In summary, the only major demographic differences between the non- 
traditional, mixed and traditional students are the geographic concentra- 
tions of non-traditionaj women in iihe metro areas; and of mixed. women in 
the Northeast ;^^nd thi greater concentration of Blacks in the mixed sample. 
The fact that .more motiiers of non-traditional women work may be, in/part, 
a result of fewer jobs and childcare services being available to the mothers 
of traditional* women, who are more concentrated in non-metro areas. However, 
if non-metro mothers, only, are compared, mothers work history also indicates 
that proportionately more mothers of traditional women in these areas have 
never worked. These differences in parent^* characteristics however , are 
not large. 

■ / 
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Appendix B. — Educational Personnel 

In the secon4.^§tage of our project, educational personnel were sur- 
q veyed. These persons\l*ad been namedTb^^on-traditional women students as 
having been very influential in their * decision to enroll in training for 
a jion-traditional occupation. Twenty-nine percent of the non-traditional 
students responded with names of educational personnel whom they considered*^ 
were Vt.ry influential; 135 of these persons responded to our survey. 

The survey of the educational personnel was conducted to acquire in- 
formation about the counseling methods, programs, and -materials which the 
educators had successfully used to encourage women tq^ehter non-traditional • 
traininc Questions were askerl about tshe educational personnel's positions 
and demographic characteristics in order to obtain a profile of those edu- , 
cational personnel who had been able to influence women to enroll in/non- 
traditional programs. Questions matching those asked of the students con- 
cerning the usefuli^j^s of particular counseling techniques|, persons whom 
they think influence the students and the motivations of women entering 
non-traditional training were also included. Data from the educational 
personnel are incorporated in the chapters in the text, as appropriate. 
(See Inf luentials. Counseling Tecliniques, Post-high School Plans, and Em- 
ployrtfent.) 

• ■ 

1. Demography of Educational Personnel 

Of the* 135 educational personnel who respcaaded, there were more teachers 
(72) than counselors (54), and more men (92) than women (43). 




Table Bl. --Characteristics of the educational personnel 



. Title 


Educational personftsl (percent) 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 

Counselors 

Teachers 

Other 


100.0 68.1' ^ 31 .9 

40.0 38.0 , 44.2 
53.3 53.^ . 53.5 
6.7 8.7 2.3 


Total 

Counselors 

Teachers 

Other 


Educational personnel (number) . ^ 


Total 


Men 


Women 


135 92 43 

9 35 . 19 
72 ' 49 23 
54 8 ^ X, 



The courses taught by the t'^achers amonc: our respondents wore: 



^able B2* — Tea^ching areas of educational personnel 



^ Teaching area 


Educational personnel 
V (percent) 


Men^^^^***^^^ 


Women 


Total 

Vocational education 
Art 

Other acadeii{ic (in- 
cluding math/science) 


100. 99.9 

85.7 39.1 
6.1. 13.0 
8.2 47.8 


Teaching area 


Educational personnel 
(niamber) 


Men 


Women 


Total 

Vocational education 
Art ; 
Other dcademic (in- 
cluding math/science) 


49 23 

42 9 

3 3 

4 • 11 

^ ■ 
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The educationc.l personnel who responded (see Table B.i) ripresent 
a propox;tionately larger percentage of teachers than counselors, men and 
women ^ and vocational teachers than academic teachers. Data from Chapter III, 
Influentials, indicates that counselors were more influential than teachers 
and students were likely to have jaamed* more counselors than teachei^ 
(see p. 47). Thus the high^ response of vocational teachers would incul- 
cate that there is a greater reservoir of. interest' on this ir.sue among 
^teachers, particularly vocational education teachers, than ainong any other 
group save for the other administrative and supervisory educational person- 
nel. 



The racial ll^stribution of the educational personnel was 129 White, 
4 Black, and 1 Asian ^jmerican. The percentage of jninorities, among educa- 
tional personnel (3.7%) was significantly lower than the percentage of 
minorities among non-traditional students (6.7%) ,. 



2. Work History • 

More.tlian half (57%) of the personnel have been in the educational 
system ±ot 10 years or longer^r and almost that many (50%) have been in 
their present position for more than five years. The experience of in- 
fluential teachers is similar to the experience of all secondary school 
teachers. 1/ Thus, /we can deduce that influential educational personnel 
cire those who are experienced rather than recent entrants -into the system. 



Table B3. ' — Work hi^ybry of educational personnel 



Education- 
al person- 
nel 


Years 


in educ 


ational setting 


Years m present job 1 


Less 
than 
3 

years 


.3-5 
years 


6 - 10 
years 


Over 

10 
years 


Less, 
than 
3 

years 


3 - 5 
years 


6-10 
years 


Over 1 
10 
years 


Total 

Counselors 
Teachers 


7.6 16.8 18.3 5|.3 

2.0 7.8 13.7 7^5^ 
11.3 22.5 21.3 45:0 


15.6 

13.0 
■^17.0 


34.8 

35.2 
34.6 


20,7 

22.2 
19.8 


28.9 

29.6 
28.4 



1/ vocational Education: Characteristics of Students and Staff, "1972, 
National Center for Educational Statistics. Data indicate that among 
all vocational teachers nationally, 30.7% have 0-5 years experience, 
23.9% hav3 6-10 years experience, and 44.1% have moire than 10 years 
teaching experience. » 



/ 



Academically, the majority of the educational personnel hold advanced 
degrees; 64.4% of all personnel hold masters, 2.2% Ph.D.'s and 27% bache- 
lors degrees; 6.7% of the educators have less than a ^our-year degree. 
This is a remarkably higher peircentage of vocational teachers he Iding ad- 
. vanced degrees than is true nationally, indicating a correlation between 
education degrees and the ability to influence students. ' 



Table B4, — College degrees held by educational personnel 



Personnel 


Total 


Less 
than 
BA 1 


Educational Personnel 
with degrees 




BA • 


MA 


Ph.D. 


All personnel 


135 


9 


36 


87 • 


3 


Coanselors 

Vocational education 
teachers 

Teachers other than vo- 
cational education 

Educational personnel 
other than teachers 
or counselors 


54 
51 
21 

9 


0 
8 
0 

1 


3 50 ' 
22 ^ 21 
9 

2 5 


1 
0 

1 


» 


— (percent) — 


All personnel 




6.7 


26.7V 


4 64.4 


2.2 


Counselors 
Vocational education 
teacherfe 




0.0 
15.7 


5.6 
43.1 


92.6 
41.2 


1.9 
0.0 



Eighty percent of tne counselors hold ^a degree in ccunseling, cind 
69% of the vocational edudators hold a\ degree in vocational education. 
Among our xespondenrs, there was one woman teacher who teaches building 
trades. 
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Table 35.— Type of degree held by counsejors and vocational teachers 



Personnel 


Total 


Less 
than 
BA 


Educational Personnel 
with degrees 


Pp"r pent" 




1 

MA j Ph.D. 


of 
total 


Counselors 












D^i^^ees i.n counseling 
Degree 'in other 


11 


o 
u 

0 


1 
2 


41 1 
9 0 


— 7 c\ a 
79 . D 

2C\4 


Vocational education 












teachers 












Degree in vocational 

education 
Degree in other 
No degree 


35 

8 
8 


8 


18 
4 


17 X) 
4 0 


68-6 

15.7 
15.7 

f 



V 



3, Location 



Geographically, 31% of the scliool personnel were from the northeast, 
another 31% from the north ^^ntrai; 27% were from the south, and 11% were 
uho west, • , . 



Table B6. — Geographic disti^ibution of educa;tional' personnel 



Students and educa- 
tional personnel 



Non- traditional stu- 
dents . 

All personnel 



Regional location (percent) 



SpUth 

28.8 
* 

27.3 



Northeast 



•North 
Central 



32.1 



31.1 



27.7 



31.1 



West 



11.3 



10.6 



The geographic distriJ^^tio^ of all personnel was very close to the 
geographic distribution of ^he students. 



Appendix C — Methodology ' 

Our universe is defined as that of all women in secondary /vocational- • 
education who are praparing for work or for entry into postseconda^ voca- 
tional education after graduation. In order to sample frpm this group, we 
included only those persons attending secondary Area Vocational Technicfal ^ 
Schools in our sampling frame. These schools have the express purpose ot 
preparing students for work or further vocational education. Vocational 
departments at comprehensive high schools not only prepare students for 
work and postsecondary vocational education, but also enroll students in 
their vocational courses who wish only to obtain a particular skill (e.g., 
typing) for personal reasons ratb^e^r-tTian to prepare for work in that occu- 
pation - 

From the Dir ectory of Area VocatiortSl Education Schools, Fiscal Year 
1975, 1/ the names and addresses of approximately 1.400 AVTS nationally we> e - 
obtained- Letters were mailed tc these schcols requesting their participa- 
tion in our study. These letters explained' brief ly this importance of the 
study, the type of information we expected to obtain, and the methodology 
we would use to collect the data. After the second mailing of the request 
letter, approximately 218 schools from 40 states had indicated their willing- 
ness to participate in o)ir study and designated a person to distribute the 
survey instruments. 

Since women in non- traditional training' are few in number, they occur 
in any school or course sporadically over time. In any^glven semester a 
school ^might have one or tvo or no women who want to take a non-traditional 
course, e.g., carpentry or auto mechanics. Therefore; in oi^der to maximize 
the number of non-traditional women to be contacted, it was necessary to 
request current enrollment data for non-traditionnl women • 

Although women participate in mixed courses more consistently from one 
semester to the next, most school^} do not teach more than three or four of the 
19 mis^d' prograT\s. Since we were able to determine froip. the OCR data only a 



1/ pj^rectory of Area Vocational Education Schools, fiscal Y^.^ar 1975, 



Bureau of Occupational and' Adult Education, Office of Education,. DHEW. 

ERLC. lie \ 



partial list ..of the locations of the mixecD training offered in our partici- 
pating schools, we also requested enrollment data from the schools fox women 
in mixed courses. 

" One hundrijcl and . seventy-two schools returned enrollment sheets contain- 
ing data on t'.ia approximate numtver of women in non-traditional and mixed 



courses. 



1. Course Selection 

From the enrollment data provided by the schools, we were able to locate 
approximately 3,600 non- traditional students. Schools were provided survey 
instrument^for every non-traditional woman listed on their enrollment sheet 

Schools listed many more women in mixed courses than were needed fox oxir 
sample. We, therefore, selected randomly up to three courses from oach 
school and pr^Qvided instruments fpr distribution among the women students in 
proportionate th^r representation in each of these courses in the school. 

Thje traditional courses were split into two groups. Group 1 included 
courses which, like those in the mixed sample, have relatively low national - ^ 
enrollment:: and are difficult to locate since they are not tau-jht at every 
or even most schools. The second group of courses were the four which en- 
roll 32% of all traditional s-tudents and one or two of these are taught at 
nearly Gvery school. These courses include filing, stenographic and secre- 
tarial occupations, practical nursing , and cosmetology. . 

' In order to select students from tlie first group, we used the availabl^ 
OCR data base 1/ and selected up to two course offerings randomly from each 
school where the OCR data were available. From a random selection of the re- 
mainder of the schools, we asked that the schools distribiite 20 questionnaires 
to one of the four programs in grou^2. ^ / 

! w ' ■ • . 

1/ In 1974, the Office for Civil Rights conducted a survey of Area Vocational 

Technical Schools requesting enrollment data by race and sex for each 

' vocational program, included in the US Office of Education Vocatibnal 

^ Educiation Classification. 
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Packets of questionnaires with the appropriate nximber of non-traditional, 
mixed, and traditional survey instruments were sent to each school . Survey 
instruments were color coded to aid in distribution and eventually computer 
codp.ng. Instructions for distribution specific to each school were included 
in each packet. All questionnaires contained a business reply envelope, en- 
abling students to return their own response separately. A geographic code 
nxamber was attached to each form so it could be identified as metropolitan or 
non-metropolitan residence and its regional location could be specified. 

2. Follow-up 

Six weeks after the questionnaires were mailed, schools which appeared 
not to have distributed their questionnaires were contacted. They were 
urged to distribute the questionnaires, at the earliest possible time. 

^here were 1,543 forms returned from non-traditional women, 2,489 from 
mixed women, and 1,664 from traditional women. These forms V(ere logged and 
coded for computer entry; 1,062 non-traditional forms were useable and were 
computerized; 1,006 useable mixed forms and 1,019 useable traditional forms 
were iselected randomly from the returns for Qomputer entry. 

3. Response 

From among ^.he 172 schools who indicated a wi.' Vingness to participate 
and had wome^ students in non-traditional occupations , students from 150. 
schools returned completed survey forms. The distribution of schools 
.> included a fairly equal distriHution of metrojpolitan schools afiong the re- 
gions but a very large sample from the South in the non-metropolitan areas. 



1 
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Tabl^ Cl. — Regional distribution of schools 







Schools (percent) 


Region 
















lOuai 


Metro 


Non-metro 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


NortKeast 


25.3 


29.6 


21.5 


North Central 


22.7 


26.8 


19.0 


South 


39.3 


23.9 


53.2 


West 

" 


12.7 


19.7 


6.3 




— (number) — 


Total 


150 


71 


79 


Northeast 


38 


21 


17 


North Central 


34 


19 


15 


South 


59 


" 17 


42 


West 


19 


14 


5 



The response of students in the traditional and non-t'raditional samples 
are similar. Approximately 32% of the students were located in the North- 
east, 285i in the North Central, 29% in the South and 9-11% in the West. A 
larger percentage of women in the mixed sanple (39%) were located in the 
Northeast region. 



Table: C2. — Regional distribution of the students 



Ffegion 


S tud ent s (perc ent ) 


Non— 

traditional "^^^^ Traditional 


Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 


32.1 * ^ 38.6 32.4 
27.7 25.8 28.9 
28o« 25.8 / 29.1 
11.3 9.9 9.4 


Northeast 
North Central 
South 
V7est 


— (number) — 


341 388 - 330 ~ 
294 259 295 
306 259 . 297 
120 99 96 ^ 



4. Distribution Among Courses ' , ... 

o 

Data from the OCR survey specified 116 vocational programs nationally 
with enrollments of 50 or more women students in 1974, Our survey includes 
data fro:n all but 19 of these courses. Tables D-6/ 7, 8" in Appendix D • 
list the courses and the number of women in the sample in each course. 

Table D-9 also indicates the number of women in each broad classifi- 
cation. In the non-traditional sample there are proportionately more women 
in trade and industrial programs and fewer in agricultural programs compared 
to, the OCR sample of 1974. 

This is surprising since our sample is- biased toward the non-metro 
areas where we would expect more non-traditional women to be entering the agri 
cultural occupations. Analysis of the demographic data indicate th»it women 
in metro areas' are much more eager to enter the ncn-traditional programs 
than are women in the non-metro areas. Trade and industrial programs would 
be more available to these women. This difference, therefore, may be a 
reflection of metropolitan women entering trade and industrial courses. 

In the OCR^,sample of secondary AVTS from 1974, cunong non-traditional • 
women 40% v;ere in masculine training and 60% in neutral trairxing . Forty- 
six percent of the women students were enrolled in clas'ses where 0-10% of 
the students nationally were women, and 54% of the women were in classes wher^ 
10.1-25% of the students nationally are women. 



Table C3. — Masculine and neutral non- traditional students, current 
^ sample /data and OCR sample. data- 



Training 


Sample Comparison 


Number of courses 


Percent of students 


Current OCR 
sample sample 


Current I OCR 
sample | sample 


Masculine, 0-10% women 
Neutral, 0-10% women 
Masculine, 10.1-25% women 
Neutral, 10.1-25% women 


28 33 
11 11 
4 ' 4 
3 7 


20.8 24.6 
26,7 21.4 
14.4 15.4 
38.2 38.5 
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Our current sample m^tcheci' this quiLc well Avith only a slightly larger 
percentage of women in neutral 0-10% enrollment covirses. 

In the mixed sample there are proportionately fewer women in trade 
and industrial programs than there were in the OCR sample; the two larger 
programs in this classification are Commercial Arts ai^id Quantity Food Occu- 
pations. 

The distribution of students in Rj. sample for traditional women is 
•similar to that in the OCR sample. 

5. Educational Personnel Survey . ^ 

In the second stage of. our survey, we contacted educational personnel 
nam^d by the nori- traditional students as influential in their decision to 
enroll in their present trjaining programs . 

As responses from the women students were received, names and addresses 
were cetalogued and doded; (for tracking responses) , and a questionnaire was 
mailed to the school personnel.. The questionnaire contained a cover letter 
explaining, the objectives of the study and how the individual had been 
selected for the surv3y. (See Educatic ^al Personnel Questionnaire, Appendix 

E.) ^ ' , 

Students named 414 school personnel. Three to four weeks after the initial 
mailing, if n. > response had been received, a reminder letter was sent to edu- 
cational personnel repeating our request for information. 

One hundred thirty-five useable returns were received from the secondary 
school personnel. Five additional forms were returned that were incomjJlete, 
or late and, therefore, were not useable. Responses from the school .personnel 
-were hand tabulated. 
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6. Data Analysis 

, The data analysis wa^ designed to test a set of hypotheses, most of which 
were derived from the results of our study of postsecondary non-traditional 
women; other hypotheses were derived from other previous educational and 
spciodeirographic research, anc' still others were new ideas..„^rmulatecl by 
the research team. Most hypotheses were stated in the form of the e^^ected 
differences between the sample groups. 

** ■ '' o . 

Data are presented in su*">mary form. For each difference between the non- 
traditional and traditional groups which was shown to be significant, brief 
summary tables for the non-traditional and traditional samples are placed 
within the body of the chapter. More detailed back-up, tables for each 
chapiter showing . the raw sample data and percent distributions for all groups; 
non- traditional, mixed, and traditional are available for inspection at Rj 
Associates. These tables' are not printed this year due to lack of demand 
for the extensive tables assembled for the previous study. Summary tables 
in the mixed chapter include data from all three samples. . *^ 

Straight counts of students responses to each variables with 3 or more 
optional responses were tested for validity of the hypothesis (through re- 
jection of the null hypothesis) using the chi square statistic. Those with 
less than 3 response options, were tested to determine, if the. difference 
between two proportions was significant. The standardized normal variable 
used to test for significance was : '^^^ 

^1 ^2 ^1 ^ occurrence in sample 1 

^ Nj^ = size of sample 1 



-0 ^ 



/Ni + 1/N2^ P(l-P) . + X2 



/ 



Ml + N2 



When two variables are- cross-tabulated, the results for each sample 
group shown in a single contingency table were tested by using the . Since 
it was not possible to compare contingency tables or statistics among 



FRir 
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sample groups, the test for the difference between two proportions wa& uti- 
lized. For example, we could not test directly whether there was a greater 
differential in fathers occupational distribution among non-traditional 
students with particul^;-«post-high school plans than among groups of tradi-. 
tional students with s^inilax^la^ However, we could^est for differences 
in the proportion^ oftathers in a particular occupational stStiq^ between 
hon- tradi tional arid ^traditional students , e.g, , who planto work a^ter school. 
Vfe^ould test, for example, to see whether there was a significantly higher 
proportion of students whose fathers werSs blue c<A^r workers in the non- 
traditional ^ than the traditional sample. 

Furthermore, using this test for the differejKfe betwei^n two proportions, 
'we could test whether' there was a difference i/f a particuljar response for 
one group with specific plans compared 

-groups with^different plans. Often, the en^re dist^:^bution w^not signi- 
ficantly different, but the difference betweefr^J^icular groups \i thin the 
distribution was! significant. As an example, difference in post-lUgh school 
pAans tested against the distribution of parents education might no\ be si^i- 
:ficant for t^e ektire distribution, but the variable might be sign^:^ 
different for parents with 13 or more years of school. This difference might 
occur between non-traditional women whose parents h^ve 13 or mqre ye^s of 
school and those who have less; i;/might also occur between non-traditional 
and traditional students whose parents have 13 or more years of school. 

Data comparing non-traditional and traditional safliples and non-tradi- 
tional and mixed samples were tested for significance. Data for edu- 
cational personnel were not so tested. \ 

■ . ' V ^ 

7. Central City Representation i 

Although an effort was made to obtain a nationally representative sample 
of vocational schools, large central cities are under-represe^ed. Many school 
districts in these areas have a clearance policy for research studies in order 
<for research to be conductgiS^^ their districts- This involves completing 
extensive forms, several weeks of clearance time, and frequently the require- 
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ment of actually visiting the district. Although completion of this task^ is 
not impossible, based on our past ejcperience with postsecondary AVTS, we had 
expected thvj same cooperation from the major cities that we had received from, 
the postsecondary institutions. We were, therefore, not prepared to accomodate 
the additional requirements to gain their cooperation within our budget. 
Unfortunate ly.i t-here is no ft^Geral support system to obtain access to the 
local schools to encourage their participation in national federally- 
sponsored research. The end result is that students in the large city 
schools are substantially underrepresented and studemts in the non- 
metropolitan areas a^re somewhat overrepresented in our sample. To the 
ektent Ahat there are differences between central city vocational students 
and nprv-jmetrcpolitan students our entire sample is biased. 

8. Participation of Black Women Students 

Data from oui^^ari^ple indicate that Black women are entering mixed and 
non-tr^ditiohal tra^tijMjit a much faster rate thanVare White women students ; 
but that Black women students are not entering vocational education at a dis- 
proportionate rate. Analysis of our sample data compared to the actual ► 
national population distribution reflects the absence of central city data in 
our survey. Since in the Northeast,. North Central > and West regions, Blacks 
live previominantly in the major cities, oar sample of metro data represents a 
lower percentage of Blacks in vocational education than is- true for these 
areas. However, the percentage of Black women in mixed training in metro 
areas of the South and North Central regions ^nd the percentage of Black 
women in non-trad^ onal training in the metro areas of the South ex- 
ceeds the percentage of Blacks in^the entire population. 

In non-metro areas in the Northeast, North Central, and West regions, 
less than 2% of the po^jiOratTidn is Black and this was r-f^flected in our sam- 
plf"^ In the South, however, Blacks are 19% of the non-metro populaclon and 
Black women represent in% of the sample of traditional women, 30% of the 
mixed and 29% of the non-traditional women. This represents 50% more Bl%ck 
women in non-traditional and mixed courses than in traditional courses or 
than Blacks in the entire population of^ the South. 
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since the p»r centa ibe of women in traditional training represents 
the majority of all women vocational students , and since the percentage 
of traditional Black women in each reoioi: does not exceed the percentage 
in the total population^ we conclude that Black women ^are not over re- 
presented in voca;tional education courses- The data indicate that 
students electing to enter vocational, training does not occur more often 
amonq Black stu^eits^ y 

Table C4. — Population ^nd sample data by race and reg^.oa 



Population Distribution 



Region 



Metro 



White 



Black 



Non-metro 



White 



Black 



Northeast 
Novth Central 
South 
West 



89.5 
88.5 
80.9 
88.0 



10.5 
11.5 
19.1 
12.0 



98.3 
98.5 
80.9 

98;9 



1.7 
1.5 
19.1 
1\1 



Sample Distribution 



Region 



Metro 



VThite 



Black 



Non-metro 



White 



Black 



Northeast 

Non-traditional 
Mixed 1 
Traditional 

North Central 

Non- traditional' 
Mixed 

Traditional i 

, South 

i'Ton-traditiohal 
Mixect 

Traditional 



West 



^^^n-traditional: 
Mixed 

Traditional 



^97.4 
97.1 
95.9 



97.2 
83.3 
96.2 



83.6 
53.2 
90.8 



96.6 
90.6 
96.9 



2.6 
2.9 
4.1 




16.4 
46.8 
9^ 



3.4 
9.4 
3.1 



100.0 
99.^ 

lOO.'O- 

i 



100.0 
98.9 
97.5 



70.6 
69.9 
82.3 



100.0 

100 

IC 



0.0 
0.6 
0.0 



0.0 
1.1 
2.5 



29.4 
3C.1 
17.7 
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Expansion of Women in Non-traditional Occupations 



Table C5.~ Students in each grade 



Grade 


^ Students (percent) 


Non- 
traditional 


;Mixed 


Traditional 


9th/ioth 

nth 

12th' 

1 " 


18.4 9.3 ^ 7.8 ■ 

44.8 45.5 37.7 

36.8 45.2 54.5 | 



Examination of the percentage of students by grade across each type 
of training indicates that a larger percentage of the non-traditional stu- 
dents are /in the 9th and. 10th grades than those in the mixed or traditionax 
sample. /Eighteen percent of the non-tradition5.1 students are in 'the 9th 
cind lOj^ grades conpared to only 8% oiy the traditional arid 9% of the milxed 
students. Perhaps even more important, 2?% of the masculine sample but 
only 14% of the neutral sample were in the 9th and 10th grades* 



Table C6. — Students in masculine and neutral training, by 
grade 



Grade 


fitudents in non-traditional 
training (percent) 


Masculine 


• TTeutral 


9-10 

11 

12 


25.3 13.8 
43.5 ' 46.6 
31.2 39.6 



Although some of this difference could be attributed to the sampling 
design of this study, further examination of the data would strongly indi- 
cate that there is a rise of the number of women entering non-traditional 
training. 

Since we used a stratified sample, W5 cannot estimate the total )^j*m- 
ber or percentage of non -traditional woipen by extending the data; n^th<2le^ 



it would appear that among programs designed"^Eo~prepare women to seek a 
job r there was an expansion of enrollment for masculine nori -traditional 
women from previous years. 

A further piece of information which supports our belief that tliere 

• • . - 
IS a true expansion of wcxnen m non-traditional training is that ' ae;.e is 

a larger 'nuiniber of women from the 156 schools in our sample in 1977 than there 
were non-traditional women in the same schc.-)ls in the OCR/AVTS study in 1974. 
The numb^r'"^^^^ women specified by educational per^S^nei to be enroll;3d in non- 
traditional cburses in 1974 was approximately 4,800 women. In our sample of 
non-traditionaA women from 156 schools in 1977, we were able to collect over 
1>^00 survey forms. Considering thci number of schools involved, and the 
response rate to a mail, survey, this would indicate a -considerably larger >^ 
universe of^^men ^h^r* ^lixisted in 1974, (See Appendix D for a list: of students 
an^^ourses in ,each sample.) 

■ . ■ ' : J 

Information was analyzed from a recent survey of all women in voca- 
lictnal education: in secondary and postsecondary programs, and in compre- 
hensive high schools as weH„as specialized vocational technical schools. 1/ 
Although these data indicate a large expansion o^women in non-traditional 

programs, they also indicate an equally large expansion of women in tradi- 

^ / 

tlonal and mixed programs. Therefor?, this would indicate an expansion 
of all womei , in vocational education but l{ot a relac.^vely larger increase 
of women in non-t3^aditional occupations. 



1/ Office of Education, DHEW, EnroJJ^ient in Vocational Education, 1S^76, 
unpublished data. ^r--^ 



/ 



.-0 
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Table D-1. ~ Non-traditional Vocational training programs, by detailed 
classification/ by percent of students in the'^^ining 
nationally, tha^^ ^re women: office of Civil Right^vsample 
^ ;,of selected 'Sec^9ndary AVTS, United States, 1974 ^ 



Training Programs 
Insurance 

Other, Trade ,and Industrial 

Industrial Atomic Energy 
j Graphic Arts 
I Law Enforcement Training 

Agricult^wrai > Other , 

Barber, 

Agricultural Pxoducts 
Upholstery 

AgricultLural Supplies/Services. 
Agricultioral. Products 
Wholesale , Othr c / 
Miscellaneous Tech - 
Blueprint Reading / 
Drafting Occupations 
, Electronic Technology 
Agricu?.tural Resources/ 
Mechanical Technology / 
.Architectural Technology 
Forestry 
Civil Technology 
Custodial Services j. 
Fabric Maintenance Services 
Auto Specialization/Repair 
Radio :and Television Repair 
Business Machine Maintenance 
Electrical Technology 
Electronic Occupations 
Automotive Sales / 
Instrumentation Technology 
Agricultural Mechanics 
Woodworking Occupations 
riiachihe Shop 
Machine Tools 
Diesel Mechanics 
Car|jentry Construction 
Automotive Mechanics 
Electrical Occup- 
Appliance Repair 
Tbol and Die Making 
Automotive Services, Other ^ 
Construct/Maintenance , Other 



/ 



Percent Women 



25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
20-9 
19:4 
19.2 
18.0 
17.2 
16,6 
15.7 
15.2 
13.2 
10.2 
8.3 
8.1 
6.3 
5.9 
5.8 
5.8 
5.2 
3.3 
2.8 
2.5 
1.9 
1.7 
1.2 

1-1 
1.0 
1.0* 
.9 
.8 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.5 
0.4 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 



/ 



ier Oi. 
Women Enrolled 

1 

1,233 

14 
1,359 

31 
380 

28 

46 

55 ^ 
120 
577 
7 
11 
5 

810 
188 

44 

^3 

24 

43 

10 

7 
16 
62 

3 
13 
64 
•3 
■ 1 
10 
13 
66 

6 

6 , 
70 
112 
53 

6 

1 

4 
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Table D-1. (Cont'd) 



Training Programs 

Small ilngine Repair 
Air Conditioning . 
Body and Fender Repair 
Welding and Cutting 
Metalworkinc; Occupations 
Plumbing and Pipefitting 
Masonry 

Heavy Equipment 
Automotive Tech. 
Aircraft Mainteneince 
Plastering 

Environmental Control 

Refrigeration 

Stationery Energy Sources 

MaritiKie Occupations 

Commercial Fishery Occup. 

Aeronautical Tech. 

Electro Mech^jiical Technology 

Leatheirworking 



Percent 



men 



r 

0.1 
O.i 
0.1 
0.1 
.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0,0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0,0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



Numbtir of 
Women Enrolled 

3 
7 
14 
9 
3 
3 
4 
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Table D- 2, — nixed vocational training programs , by detailed classifi- 
cation, by percent of students in the training nationally 
that are women: Office of Civil Rights sample of selected 
secondary AVTS, United States, 1^974 





• # 














5,291 


umce ijupsrviso^p^y ana Aojnxn. 




. 217 


rdtuiiy Ke XcitliOiiS 


' 66 4 


344 


r OOQ i*iaiiagemcn u 


66. 3 


3^,186 


UcIlUdX XjCLU ± chilli J. ^ ^ Alt 


65-5 


116 


Discrib*itive' Education ^ Other 


65.2 


3,866' 


General Merchandising 


62.9 


1,365 


Hotel and Lodging 


' 62.3 


129 


Apparel and Accessories 


61.0 


232 


Scientific Data Proces^i.ng 


60.8 


1,097 


B'ood Services 


58.2 


1,072. 


Cotnriiercial Arts Occupations 


50.6 


»2,252 


Quantity Foods 


49.4 


^1,965 ' 


Ornamental Horticulture 


38.6 


^1-7699^' 
/ ,143 


*^*Tfeod Distribution 


' 3-y.7 


Chemical Techaxology [ 


36.9 


/ 181 


Retail Trade y Other 


34.6 


/ 358 


Commercial Photography Occupations 


. 32.2 


/ 176 


Agricultural Technology 


26-5 


1 . 79- 
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Table D-3. — Traditional vocational training pf^rams , by (detailed 
classification, by percent of students in the training 
nationally that are women: Office of Civil Rights sample 
of selected secondary AVTS, United States, 1974 



Training Programs 

Clothing and Textiles 

Care and Guidance of Children 

Consumer Education 

Medical Assistant 

Cosmetology 

Practical Nursing 

Child Development 

Dental Assistant 

Stenography , ^Secretarial 

Nursing, Other 

Community Health Aid 

Clothing Management 

Personal Services 

Nursing 

Institutional an*? Home Management 
Home Ecoromics Ccupations 
Office, Other 

Housing .nd Home Furnishing , 

Occupational Therapy 

Nursing Assistant 

Misct rtealth Occupations 

Filing and Clerical 

Information Communications 

Radio Technology (x-ray) 

Homemaking, Pers . Home & Family * 

Medical Lab Assistant 

Medical Lab Techn, Onher' 

Foods and Nutrition 

Typing 

Home Management 
Homemaking, Other 
Personal Services 
Textile Production 
Home Furnishings 
Transportation 
AdvertJ.sing Services 
Accounting 

Welter and Waste Water Tech. ' 



Number of 

Percent. Women Women Enrolled 

— t ■ — . 



99.1 


2,648 


99.0 


3,376 


98.7 


' 1,592 


98.4 


1,199 


9.B.0 


14,344 


97.9 


6,855 


97.. 3 


36 


97.0 . 


i,a65 


96.9 


9,262 


96.8 


91 


96.6 


488 


95.7 


956 


95.5 


276 


95.4 


331 


94.7 
94 


411 


1,802 


94.3 


2,720 


94.0 


469 


92.9 


79 


92.2 


3,221 


91.2 y 

89.4 


2,728 


7,617 


88.7 


71G 


88.0 


95 


87*. 2 


6,320 


86.8 


439 


86.3 1 


88 


86.3 \ 


' 1,104 


86.2 


6,267 


85.-1 


401 


84.7 


515 


84^4 


329 


83.6 


1,240 


81.2 


198 


79.8 


103 


77.5^ - - 


79 


77.4 




77.4 


.^-^ 72 
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Table D-4. — Non-tradi tional masculine training 



AGRI-BUSINESS ' 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL (cont'd) 


'Agricultural Production 


Carpentry , Construction 


Agricultural Supplies/Services 


Keavy Equipment Maintenance 


Ag[ricultural Mechanics 


Occupations 


Agricultural Products 


Masonry 


Agricultural Resources 


Plastering 




Plumbing and Pipefitting 


MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 


Custodial Services 


i 


Diesel Mechanic 


Warehousing 


Electrical 'Occupations 




Industrial Atomic Energy 


TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS 


Occupations 




Maritime Occupations 


Aeronautical Technology 


Metalworking Occupations 


Architectural Technology 


Machine Shop 


Civil Technology 


Machine Tool Operation 


Electrical Technology 


Tool and Die Making 


Elec^ -onic Technology 


Metallurgy Occupations 


Electromechanical Technology 


Barbering . 


Mechanical Technology 


Small Engine Repair Intern- 




al Combustion 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


Stationary Energy Sources 




Occupations 


Air Conditioning Installa- 




tion Repair 




Body and Fender Repair 




Auto Mb^hanic 




Auto Specialization Repair 




Aircraft Maintenance 




Building Trades 





Table D- 5. — Non-traditional neutral training 



* AGRI-BUISNESS 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL (cont'd) 


Forestry 


Business Machine Mainten- 




ance 


MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 


Drafting Occup^ations , . 




Electronic Occupations 


Automotive 


Radio emd Television 




Fabric Maintenance Ser- 


TECHNICAL CX:CUPATIONS 


vices 




Graphic Arts Occupations 


Environmental Control 


Welding arid Cutting 


Instrumental Technology 


Law Enforcement Training 




Refrigeration 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


Leatherv/orking 




Upholstering 


-Appliance Repair 


Woodworking Occupations 


Blueprint Reading 
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I'ablo D-6. — Number of women in non-traditional training programs, by Office of 

Education detailed classifications: Sample of AVTS students. United 
States, Spring 1977 





Number 


of wo- 




Number 


of wo- 


1 Program 


men in 


sample. 




men in 


sample 


Num- 


Per- 


Num- 


Per- 




ber 


cent 




ber 


cent 




144 


13.8 


TRADB^A^?D INDUSTRIAL 


838 


80.0 


Agricultural pifoduction 


69 




Air conditioning installa^ 






Agricultural supplie^/ser- 
vicos %^ 


11 




tion and repair 


1 








Appliance repair 


4 




Agricultural ^ mechanics 


13 




ijody and fender repair 


9 




Agricultural products 


1 




Auto mechanic 


47 


■ 


Agricultural resources 


19 




Aircraft maintenance 


6 




Forestry 


8 




Building trades 






Other agricultural 


23 


• 


Business machine mainten- 
ance 


2 


■ ■ 

• 


MARKETING JiND DISTRIBUTION 


7 


0.7 


Carpentry , construction 


14 




Automotive 
.Warehousing 


2 
5 




Masonry 

Plumbing and pipefitting 
Custodial services 


1 
1 
1 




HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 






Diesel mechanic 
Drafting occupations 


1 

188 












HOME ECONOMICS 






Electrical occupations 
Electronic occupations 


7 
18 












BUSINESS AND OFFICE 


1 


0.1 


Radio and television 
Fabric maintenance ser- 


42 














Other business, NEC 


1 




vices 

Graphic arts occupations 


3 

363 




TECHNICAL QCC^'V ATIONS 


57 


5.4 


Industriil atomic energy 






Aeronautical technology 
Architectural technology 
Civil Technology 
Electrical technology 
Electronic technology 
Electromechanical techno- 
logy 

Mechanical technology 
Other technical 


1 
21 

1 • 

5 
11 


9 


" occupations 
Metalworking occupations 
Machine shop 
Welding and cutting . 
Tool and: di^i making 
Barbering 

Law enforcement training 


.1 

9 
14 
1 
3 
11 


\ 

- 


3 
6 

6 " 




* i^ef rigcration 
Small engine repair in- 
ternal .combustion 
Leatherworking 
Upholstering 
Woodworking occupations 
Other trade and indus- 


1 

7 
1 
32 
17 


/ 

/ ~^ 








trial 


22 . 





; Additional classifications 

but did not appcia 


that are non-traditional, 
r in the sample. 


TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS 


-TRADP AND INDUSTRIAL (continued) 


Instrumental technology 

Automotive technology 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL . 

Auto specialization repair 
. Blueprint reading 


Heavy equipment maintenance operation 
Plastering 

Maritime occupations 

Machine 'Tool Operations 

Metallurgy occupations 

Stationary energy sources occupations 

Automotive services, other 



er|c 
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Table D-7 — Number of women in mixed vocational training programs, by Office of 

Education detailed classifications: Sample ^of AVTS students. United 
States, Spring 1977 





Number 


of women 




Number 


of women 


lm\J^ i. cull 


in sample 


It rog r am 


in sample 












Number 


Percent 




Number 


^Percent 


AGRI-BUblNESS 


97 


9.7 


Supervisory and admini- 
strative management 


11 




Ornamental horticulture 


97 




occupations 






OCETING AND DISTRIBUTION 


316 


31.6 


TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS 


31' 


3.1 


Apparel and accessories 
r OOu Qxs ur J-jju uxLin 


22 
14 


-. ._ 


Agricultural technology 
nh e a 1 ~t e chn olog y ^ 


JL 

— 


• 

— — - 


Food services 


105 




Scientific data nro— 


19 




General merchandise 


125 




cess inQ 






Hotel and lodging 
\Real estate 


3 
1 




Agricultural "related 
technoioQv 


2 




Recreation and tourism 
Other distributive fvdn- 


± 




TRADE AND INDU^^TRTAL 


IIR 


11. 


c< d L» ^^^1 1 1 


45 




Commercial art occu- 


74 




I 

ROMP T?rT»Kir»MTr'Ct 


% 


15.8 


pations 
Commercial photogra^^hy \ 


3 




Food management, pro- 






occupations 






duction and services 


117 




Foreman, supervisor 


1 




Family relations 


• 40 




a r>^^ n^^rroTn^rt do i— 






Other, home economics 


1 




velopinent 






HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 


39^ 


3.9 


Quantity food occupa- 
tions 


40 




Dental lab technology 


39 










3USINE3S AND OFFICE 


240 


24.0 








:Ousiness <?ata procG-ss lii'^ 


229 










system occupations 


s 

s 


> 
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Number of women in traditional training programs, by Of|ice of 
Education det^^iled classifications:. Sample of AVTS students. United 
States, Spring 1977 



Program 



MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 



Advertising services 
Personal serv ice s 

HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 



Dental assisting 
Medical lab asisting 
Nursing' 
_ P r ac t ical (vocational) 

nursing ^ — _ 

Nursing assistance (aide) 
Radiologic tech (x-ray) 
Medical assistant 
Community health aide 

HOME ECONOMICS 

Homemaking, personal , 

home and fcunily 
Child development 
Clothing and textiles 
Foods and nutrition 
Housing and'>iOTne furnish- 
ing 

^ Home economics, occupa- 
tional preparation 
Other, home economics 
Care and guidance of 

chiljciren 
ClotKing management ,pro- 

dVction Si services 
Insmtutional and home 
management 



Number of wo- 
men in sample 



Num- 
ber 



Percent 
of total 



Program 



12 

6 
6 

241 

40 
2 
21 

34 
129 
2 
10 
3 

202 

4 

27 
38 
6 



10 
4 

101 



1.2 



24.9 



20,9 



BUSINESS AND OFFICE OCCUPA- 
TIONS 



Accounting and computing 
occupations 

Filing, office machine, 
and clerical occupa- 
tions 

Stenographic , secretarial 
and related occupations 

Typing and related occu- 
pations 

Other busir^ss 

TECHNOLOGY OCCUPATIONS 
. •> 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL OCCU- 
PATI ONS 



Additional class 
but did 



Cosmetology 

Textile Production, etc>r 
Other trade and inc^ustrial 




Number of wo- 
men in sample 



Num- 
ber 



Percent 
of total 



84 

143 

120 

28 
1 



137 

121 
15 
1 



38.8 



14.2 



ificationr that are traditional, 
not appeal i n the sample 



M ARKETING AND D: >TRIBUTI0N 
Transportation 

HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 
. Medical lab technician 



H0M6 ECONOMIC S 

Consumer education 
. Home management 

Home furnishing , equipment and S3rvices 



BUSINESS AND OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
Inforn;ation communications 

TECHNOLOGY OCCUPATIONS 

Water and waste vater technology 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS 
Otber personal services 
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Table D-9- Women scudents enrolled in vocational training programs nationally 
and in the student survey sample, by broaov^ classification of study 
and N-M-T category: Students from Office of Civil Rights Scunple 
of selected AVTS, United States, 1974, and a selected sample of 
students iii AVTS^ United States, Spring 1977. 



Broid classifica- 
ti n of study 


Student enrollment (percent) 


Non-traditional 


Mixed 


Traditional 


National Survey 
sample 


National 1 ^^^®y 
\ 3 sample 


.... - Survey 
National 

s ample 


Agriculture 

Distributive 

Health 

Home economics 

Busu.ness 

Technical 

Trade and industrial 


22.0 13.8 
2.0 0.7 
0.1 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 d.l 
4.8 ■ 5.4 

72.9 80.0 


\ 


7.1 9.7 . 
30.2 31.6 
0.6 3.9 
14.8 15.8 
23.1 ' 24,0 
I 5.8 3 1; 
^18.5 li.8 


CO 

0.5 1.2 
\ .6 24.9 
24.6 20.9 
35.5 33.8 

0-2 0.0 
ie.6 14.2 


Agrioulture 
Di s t r ibu t i VG 
Health 

Home economic?? 

Business 

Technical 

Trade and industrial 




' ' — (number) — 


1,240. 144 
11 7 
4 0 
0 0 
0 ^ , . 1 
27S 57 
4,104 838 


. 1,699 97 
7,200 316 ^ 

137 39 
3,530 158 
5,519 240 
1,381 31 
4,405 . 118 


0 . 0 
458 12 
17,678 241 
21,069 202 
30,400 376 
(139 0 
2 5,Vf3 137 




Appendix E. ~ Ques^onnaires 



• Non-traditional 
o Mixed 

• Traditional 

• Educational Personnel 




associates 



Non-traditional 



January IS 7 7 




Dear Student: 

Under a contract from ths Bureau of Occupational and Adult Edu- 
cation, US .Department of Health, Education and Welfare (DHEW) , Rj 
Associates, a woman-owned consulting firm is undertaking research 
designed to better understand the occupational choices of young women, 
and eventually assist women to increase the occupational options avail- 
able to thetn. The purposes of the research are to identify those ^ 
factors that influence the decisions of young women to enter vocational J 
educational programs which traditionally have been dominated by men; 
to identify the various people who may have helped in making that 
choice; and to develop information on their experiences in those programs. 

' Since ^^you are one of the relatively few young women in the United 
States Who have enrolled in a "non- traditional" vocational progrciin, 
your participation in the study is the key to its success. 

We would like you to fill out the attached questionnaire, which will 
provide much needed information, and return it to us in the stamped pre- 
addressed envelope. Your answers, together with those from other young 
women in similar vocational training programs , will help others to benefit 
from your experiences. 

You are not required to participate in this study, but we would 
sincerely appreciate your participation. 

Sincerely yovirs, 

Rj ASSOCIATES, INC. • ' 




Rc^lyn D. Katie 

President and Project Director 



RDK/aif 
Enclosure ' 




lOiS Wilson Boulevard. Arlihgtpn, Vifgiriia 22209 (703) 524-3360 



SEC(>NDARY WOMEN 11^ VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Student Questionnaire 



Pleafec respond tc A LL questions. 

1. T.i?hat gradr. are you now in? (Check one) 



a. 
b. 
c. 



11th grade 
12th grade 
Other (specify) 



Which of the following best describes 
your racial/ethnic group? (check one 

I ) Black/Negro 



a. 



2. Kow old are you? 



b. 



c- 



CaucasianAHiite 



e. 



□ 

j I Hispanic* 

I I Asian or Pacific Islander** 

I I American Indian -r Alaskan 
Native*** 



i:llto"l/;ZT^^T oc=upa.io„, circle on. and pl.c. an ...ore 
.»P1..; Please fill L^fsTElE .aL^^^ot^e? ' " '"^ ^ 

Occupational List 



CLERICM,-bank teller, bookkeeper, cashier, 
mail carrier, office machine operator, pay- 
roll receiving, shipping or stock clerk, 
secretary, telephone operator, typist. 

SKILLED WORK.r2R-baker, construction man. 
crane ir.an, foreman,machinist , mechanic, re- 
pairman. . . 

AGRICLILTURE-f armer , farm laborer , f arm 
manager. . . 

LABCr-i-R— except farm— construction laborer, 
frcignc, stock or materials handler , garbage 
colle-juor, gardener, lumberman, car washer, 
vare.iousenian. . . 

r-IANAC-2R and/or ADMINISTRATOR— admihistra- 
;tor, oank officer, buyer, contractor, de- 
partment head, manager, ov/ner of business.- 



SEMI-SKILLED WORKER-assemb : er , checker, 
dry cleaning operator, gas station at- 
tendant, laundry operator, machine opera- 
tor, packer, bus, truck or taxi drxver 
welder. . . ' 

PROFESSIONAL or TECHNICAL WORKER-accoun- 
tant, . .ergyman, computeiv programmer , 
craftsman, engineer, health techniciah, ■ 
lawyer, nurse, performer, i>bysician, 
scientist, social worker, teacher. 

SALES WORKER-advertising agent, insur- 
ance agent, real estate broker, sales 
clerk, salesman. . . 

SERVICE WORKER-barber, childpare worker, 
elevator operator, fireman, food service 
worker, guard, hairdresser, janitor, 
maid, police. . 



Other 



>syour mother currently employed? 




(Specify father's occupation) 



□ Yea 



□ No 



' ^'£:-^.:-\^irL'^x" "cs^yr" -.i^otS":": t'^"' °- oocup.tio„ax List 

Ox:her ^ - - - ■ 



(Specify mother's occurpation) 



-^^^ Jracitic I slander includes* oercsnnc v^r*^^^ ^ • • ^ ^ 

piles Of the Far East, Southeast Asia or ^^.^S^'^^^ ^' "^'^'"^^ 
** *A.^.ericM>. Tnri i::»n z^laQVpn'NTo4-^,,^ ■;r>^i A • Pacific Islands. 

^ ^Sn^I^i^rTSBilii oT^i^^ having origins in any of the 



□ 




* o 



/ 



During your lifetime, aboMt how mc^y years was your mother employed? (Check one) 
Never 2 . { | 



under 5 years 



3. 

4 



S to 9 years 
- j j 10 to 14 years 



5- ^ j 15 or more 
^ years 



How much education did your parents complete? (Check one for each parent) 

MOTHER FATHER 

a. 3th grade or less 

b. Did not finish high school 

c. yigh school graduate 

d. Some college 

e. College gradtiate or beyond 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



a. 
b. 

C- 

d. 
e. 



9. In your estimation which of the following is closest to your household income 
(your parents* income if you are living with them)? (Check one) 



1- n Less than $5,000 

2. □,$5,001 - $10,000 

3. Q $10,001 - $15,000 



4/ Q $15,001 - $20,000 
5- Q $20,001 and over 
6. [j^ Don't know 



10- How many courses of math and sc^' -e have you taken in high school? (Enter the num- 
ber of courses . ) 



A. 



MaLiiematics B. 
C* Arc those courses measured in (check one) : [ | Years 

Trimesters or Quarters 



f Science 
j Semesters 



11. 



12. 



What are vour plans after high school? (Check one) 

A. Q to work B. Q to atl nd a two-year or a /four -year academic program 

to attend a vocational/technical program d. j | have no plans 

Other (Please specify) 

If you checked A- in question #11, what is the title of the job you would be 
seeking? . . • 



A_ 



13. If you checked C. in question #11 above, in what vocational/technical training cour 
would you enroll? 



se 



Below is a list of educational programs 
resembles the one in which you arc now 



Please check the progrcim that most closely 
enrolled* 



AGRI-BUSINESS 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5* 
6. 
7, 



_ Ornamental Horticulture 
Agricultural Production 

Agricultural Supplies/Services 

Agricultural Mechanics 
^Agricultural Products 
^Agricultural Resources 

Forestry 



MAR KETING AND DISTRIBUTION 
B. 
9. 

10. ' 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



Apparel & Accessories 
Food Distribution 
Food Services 
General Merchandise 
Jiotel and Lodging 
_Real Estate 
^Recreation and Tourism 
Automotive 



Warehousing 



HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 



17. 

HoilE ECONOMICS 



Dental Lab Technology 



18. Food Management, Production 

and Services 

19. Family Relations 



BUSINESS AND OFFICE 



20. Business Data Processing 

System Occupations 

21. Supervisory and Administrative 

Management Occupations 

TECHNICAL OCCUPATIONS 



22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 



^Agricultural Technology 
_Chem^.cal Technology 
_Sci(^ntific Data Processing 
_ Agricultural-Related Technology 
_AerAnautical Technology 
_Architectural Technology 

Civil Technology 
^Electrical -Teclinology 
^Electronic Technology ^ 
^Electromechanical Technology 
^Environmental Control 
^Instrumental T jhnology 

Mechanical Tecimology ' 



Other (Please specify) 



TRADE AND IflDUSTRIAL 



35. 
36. 
37. 

38. 
40. 

41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 

51 . 

b2. 
53, 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 



ei. 

64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
/69>-^ 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 



74. 

75. 
76. 
77. 



Commercial Art Occupations 
Comme-*^ Photography Occupations 

Foremari. Supervisor and Management 
Development 

Quantity Food Occupations 
Air Conditioning Installation and 



Repair 
Appliance Repair 
Body and Fender Repair 
Auto Mechanic 

Auto Specialization Repair 

Aircraft Maintenance • • 
^Building Trades 
^Blueprint Reading 

Business Machine Maintenance 

Carpentry , Construction 
Jiea^ry Equipment Maintenance Opera- 
tion 
_Masonry 
_Plastering 

Plumbing and Pipefitting 
jCustOdial Services 
_piesel Mechanic 

Drafting Occupations 

Electrical Occupations 

Electronic Occupations 

Radio and Television . 



Fabric Maintencjnce Services 
_Graphic Arts Occupations 
Industrial Atoiiic Energy Occupa- 
tions i 
^Maritime Occupa^jLions 
_Metalv;orking Occupations ^ 
Machin^-^tiop \ 

Lne Tool Operation 
and Cutting 
Tool and Die Making" 
Metallurgy Occupations 
_Barbering * 
Law Enforcement Training 
JFfef rigeration 

Small Engine Repair Internal Com- 
bustion 

Stationary Energy Sources Occupa- 
tions 




Leatherworking 
JUphols^tering 
Woodworking Occupations 



ERIC 



15. Using the scale provided, hov; would you rate each of 
the following as influencing your decision to select 
your present vocational training program? (Ente ■ 3, 
2, or 1 in each space provided.) 



3 
2 
1 



very important 
somewhat important 
not important , 



Am likely to earn 
a good income 



B. Have interest 
in the area 



Have abi 
in the a 



lity I 



D. Attracted by working conditions (steady- work, many 
available jobs, opportunity for advancement, etc.) 

E. Otiher (Please specify) 



16. 



Usijig the scale provided, please rate the influence of the following methods in 
helping you select your present vocational program. (Enter 3, 2, or 1 in each space 
provided. ) 



A. Individual Counseling 

'^roup Couriscl i i^.g : 

'B, Mixed grou};.s of 
men and womnn 



C. C^roujiS of women 
onl y 

L. Vocational testing 
program 



3 - very important 
2 =i somewhat important 
1 = not important 



E. Visiting potential job sites 




F. Having representatives from in- 
dustry visit your class. 

G . Other 



H, Career education progreun (includes familiarization with wo rk en vironments and 
work habits, and expeT^ence in basic occupational ski lis) . P p 

LJ 

J. Career orientation program (includes descriptions of various occupatloifis and 
their educational and skill requirements for employment). | j 



17. 



In the list of counseling programs i^n question #16 (A-J) , please put a circle around 
those that aye available ac vour school. \ 

O O. 0 O 



18. In^^ which programs, listed in question #16 have you participated? (Indicat'^ participa- 
tion by checking. the appropriate bcx (es) below.) \ ^ 

• n □ □ □ □ . . □ □ ! 



B . C 



.G 



H 



19. 



Yes 



In addition to attending school, are you presently working? [ | 

B. If yes,, is yoor j6b relate'd to the occupation for which . . 

^ you- are studying? o I I 



Did the sthool you are attending help get you the 
job? ' 



□ 

□ 
□ 



No 



No 



No- 



ERIC 



20 



Using the scale below, pl-^ase rate the influence of the following persons in 



helping you select your present educ .^irmal program/ (Enter 3, 2, cr 1 in 
each space provided.) /"j 



Mother 



Father 



3 = very important 

2 = somewhat important 

1 = not important 



MAN 



WOMAN 



C/D. 



Other relative 



C. ^ 



D. 



E/F, Friend 



G/H. Teacher: cr. High Scliool 



E. 



G. 



\ 



H. 



1/J. 



Sr. High School 



□ 



K/L. Ccuns^elor: Jr . High School 

M/N. Sr. High School 

Other School ' Personnel : 



K. 



M. 



0/P- 



Jr. High School 



Sr. Hiah School 



P.. 



20(2) . 


If in 20(1) you marked 2 or 3 for 
this person (s) teachos. 


any teacher, please indica^ <^ -what subject area. 




Teachers 


Teaching Area 




A. Jr. High Man 


1 '■ ' " 1 2' ' ^ 'j 




B. Sr. High Woman 






C. Sr. High Man 


1 \ 2 • 




D. Sr. High Woman 


1 ' ^ 2 ' ^ 

' " ^\ 


20(3). 


If any event, rather than person, 


influenced your decision /briefly .describe. 



ERIC 



20(4). If in. question 20(1) you put 3\ (very important) after any of the following: 

Teacher (s), CpuRselor (s) , or other School Personnel/ please list their names ' 
.and addresses below: . 



Name 



Position (teacher, counselorT' etc. > 



— * • - . • . .. . ■ ^ 


HIS. or her. school name 

* • . •• . • 


■ E • »: ■ 


His "or her.schbol address 




'iQame * ■ 


Position (teaoher, counselor /^etc* > . 


ms, or her school name. 




His or her school laddress 


' ^ ' ■ / 


21; Are you the only women 
. If no, how many ot tiers 


' I . , ' — ^ — ■■ 

irf your vocational training classroom? | j Yes ' { | No 
are there?' | | 

(Insert appropriate nuitibqr) 



(Please respond^ to ectch ^estion) 



- ■ ■ * . . • 

A. Men students find it difficult to 
adjust to women students. ' 

,B.v^ yeachers find it difficult to adjust • 
to women stii^ents. 

C. Teachers pay more attention to men * 
^ students , - 

D. " Countjelors pay TOre attention to the. 

^ men . students. 

... . . • " ■ ' ' ■ *> 

'E. . Tec? Cher s epcpect .women students to per- 
form at, a higher level than* men students. 
■ • : 

F. On the whole, the men students ^re 
• better prepared than the' women 
students. 



Yes • 


Somiewhat 

N 


1 . No / 

































G.. Otlier problems (Please specify)/. 



■4± 



"22, ..(Continued) . ' ^ ; ^^ 

In your vocational education, classes : 

Have inen 's:tudents had more science 
» classes tharj women ^tuden^ts? 



.3Yes 



Somewhat 



No 




I. Is thi^a problem ;for you? 



J. Have jnen^ students had more math 
. cla&ses than women students?" 




K. Is this a* problem fpr you? 



^L. - Have men jstudents had more technical 
subjects than women students?: . v 

•; . • . ^ ...... . . ■ • ' i 

M: Is this a grdblem for you? . ^ • ■ 




23. Would you seek help from any of the following if you wer6 having problems (such as- 
those. listed above) in your vocational classes? (Check one for* each. ) o . 









Yes 


No . " . 


■ ■ >. ■ ■ 


Parents . 




□ 






Friends . ^ 






. □ •; . 


. • • •■- p. 


Counselors 










Teachers 








■ . 


Others (Please specify) 


V 






24*. A. Do you eventually plan to work in the area in which 


you are 


presently trailing? 1 




|~| Yes 






certain ' , 



B. ^. Did you eVer seriously consider training , . • ' * 

for any other alternative occupation? " □ Yes □ no 

' C, . If yes, what alternative (s) did. you consider? (Please specify) /\ 



4 



When you have completed the/questidnnaire / fold it in thirds , insert it i%ithe pj?e-v^ • 
addressed, envelope; and mail directly to: ; , . jf - J 



Associates, Inc. 
ipiS^Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22209 . 



1 



You will need no stamps for the mailing, 
d j^Thank you; for your help. *. , 



/■ no 



y 

o 




dssociates 



Mixed . 



January 1977 



Dear Student: j 



• Un<^er a contract Lfrom the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education, US Department of Health/ iSducat ion, ' and Welfare (DHEW)^ 
:^Rj Associates, a •womai>*-ovmed consulting firm, undertaking a study 
designed to*better un<3ers3:and the occupational choices of young women, ^^ 
and eventually to assist in. increasing occupational choice^'for all ^ 

' women • T • . , • ^ - 

••'*■. " • » . ' . 

^e purpose 6f the research is to pinpoint ihose factors which • . 
^influence th^'decisions of young women to enter various vocationa,l * ' 
educational 4>rograms. / ■ ' , / ' ■ •/ . ' ; 

■ ' *' ■ * ■ * ■ ' - ' ' ' ■ 

, We would like you to fill out the attached questionnaires, which, 
will provide much needed infoannat it to us in the stamped 

pre-addr^ssed envelop;^ ^^our answers; together with-thpse from other 
young TOmeh in siin^ vocational training, programis, will help others to 
benefit from your escperiences • 

^ You are not •riequired to participate in this study, but we would 
sincerely appreciate, your participation! 



Siij;cereiy^ your 
Rj ASSOCIATES; Iirc. 



-Roslyn'D. Kano^ . 
" President and Project Director 



-RDK/aif 
Bnclosui^e 



t 



. * SECONDARY WOMEN iN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

• ^ . . T Student Questionnaire . 

Pleake ^respond t6 ALL questioYisS, ' 



1. What- grade are you now in? (Check one) 



c. 



— J llth gra^e * . ^^ 
12th grade 
Other (specify) , 



2. :Hbw old are -you? 



' 2\. Which-of the- following liest describes / 
J . ' your racial/ethnic .group? (Chicle one), 

j J 31ack/Negro . \ 

j I . Cauca^an/White . . 

fTl "Hispanic* , ' ^ . 

j j Asian or i?>a«.fic Islander** ' 

American Indian or Alaskan *^ 
. Native*** • - - ^i 



r a. 
b. 
c. 

■>d. 

e. 



4i Wkat is (was) your fat her ' s usu al oct;upation? Circle one and place an\,"F" before 
your . selection, e,g. , (T farmei^ ^. If his occupation is not listed kmong the ex-^ 
^ ainples, please fill in the blank jnarked '^ther." . . - ' \ ^ 

Occupational^ List . 

CLERlCAL- -bank jtelle r . bookkeepe r,' c^hier, SEMI-Sk;ILL£'D WORKER—assembler , checker > ^ 
mail carrier, office 'machine operator , pav - ^ dry cleaning' opejrator, gas stzaltion at- 
ir^ii -rArt^t^TTr-Snrr oK^^^.-r^v, c.4-^«v .^i^^v tendant , laundry Operator y inachine opera- ^ 



rblljcecfiiidLiig, shipping hr stock cl*erk, 
secret,jax^^ 'teUjephoae^OBarjatjoE > tjj;eiS^^V • " 

SKILLED WORKER-^baker , construction man-, • 
crane man, foreman ^ina:chinist , mechanic, re- 
pairman. . -V . ' 

AGRICULTURE — fanner > farm laborer, farm 
manager . ^ . . ; 

LASORER^-except^'Tarm — construction laborer, 
freight, stock or mater4.ala ^haricller, garbage 
collector, gardener, lumberman, car washer,' 
warehouseman. . " , .. ' 

MANAGER arid/or' ADMIN^^STROTOR — administra- 
tQi;> bank* officer , .b^^^ contractbr,. de- 
partment nKe ad , managgr, owner of busiriess. . 



tor, packer, busv truck or taxi\ driver. 



welder* 



PROFESSIONAL* or TECHNICAL WORKER- -^ccoiin-^ j 
tant, clergyman, computer programmer, ■ T^'l- 
draftsman, engineer, health technician,, • i^ 
lawyer , nu/ke , performer, . physicicuiifX 
scientist, social Worker, teacherT^. i 

SALES WORKER-^-advertisferig agent, insur*- ^ 
ance* agent , real estate broker , sales 
jclcrk, saiesmafi- - - • \ 

SERVICE W0RKER-7barber,\childcar^. worker, 
elevator operatot , -fireman, food service y 
worker, guard , haird:ressej: , Tjanit'or, * \ . 
. mai'd , ^ol i ce . ■ .- ■ v ' * / ■ * . 



Other 




\ .X (Specify-^ather * & occupation)' 3 



5. ' Is your mpi:hsr cutrent^ly employed? 



O^Yes 



No , 



6. ^ 



'^s) ypur mbtheir; Vs usual ogcv 
an I'X .thrOugK^ your U'^ 
tij^^tfjLon Is, not listed a^v^'SJ, f 



Other (Specif y jnothe27.Vs. bccu^ation)^ 



n? Select one froirj^ the Occupational ; List :V:fl 
jDlace. /in "M".rbefore it . (M BlJy^ 1 If ! jj 
che» blank marktd "Othfer ."" 

■ ■ ' ' a 



:.f ^Hispanic includes i Mexican Puerto" Rican, Cuban , othrer.. Spanish- orp.gin. , -"M 

* *A3ian- of Pacific Inlander includes; persons haVing origins in any of the brig i^nal . i| 

." p'e0pl9s of the.far^^ I^Acific 'islands. . ' V;f 

Q''^ *Americari' Indian or Alaskan Native includes ; j^ersons having origins in anv* of this '-/r^ 

CD Ipxoriginal , peoples.'bf ' North America/ * * J^cj'r- . ». > ' / ; v^S 



During your lifet^e, about how many years wa& your luothier employed? (Chieck 'one) 

5» { . \ 15 or xnc 



1. I Never ^ • 
■ 2^ J . j jihder 5 years. 



4. 



5 to 9- years * • , 
-10 to 14' years 



more 

years 



• How^much* education did your parent complete? (Check one for eaclj^parent) 



MOTHER 



FATHER 



a, 8th^ grade or less 
b'. Did not finish high school 
c. High school graduate 
'h* ^drnet college 
e. -Col'lege graduate or beyond 



. a« 
b. 
c. 
d/ 
e. 



c. 
e. 



; In ypyr Vstimation which of the following is^ closest to yo^jir househoi^ 
V. (your parents [income if you cu:e living with them)? (Check on^) 

1, n Less than $5,000 : ■ - O $15,001 - $20,000 

• .2;, n $5#001 - $10/000 ^ '^''^^ 5/ Tl $20,001' ah^ 

i $lQ^b01, - $15^000 ^ ' " . , 6. 'Q Efen't^ know / * 



How*many courses of math and. science have you taken in. high school? (Enter the num- 
ber of courses.) " . - . . * ^-3 • ' V • 

. . . , 

Ai i • Mathematics . . B. 



C. Aire these courses measured ifx (ch^ck one )^ [ . . ) ^ears p^j 

'1^ ^^rimesters of 



Science ' . . 
iSeiriesters ; 
' \ i j .Quarters 



D . school?' >«Iheck* bng;)^" 



work 



B. 



□ 



to attend a* two"-year or a four— year academic program 



j' "[ to attend a vocational/technical program ^^D. j { . have no plans. 



E, ] I Oy^er (Please specify) 



2:- If you checked A. in question #11, what is the title of t;he job you "would he 

/seeking?, ." ' . ' . \ . ■ ' : ■ . ■ . . ' ■ • 

ji ' " ^ ^ ^ - r . ' ' ^ . 



mm 



^^^?v(Lf:. YOvi checked C. in question #11 abov.e , in what, vocational/technical training -coifrse 

|||5Ji:;Vbuld:;you .eiMToll?^ r ' "oi V ^ ' ' .. ' 



fil. 



14. 



Below is a list of e^ucatioricil programs. Please; check the program that npst closely 
"resembl.ies y-yie one in ^ich you"arc -Tiov-z^^eiirolled. _ . 



A(3RI-BOSINES 3 
1. 

2: ' 
3-. 

4. ' 

5. ' 
6.., " 
7,^ 



_ Ornamental Hor1;iculture 
^Agricultural Production' 
^Agricultural^' Suppli'es/Servixzes 
jAgricultural Mechanics 
jAgricUlt^rar Products 
J\gricultu3:al Resources • 
^Forestry .' . ^ 



MARKETING AND ;DISTRIB«TIOiN 



.8. 

•9.' • _ 

10. ^ 

11. _ 

*13./_ 

14: ^jj^ 

i^ - _ 
16. 



J\ppare^ & Accessories 

Food Distribution 

— . . - J .0 

J^ood Sefyices 
jtSeneral- Merchand 



_Hotel. and Lodging 
^Real Estate . : 
^Recreation and Tourism 
_Auto(ti6tiye . l- - 
'Warehousing 



HgALTH OCCUPATIOl^S 

^7. Q. Dentdl Lab Technology 

.HOME .ECONOMICS 
18. \ 

19. 



. \ 



_Food Management , Produortion 
and Services 
_ .Family RelatiQns 



BUSINESS^AND OFFICE 



20, ;, B usiness ■ Data Processing 

. System Occupations 

21. > Su^^visory and* Administrative 

Management Occupations^ 

TECHt^iCAL OCCUPATIONS 



2Z. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

•26. 

.27 . 
28- 
2?v 
30. 
31. 
32 r 
33, 
34. 



^Agricultural. Technology 
jChemical-^'Technolojfy • » ' 
^Scientific Data Processing 
_ Agricultural-Related TechnoJ.pgy 
_Aeronau,tical TecKnplogy . " 

_Ar<jhitectural. Technology 
_Civil Teqhnorpgy_ 
^Electrical Technology 
Electronic Technology 
^Electromechan^^Cal technology: 
Environmental Control 



^^Instrumiental Technology 
-Mechanical. Technology 



Other .'(Pl?ase specif y} 



TftADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
35,. 
36. 
'37. 



38. 
40. 

'41 
42. 
43. 

44i^ 

46. 
47. 

. 48. .. 
49. _ 
.50.' 

VSl . 
,52. 

53; 

54. 
*55. 
' . 56 . 

57.-'. 

58. 

59. 

60.. 

61.*- 

62. . 

63. 
64. 

'^6.5, 

66: 

67. 
•68. 
69. 
70. 
.71. 
72. 
7.3 .- 

74 .- 

76. 
77. 



_Coinmercial_Art Opcirpat.ioils ''-f'^ '7^: 
_XcHnmercial :Ehotography Occjjpationsj; 
_2FoFeman, Supervisor and Management^ 
Development .. . • . ' • v^j: 
__Quantit.y Food Occupations, '.4: 
_Air Conditioning Insjballeltioh andvs 

Repair • " ' 

^Appliance Repair >:» 
Body and Fender Repair*^ 



* .Auto Mechanic 



_Autb- Specialization Repair 
_Aircraf t Maintenance' . , * 
JBuilding Trades 
_Blueprint Reading 
^Business Mac]?y.ne Maintenance 
jCarpentry, ^Construction ^ \ 
jHeavy Equipment Maintenance Opera- 
tion * , .■ ■ \ 
^Masonry ^ . - ;^ 
JPlastering 

_Plumbing and Pipef itting * 
Custodial Services' * • 
DiesQl Mechanic 



Drafting Occupation^ 



^Electrical Occupations" 

Kf^ctronic Occupations 
_Radio and Television 
Tabric Maintenance Services 

Graphic Arts Occupations ' ■ - . 
JEhdustrial Atomic Energy Occupa-. \ 



tions - ^ 

Maritime Occupations " 

_ Metalworking Occupations 
Machine Shop 



-rMachine Tool Operation 



^ Welding and Cutting . . ^■ 

Tool and Die Making • ^ ' 

Metallurgy Occupations * 

■ Barber jing / 

^La^^'-^Knforcern.^J'nt Training ■ ( ■ • ^ 

' Mgeration * * ' * " 3 

_33/rtali EnginpJ^^Repair Internal Com-^; 

bustlon • f 4 
Stationary Energy Bourc.es Occupa-;^| 

^ tions ^ 

' Leatherworking 



7 



^Upholsteir ing \ ' v 

Woodwoirking ; Occupations 



LS. Using the 'scale provided, hov7 would you. rate each of 
the following as influencing your decision, to select 



your presePnl: vocational training, program? CEnter 3/ 
2, or 1 in each space provided.) 



A,.: . Am likely to ea'rn 
a good . income 



3 ^- very important * 
2 = some^what'/iiinportant 
2 = not. important < 



B. Have iryee^st j \ 
. in the area: I 



C\ Have ^ility 
in the area 



D. Attracted by working conditions (steady woirk, many. 
• avscilable jobs> opportunity 'for advancement, etc.) 

E. Other (Please speci^fy) ■ ' . . f ; . 



- Using the scale.. provided, please rate the influence of the followihg methods ir^ 
helping you' select your present vocationaK^rogrami. (Ent^r 3, .2, or 1 in each space 

3 = very important 



. provid(?d. ) 
A. . irifaiy^Ldual CQunseling 

Group Counseling: 

B. Mixed groups of 
/ men arid womon 

,C. Gr9U]->s of women 
on 1 y 

P- Vo*cational testing 
program " 




2 = somewhat important 
1 = not important 

■ ' ' • f . 

E. ■ Visiting potential- job sites 



F. Having representatives from in-- 
dustry visit your class * / 



G Other 




□ 



Career education program (includes familiarization with v;o rk en virr^nments ancl : 
work habits,, and eS:perience in, basic occupational skills) . 1 I • • - 

J- Career orientation program (includes descriptions of various occupations and 
^ their edyca!kLbnal and skill requirments for employment)^, j • j * 

• ' ■ , ■ ■ /-^ " > 1_J'' . > ■ ' 



L7. ^n the list of counseling programs in question #16 (A-J) , "please put a circle , around ' 
'those that are available at your school^ *. , \ * . - 

I; ■ ■ -'c o . o o. ■ o ' , : - ;. V 



L8, 



' " I ' ■ ^ ' ■ . . , . 1 1 

. . f ' ■ ♦ ■■ « * ^ - ' ■■ / ••• 

In which prpgirams listed in- question ^16 have you participated? (Indicate parti 



• tion by checking the appropriate box (es) below . ) 



cipa- 



□ : □ - □ „□ jP 

A * ■ B.. ^C E V, F G H' ' J 



19. In addition to attending school, are you prissently workingi? { | Yes 
B.^ If. yes, is^your job related to the dccupation-for which — . 

Yes 



B. ' If. yes, is^your job related to the dccupation-for which — . 
' you are stu5yi,ng? » . ' L_l 



fef C. . «*Did the ^hool you ate attending help get you the' 

>'.V.'.".\. • '■ ; job? ' ■ " •••• - ' ... _ /., ' 



□ 



Yes 



□ 



No 



No- 



No 



20 a) 



. Using the^ scale ielow, plekse. rate 'thevinf luenc% of\the 'ifoilbwing persbAs.in • • 
^ helping you select your present pdncatidnal program. (Entfe5f.3, .2, 6x \ in * - - 
.^ch space rproyided.) * l . • ^ . ~ . ^ 



20(2) 



B; 





Mother 



Father 



.3 = very - important ^ 
^2 = someyhat^ important 
^1 [= not important 

■ ■ ■ ■ 



woiyiAN 



C/D^. .. other relative 



'E/F. vFriend 



C. 



F. 



4 





Teacher : Jrl JTigh School ''^ ' 






« ■ ' < 






\^ ■ ' ' ■ » ■ ■ 
Sr. riigh School . 








I/J. 


I. 




>■ - . J. 

« 














Counselor : Jr . High ' School - 


■ K, 

- > ■ 


a. • 












• 


M/N. ■ 


• « Sr. High School 

' ' ■ *■ 


M. . 






• 




Other School Peirs^onnel : / 








if 


















0/P. ,^ 


" ^ / ' J3^- High ^choql 


0. . 




p. 


















. ~ Sr. High School . • 




1 

1 




V 

■ \ 








■ \ 




If fn 20(l)\you marked .2 or/ 3 :for_any^ what .sujbpect- 

' this person (s) teaches; ; / V> « • . 



: A. 

B- 
C- 
D. 



person ( 

* ." / 

/t'eaghers 

/ * ~~' ♦ 

Jr. High. Man 
Jr . High Woman ^ 
Sr. High>Ian 
Sr.. High Woman. . 



area^> 



• TgachinghAcea 



$ ■ •- * 



1_ 
1 

1\ 
1 



2 

2 ' 

2 



. /■ 



20(3) 



. ;lf any event , rather than person , influenced your decision^ t brief ly descWfae* 



If in question 20 J[l): you put ,3 (yexy important! after aiiy of the following s 
Teacher{s)v Counselor (s) , or other School Per spnriel , please- ^ist tSeir^^ r^^ 
and addresses, below: ' . . " 



Position (teacher, counselor, etc^T 



His or her school *nanier 



S 



:His -or- her school acjditess 



•5 



iName 



Posijtion (teacher^ counselor, etc.) 



His or her school name 



Hi3 or her school address 



~ ~ . ■ ^ — ~ ~ • .. - 1 

;2l. . Are .you- the only woiften in'your vocational trdinirig, classroom? [ j Yes \ 

X If no, how mainy others aire there? . ^ ■ - 



Qno 



(Insert appitopriate number) 



22. *Ih your vocational education-^ lasseg have you experienced >ny of .the following? ^<o 
(I^^ease rtespond to each question) r 



A.' Men students find it difficult to * 
adjust tb WGHrten students.- 




|3 



Teachers^jind it difficult adjust 
\Cy . ^*to women students. • ' ' 



/ 



;Cv Teach6i:s pay more/alitentiorf to men 
' -Qitud^pts . . . . 



' P* *: Counselors pay more - attention to l^he 
, . ' ijfien* students. , . 

* - . • .:' . ' • • / * .. . 

;/ > E. . Teachers, expect women students to per- 



■'l^ ;form at a. higher level than men students*. 



tV"^, --iU>_:lpji_the whole/ the. men .stimeniis are 
, . % better prepared than tl^^omen 



.Students. 



Somewhat; 



No 



■ ■ K 



tt-.v-' G. zither problems (Please specify) 



7 



at'--' 



122.> (Continued)' . ' . , ; 

\ * ' ^. \ !. ■ . . • * 

in yctar vocational Education clasBTsts : 

. Have, men students 'had more-* science 
, ' f/" Classes ^than» women -students? V ^ * 



T. ..is. this a Tprahlem cf or. you? 



J. Have men students, had more math 
: classes than women^studerits? ■ 



Yes 



Somewhat 



i 



K. - Is this a problem for you? 



/ Have men students had more technical 

V " puSjects than women students? ^ 



this a problem for. you: 



• 




f 




< 


3: ■ ' 








p - 


e ■ * 










- * - ' •. * 


i e . ■ _ . -, . 


- * 



23. Vould you seek help from any of j the following if --you were having problems (such as 1 
tho^ listed above) , in your vocational classes? (Check •^^bne for eadh. ) 









Yes 


No 




a. 


Parents 

* ■ ■ . a 

• 


• ; □ 






. b. 


Friends . 




□ 






/Counselors 

r ■* ■* . ■ ■ . 








^' 


- - , #" 
Teachers 




□ V 




' \ e . 


Others (Please specify) 







^4. A. Do you even'^mally plan to work in the area in which you are presently ' training? :| 

^ . J' |~[ Yes ^ [v] Not certain 

B. Did ycu .evQr seriously consic^er training 
for any "other alternative occupation? . 



Q Yes . Q No 

C.^ If yes, wji'at alternative fs) did you consider?' (Please specify) , 



I |Wheii you have completed the questionnaire*,, fold' it in thirds > insi^rt 
addressed envelope, and mail diirectly to;: ^ . . . • 



it i><^the^ 



Rj Associates, ^Inc. 
IQliB-' Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22209' 




>You will heed no stamps 'for the mailing.. 




associates 



Tradqiiional 



*^Jan\iary 1977 



r 



Dear Student: 



4\ 



Under a *c6ntrSct7f rpm the Bureau of Occupational, and Adult ^ 
Education/ US 'j:>ej>ai±©©at of HeetLth, Etducation, and Welfare ((DHEW) r 
Rj Associates,, a womanTOwned consulting firm,, is. undertaking a study 
designed to. better ■ unjlerstahd the' occupational choices of young women, 
and eventually to 'assist -in increasing occupational choices* for all 
women. : ♦ ''\ _ '\ ' . . . ' ' " ; . - ■ 

The purpose' of the refearich.is to pojipoint those factors whi<:h 
influence the decisions of yoimg. women to enter various vocational 
educational programs. '^x^ - ... * 

We would' like you to fill out tl^e attached questionnaires, -which 
will ^provide much needecl information, and" return rit to us ' in the $taanped 
pre-acHressed envelope, ^^our. answers, togetheS: with, those frc^ other 
young women in similar vocational training programs, will help others to 
benefit from your experiences. . ^ 
* ' !>•. * *- 

You are not required to pcirticipate. in this study, but we woul^^ a 

sincerely appreciate your participation. ^ " ■ • / ^ 

■ - % - ' ■ 

' ■. - - . ' ■ . ■ ^ . ■ ^ . 

Sincerely yours, \ 

• ■ * ^ _ \ ^^ ■ . . * . ' 

' - . • Rj ASSOCIATES^, ^INC. 



I 



RDK/aif 
Enclosure 



RosTyri b. Kane 

President and Project Director^ 




■ZOi 



I 4^ 



|f(y Sj^Wnwn^ Bc^ Virgima . 22200; (703) 524-3360 



, SEGOli^RYfWOMEN- IN VOCATIONAL EDUMTJON 



Student Questionnaire 



Please respond ALL .questions. 




Iv Wiat gra^e qire yotf now in? (Check one), 

-litK: grade 
12th grade ^ - 
Q- J J I Other (speqify) *^ ' 



3/ liylhich of the following 'best describes 



r your racial/ethnic jfxpup? (Check phe) 
a: Black/Neg'ro ' . 

b^. { I Caucasialn/White \ 

c. ' [~] 'Hispaiiic* . ' , 

d. ^ } Asian^or Paqific Islcmder** . 



'* I ' t American Indian or Ala'skan 
Native***- 



'•X 



VThat is (was) (your fat her's usu al occupation? Circle one and* place an."F." befere 
your selection, e.§>, farme^ . If -his occupation is not listed among the ex- . - 
amples, please fill in the blank marke^^l'Other . " * 

. Occupational List * ' 



GLERICAL-r-bank teller, bookkeeper, 'cashier, 
mail carrier, office machine operator , pay- 
roll receivi-ng, shipping or stock cl6rk, 
secretary, telephone operator, typist. 

" a' ' • . ■ ■ 

SKILLED WORKER—baker , construction man 

crane man, foreman ,machinistc, mechanic, re- 

paiman, . % ' . 

AGRICULTURE — farmer, .farm^ labor f? r , farm 
manager J . . ^ ^ 

LABORER — ekcept fa2;m--(i:onsJj?ilction laborer , 
•freight, stock or ma^^rfals hanaier, garbage 

collector, gard^e±^ lumberman , car washer, 
|W4^^iousempn<^^. ,* 



.^J^ANAGER an^/or ADMINISTRATOR—admiriistra- 
tor, bank officer, buyer,, contractor, de- 
partment head, manager, owner of business, <. 



SEMI-SKILLED WORKER- -as s eipbl er , checker, \ 
dry cleaning operator, gas station at- 
tendant, lau?idry operator, machine opera- 
tor*^, packer , bus, track jOr taxi driver > 
welder, ^ * * 



PROFESSIONAii^or-^CHNICAL WORKER—accoun- 
tant ^^^glefgyman, computer, priogrammer, 
^ra^€sman, engineer , health technician, 
lawyer, nurse, performer > physician ^ 
scientist, social worker, teacher. . ' 



"SALES WORKER--a'dvertising agent, in^sur 
ance agent, real estate broker, sales 
clerk, salesman, ^ ^ * 



SERVICE WORXER—barber , childcare , worker, 
elevator * operator , fireman, food ^e^vice ■ 
worker, guard; hairdresser ,, janitor , \ 
maid, police. . . 



Other 



(Specify fatberj^^^ccupation) 



5. Is your mother currently ^employed? 



□ 



Yes 



What is (was)- your mother's usual occupation? Select one from the Occupational -List!^ 

-above, draw an "X'V through. your selection 'and place an "M" before it (M &By6£) . • If 

her occupation is not listed above, fill in the blank marked "Other. " 

"^■"^ " ■ ' ' ' * ' ' . 

Other \( Specify mother * s», occupation) ■ ' • 




V A* Hispaniq includes: Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, other Spanish origin. 

* *Asian' or Pacific Islander includes: persons having origins in any bf the . original ' 
;v;\^-p^^ Southeast Asia, or the. Pacific Islands. J 

:-^** *American Indian or Alaskan Native includes : persons havimg -origins in p!ny of the,.-; V 
0_origin:alv pispples of .North America. 



ERIC 




^i;v During your/. lifetime, abbUt how many years was your -mother er^ployed? (Check one) 

9 1/ . J • 



Never;. • 
under 5 y^ars 



4 



5 -to 9 years / 
10 to 14 ye^rs 



5. 



n 



LJ 



15 or roarev 
yearfe 



^V^:Hw yout-parents C9mBlete? (Check one for each parent) 



MOTHER 



^r, 'a, 8th grade or less \^ 
«{;,'b; Did not finish high school 
i/^ c. High, schpol graduate _ . 

College graduate or beyond 



a. 

c. 
d. 

• e. 



FATHER 



a ^ 

b. 
<c.. 
d. 
e. 



In. ybur;.^ estimation which 6f. the following is closest to your household income 
•rv(your parents' income if you are ii\^ng with them) ? (Check o^e^. ' ' * 

• . f~{. Less than $5,000 



" ''4^ . Q] $5, 001 - $10', 000 
$10,001-..- $15,000 



' 4* rn $1,5 y 001 v^;^ $"20, boo 

. \j DOT) ' t know 



1 



M 



^1 



►'•^^^^^^^ many .courses, of math and science have you taken in hi^h-^chool?, (Enter the num- 
ber of courses •) - ^ 



Mathematics: 



;/C. A:|re these courses measured in (check one) : [ j Years^ ' [ 



i 




l_l — ^ . .|_J 
I I Trimestprs or ' | | \ Quarters ' / 



What are y^ schii^sl? ^ (Check one) • " ' '' 

to abtend a ^ two-year or four-year academic progreim 

1 r^aT/ 



A. "^L ;| to work 



J. 



B. 

C. |. I to attend aj vpcationel/te<mnipal' program 
E ■ ■ 



have nD plans 



Oth^r (Plea^se^ specify/) 



. ; If you checked A^ queV^on #11, what is the tLt\k o^^^he job you would be 
"seeking? ' ] y . ' "'7;;^-' • ; - ' ^ . ' ' 



if you checked C.in question #11 above; dn wh^tvbcatiohal/technical training course 



would y9u . -enroll ?\: " . .. 



■7" 



E RJ C ^^^k^i^i 



1 ^ -vw X"*- 



1 



Ifl4. .^elow is aTlist of educational programs. P,lease check the progifam that most closelyj^ 
tv resembles the *onfe in which you are now fenrolled, , . | 



i^mcETiNG And distribution 



fl"- 



Jidvertising Services 
^Personal Services 
Tjrahspiortation 



Iheal t h occup ations 

11- 



_J)ental Assisting 
vJ^Wdical Lab" Assisting , 
^Nursing ^ 

^Practical' (>Vocaticmal) Nursing 
;_J^ursifig ,Assistahce- 
^I^diologic Tech (X-ray) 
4 Medical Assistant : . 



'.r.. Community health Aide 



^HOME^ECONOMiCS 

; 13. 
14. 

>15V.* 
i'l6; • 

17. I 

18. S 

:;i9. ' 



^Homeipaking, Perj onal, Home and 

Family ■ ■. • 
_Child Development " ' 
JZlothing and Textiles 
^Consumer Education 
JFoods and Nutrition 
_Home Management ^ J^ 

^ousing^and Home .Furnisl[iing 
_HGme Economics f Occupat jLonal 
PrejSaratiop ■ /-^^^ 



20. 
21. 

23^ 



_Care and- Guidance of Children - 
cibthipg Management Production. 

Home Furnishing ,/Equipmient arfd 



^ Services 



Services 

JCnstitutional'and Home Management| 



BUSINESS AND OFFICE OCCUPATIONS , 



24. 
25. 

26. 

21\ 

28^ 



^Accounting and Computing Occupa— J 

tiohs: ■ \/' • • ' 

J'iling^^Vof fic® J^'^cl^ine arid ClerifS 
cal occupations • — 

Jtnformatioa Coinmunications^^^^ - 
^Stenographic , Secre'tariQ;! -and • "| 



Related Occupations 
- ' ^ Typing and Related Occupations 



TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS 



29. 
30. 



^Cosmetology / 

JTextile Productlon^'and'Pabrica-- 
tion ^ * - • • . ' . , 



5. Usirtg the scale providjsd>. hovv ^would you .rate. jsach of ^ , y . i 

the following as influencing, your:- decision to selpct . / very impbrtant 

; your present: vocational training pa -ogr am? (Enter' 3, . 2 somewhat -important 

; , . 2, or 1 in each t?pace ..provided, j * " i / ^ -. a _. J, . . 



A, Am likely 'to earn 
. a good incoriie 



Have interest 
in the^x^ea • 



1 = not important 

C. Have ability 
in j:he area 



D.^ - Attracted by working conditions (sueady work, many 
..available jobs, opportunity for advancement , ' etc . ) 

■■, . - ... . ■ ■ ./■ 

Other. (Please specify) ^ :$.\ 



L6.\ ,Using the scale provided, please rate i.he influence; of the follov/ing methods in 
■ helping you select -your present vocationai program. . (Enter .3/ 2* br l in each s 
',\ / provided ■ • ' ' ' ■ \ > f : ' - 



space 



A- Individual Counseling 

Group . Co\i T J s e 1 i ri g : 

. B. Mixed^ gro ifjs of- 
, ipon and v;Oiiien . 

GrcDups^ ol wpmeh 
only 

^D. Vocational testing, 
' prbgr^ 



3 •= Very, important 
2.- somewhat important 
1 'riot important - . 



□ 




Visiting potenfcici j^b sites 

Having j reipre^entatives. fiom ia- 
du^tryi visit your class - 

Other - \ ■ ' * 



Career, education' program (includ(2f familiarization with .wo rk en vironments, and 
work habits', and experience in Jiasic occupational skills) . F ' 



■ ■ J- Career orientation program (includes descriptions \o^ .vario us bc cupationa and 
I - their educeitiopal and skill requir orients^ for employment) . ' ' ' 



?- :^In the list of counseling programs i,n question #16 (A-~J) , please put a ciircle. around 
i those that are available at your school. I' . ^ 



V- ^ ■ ■, ^ ■ . ■ . . ■ . ■ ■ ^ \ ~ ' «... . . 

...In which programs li-eted in question #16 have you participated ? (Indicate participa- 
tion by- checking the appropriate box (es) below.) '- ■ 



Q :□ ■ □ ■ □ □ 



school, are you presently /workin'j? . | | 

is your 30b related tdiithe occupation for which v— i ^ 
studying? ;-' 1^^- . * ' ; ^[J] 



■ B. , yes, 

' you are ' 



Yes 



Yes 



C. ' Did the school you are. attending help get you /the 



3 Ob? 



p~| No 

a . * • 

Nq. 

, CZI No 



20(1) . Using the, scale below, please race the influence of the following ' persons in 
helping you elect your present educational progr^,_ jEnter 3", 2> or 1 in 
each ^S|vacG' provided. ) ' ^ 



"A. 



3. 





Mother 



' Father 



3 = very important 

2 = somewhat important 

1 = not important 

* 

^MAN .V. 



WOMAN 



C/D. 

k/f: 

G/H 
M/N. 



Other relabive 



Friend 



Teacher: Jr, High School 



E. 



G. 



0/P. 



Q/R. 



sir. High School . 

Counselor: Jr. ^ High School 

.J" St., High School 
,Othcl: ^School Personnel : ^ 

• Jr. High School 

t . ■ . ■ ... 

. ■ ' ' - • ■ ■ 

Sr; Hiah School 



K. 



M. 



F. 



H. 



J. 





■ r 










• 











u 5j 

•)'! 



'4 



V2D (2) . If in 20(1) you mairiked 2 or.!3 for any teacher ^ please indicate what subject are a| 



V : ■ 



V 



.this person (s) teaches, 

y'- '/ o . Teachers 

), .V, •■,■.■'*- ■. . . 

A. * Jr. High Man' 

, B. Jr. High*-Wom^n .\ 
: Q\ ..- Sr. High Man - 

D'. Sr. High "Woman; 



1 
1 
1 



Teaching. Area 
2 ' 



IT 



. 'r2 ^ 



2* 



— • H 



// \ ■ ii 



'20(^3) 

. .' 1 



If' any event j rather than person, influenced your decision, briefly describe. 



1- <7 




Dp you eventually plan to wrk in the area .in which you are "prese"ntly training? 



Yes 



No 



Not Certain ^-Ij^' 



B.-, Di^i you syer seriously consider training 



for any. other alternative occupation? E] Yes " Q noV * 

if yes; what ^alternaitive(s) did you consider?- ; (Please specify) 



l^^i? you have completed^ th6 que stionn^ir e / /fold' it in thirds , insVrt ; itr*4n the i?re- 
llfaddressedL. eri^lppe mail directly to: , " • ^ ] " .> . - ' * 



p-Youvwill .1^ 



1 V N 

e^d no stai(ipsVfor tlie )mai;L'ing 



^Rj Associates/ Inc. -r- 
\y^X01Q Wilson Boulevard'^ \ 
Vv^Araingt^, VA 22209 ?• 



iThartk.you for your help. 



A . 



I 




7'";' 



ERIC 



I 



CRT:ease respond to all questions 



WOMEN IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



School Personhel * Questionnaire 



r: 



Sex: . ~" a. Q Male 
' , b. j I , Femal e 



I 



.Which of the'- following best describes 
your racial /ethnic group? 

a. LJ Black/Negro 

^b*-[]]] White/Caucasian 

c. [~0 Hispanic^ - ^ 

d> or Paciftfc Islander** 

e.-n American Indian cfr Alai:kan 

Nativ.e*** 



3A, What is your present job title .or If 
position? . . • 



a. f~1 Teacher' 

b. r^ Counselor 

c. [3 Principal 

d. O other (specify) 



38. If you checked tp'acher, pl&ase 

enter your field of^ipstructioninf 
the space below. - 



If 1 

i? 



.' 1 



tA. In the appropriate spaces below, please check: - ^ ' * 

Under 3 Between 3 \ Between 6 
. ^ "V- . ^ " ' f Years 

X A; How vloag have you been,^ ^ 
> ^ yo"^5i pi^Gsen£ jobZ^ 



Over ;10\, 

& 5 Years & 10 Years v Ye.arStf.4^^ 



B. How Ipng'chave you worked in 
"an educational setting? ^. 



1 - • . ■ 








- i) 


. . -' ■ ■ r . 

' ■ . ,: - ■ « .- . 


C ■ 









. pSycho^t^g^^ etb.Orand-t'he highest degree(s)-you have attai ned //fort each Ispe^Hfel^^ 



y ' Field of Spedialization 


BA/BS ' 


MA/Ms ,., 


Ph.D.. 


Addjtionaiai 
Credi^ts^^Bey^M 
High^ittDegreS 


A ■ 










' - r ^ ■■ ^ 




t " 


^ " 








<\j ■. . - - 

u 
















;.*Hispanic includes:. Mexican, Puerto .Ri can,- Cuban, other Spanis^i origirt. ^ 
#.*Asiah*or Pacific Islander, includes: persons, havihg .origifis in any of tbe originall 
^-#,peoR)es-of 'the- Far East, Southeast Asia, or the Pacific islands. ' ''ftiM 
***fmx'fcan Indian or Alaskart Native includes: ' persons 'having origins in ani^,of;the^ 
"4%)riginal peoples pf North America. . ' . ' • ■ ^':im 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 




}.-/. 







i:6. Does your Vschool operate a program dfe^^^^^ encourage young women to consider 

■ ; training for other than a traditio^^ ^ . ♦ / ' 



■r 



f?. Does your school /use prepacl^^ged gyidance materials dealing, with sex stereo- yj;' 
types : and/o)f sex^ bia%? " ^ ' • r— , r— n * 



b. If yes, are they useful? 



Yes 



□ No 



c*. Mease brief Ty describe-y6u^^ space belqw, and, if ■ 

/possible, enclose any ffiat^^^^^ utilize. PI eafse enter the 

• and address of perions wHet%adUitibh&V.i>i^^ about the program may 



i,, . . . name 
1 ; ^ be obtained 







'. ■ ■■ 'V • ■ ■ 




. ... . ■ ■' • ;■*»■. ' . 











■ ■ — '■ — 1- — 





p; Dp you fe^l there Js/a need at your school 'fnr an in-servloe training program to^/J 
provide assistance to school *t>ersonnel to ^elp them en c)kfrage young women to con-'^ > 
\- si*^^er. entering trv^ining for other than a traditional occupation?; (Check one' for 
each gro^^^ ' ' " \ . - 



For teachers : l~] Yes (~] No 



For, cpun^lors I [II] Yes^^^^^ |^ 

pTj- if fancis we^^^ outside asisistance vould help improve your schol^l 's;^| 

^ ^ programming in th /■ : • * . :^ ^/ ^ " 











_ ' ■ .. 9 , ' - 





5101'^ Are there resource materials "you .would use if funds Were available?* *: 



; ID Yes - I I : No 

-If yes, 'Please list them below: V 
— ^ ' . . . Title . ■ • 



.Publisher 



1. 
2. 



||;^.;.'.3^j.:'_ 



^^^^ 

M 



g^|:Fc)r':thg, purposes thet" study, a vocational training program is def iried as/tfaditionat 
^^llli^na^ -irore than. 75.1% of the students -enrol led in the program are women. 

^pJjJrSpp) e^^ Nursing, cosmetology, filing, typing, steno- - 

o"'^grJ^^^ care and guidance of children, home management, etc. ^^ 



Ml 



m 



^1 



.5Ghool personnel in ^supporting women in tht'ir consideration of a vocational ./-ff^ 
training program other tfian those trad ^ onaliy do^iiniated by Women . - ' . ; ^ M 



■ ■ , ** 

HI 





















-A— 


I.. 'p. . »• i 





























fssifch materialsVor program packages were develops would your school be TiK^T^ 
0 use them? \ -ii.- - r , , 



Q Yes Q no 



Please rate the importa'nce" of the following: in l}el ping women - to constdei^'tBi^nil^ 
for other^than traditional "-occupations:; ;^>-^--- ' '''/'-• ■ -,^,-M-'^&f^^M 



k4 



13. 



Ml 

•i ^ 



A ; I nd i vi dual Co un s e 1 i n g o r 
Discussion * }: ; 



^ GROUP COUNSELING : . 

B. Groups of njen and, women 

C. Groups of women only 



Career Education Programs: 



vE. Career Orientation Programs: 



F. Visiting i^b Sites 



G;; Having a Representative from 
Industry Vi sit the CI ass, ; 



H. Consultation with Parents 



r. ^Vocational Testing 



5 Has a 
Negative 
"Effect - 



Somewhat 
^Useful V 



"Useful! 





please Ti st the names" of the vocational tests utiiri zed irs'your school 



4r- 



. In your experl ence,. which of 'the* following, usually initiates the/idea of a woman ■ 
. Being^trained for other, tfcan tradi^tional occupat^^ (Check the appropriate box.}; 

'■: • a- rTl-^Teac^r ' d. [~n. Parents , g, fv| Other . 

". b. n Counselor * .e. F"] Peers 



(Specify)- 



t-?- CD Other School > f. [^ Student 
.['y'"'" - : Personnel - : \^ , Herself 



h.. |][] Don -t know 



^$'::Please check which in your estimation is the*^ to be expected from 

V.7:therfollowing persons when a young wom^^ training for bther than a ' 

. tradit16nal( occupation. V : ; r ^y^y ^ . ^ 





\V".^. ■■ • . ' 

' - * - ^ ' -v"- - 


. ■■/■ 
Very / 
Discouraging: 


Somewhat 
>Discouraqintr 


Somewhat' 
^rrcouraqinq 


Very .V^j^; 
Encouraging^ 




^Women friends - *^ 


. . .r . /y/r. - .. ; 




• 


V 




S)dother' : 


' ■ >■.'■■• 


. ■ ■■ ■ ■' • 








if ath.er / jt-"'^' - , 






D 


4-^; — _ — -■- . ■ 
'/ 


. ' '> 

1 i- 


Husband/Men friends 


V. ' 


4 


• <♦ 






^Men Vocational Counselors ^ 






^ ■ , ■ . . .. 
» ■ 






iWdmen Vocational 










<m 


^Men Teachers 


: ■ 








i# 


^Wp^en Teacfters 




5.:::.' 







vi. 



I 



"8 

9W< 



ffftPJ ease" rate; ^ a young .woman to j;, 

ii^irA'ln -Tnr or remain in an oxcupation^^"^ traditionally dominated by * 

(Enter 2^ l, brsO>in each space ptrovixled.) / ^ ^ ' • ]f , \ ."^'M 



4i;r,tra'in for 
* women ..'^ 



2 =5^ Very important 
1 SomeWfiat important ^ 
0 - f^tMmportant 



Occupation has 
good earnings 



\ ^ B. Enjoys working 



I C. Interest or ability in 

the occupational area L 

' D; Attracted by wwrking condHions (stea^^ 
. . bppby^tunit^^or advancement^ etc.) 

Other (Please specify) " ^ ^ 



1 
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17. Would you list Qualities and/or skills- which you-feel are necessary for a wiSrflt 
succeed In other th^in traditional vocational, training which are different from^ 
^- those necessary for a^ woman t-o succeed in traditional .training? 

B. 

c; 

E. 

, • F. 



1 



t 





. ' - • . .1 


















.. . ■ .. ...... ..i5K 


















1 






■.: •. .... . ..■ , ■. ■ . /■. ■..."■.-. 


\ 









fl8. 



Do you think women jpresently training for bther than traditional occupattorvsl^p 
specie! support activities (examples listed "fp #19) tail ofed* specif icAlJy'totthiy 
needs?. " , -'^ • ^' ,,""7:''"-'^^ 

' ; ' * □''Yes. . n.No . ^ ; }^/^' 



.19. Irfdicate below what 'activities .^re undertaken in yc'ur scHoin'and' how' you^^^fl^^ 
rate their importance in supporting women^ i another than tr^ditidnal. trairiin^f ^^>i 
Please rate -each program whether or-hot it is availabl^n*" your .school^ . ' 'J 



r ■ 


- Available 


Rating'..'' 9^-4^^ 


• Support Activity* ^ 


Yes j 


« rio ' 


. very--. 
Important 

(■3) • 


bomewnat 
^ Ifnpor1:ant„ 1 


v,Impor:taK1| 


Individual, counseling 






( 


> 




GROUP COUN*SELi;jG:' 

? * * 

Mixed .groups of merw and" 
Vi women 




' — ^ 




. ,•" ■ « '.•■ 
. . ■ ■ .; _j....^~}tvi . ■ . ■: -. 
■d. "- . ■ .' l--> 




. Groups of women only' 


r ■■■ ■ ■■ 










^Counsel ing with' po ten ti $il • 
employers ' 

' ■ - . . ' / 


; • . ■ 




' . * . . . 

. : ■» 


T- •■■■<. ■ "V • 




(Securing'^ parental support 


„• .L- 




■ ■ ■ . i"' 






Tgl ki ng wi th women who 'have 
successfully "madej't" in 
..:^^on-trad,itibnal jobs 


■ ■ '..1 ■. ' -SR.; 






- ..- . ....... 




pi'her (Please specify)^ 


• ^ • ' ■: ■ • 

/ . 

A 




i " 


o 
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g(3i,,,::.Based^n your past experience, what proportion of women in vocational training 
rd-.;> :coursS? other than those .traditionally dominated by women,' are'likely to do the 
folTaWing things after graduating from high school? • 



s 

. ' lui luwsuiy triiriyb arter grauuating rrom mgn scnoo i r . - 

%^worK^ in a . job related to their present training* * - ■ . , 

work Jrli a ^ob not related to their present training. V % . v . 

'^^ i^end a 2: to4 .>ear academic program. ; / ^ ? . 

t% enter a postsepbnd high 

school vocational training. \, ^ ' " 

^ 3 S enter a postsecon^ary vocati onal /trai n i ng ^ program h bt rel ated to their high 
|v ' school vocational training. . \ 

itr ^ '/s^ -X'Other. ••• ^. ' • "\ ■ ■ ' ^ • ^ ^ 



gE'^^DQfis your school help students obtain employment- upon graduttiTig from hi gn school?. 
p9;3^Check the appropriate boxes. . \ • ■ . 

LJ- No* but individual te and counselors may assist students^ 

|i ' El X^s,«i^>idual upach^rs/cbunselors are responsible, for providing assistance: 



f; d] Yfes , a' speci al*: p 1 acernen t of f i ce exi st s . 

I?- ■■'.I — i' :■ ■■■ ., /.:■■■■ .: .■ 

t^- > LJ Yes, father. . 



|?,2,-.^Q6S the. school ^hav^ established wi th outside 'business .and/or -placement 

^1?; agencies, who assist in job pi aceft^^^ appropriate boxes. ) 



-p~l Yes, outside b'usiness / . 1_J No 



□ Yes, -public placement offices- , . ) 

□ ;;)tes,>private;^ placement offices;-;;- . 



Don't know 



23;:^ Are ybu yourself involved in assisting graduates from your hi g+i- school to obtain :f 
^-•r/ajob? -c;. ■ ■ ' " ■ ^' j-.fl 

IV' - ' ' ■•■7; y- ED^es. -vQ No - . . • I 

If yeis, bas^d on ypjjr experience, do you^find it more difficult .to^place: ^ 



' (aVWomen seeking other than traditional emplo^^ : rh rn 

to women seeking traditional. employment? . U- i ' L- J. 



ly:?. • i(b) Women seeking other than, traditional e^^^ T~] n 

^^A, • . r ' . '^t/p men seeking employment i'h . the ^same occupatid^^ -a-^- -^""^ 



mr^ . . ..... ... , . , . , . . .... 

lilease return the "completed ques ti onnai re and the requested encl dsures i nN:he pre- 

^dressetl envelopfe to: ,, . V " • ^-^ • ' ' ' ■ ' -'"^ 

\ . . V \ . / - Rj Associates, Inc: ^'''-"^'P'- 

• r lOlrS Wilson Boulevard ^ ' vV • 

- . ^ ' . " . Arlington, Virginia 22209 

Slianfc you for your help. 



• . A,,. . • ■■■■■■ 

. , APPENDIX*? * • , 



- Glossary ^ • ^- ' * ' " 

;^VTS - ~ Area Vocational Technical 'Schools are departments or divi|;Lons ^ 
-. of junior collect schobls, Specialized : 

higlv'sc^ or separate depart^^ 

. ; c by the ■ State Board ;:Qi. M for proyiding 

• • fields^^ 

■'^bS^^^^^ of vocational education 

*: V ; : : bourses ' by the^ subject area. . include : Agrlc^ilttar e ; Disr ; 

_ tributive Education/ HealtJir Horn Business and Office/, / 

^ Technical; ^knd/T^ ' * V - ' I' 

"'-^ ' r- ■ . .. ■ " ,r>V... ';" .■■■"^V.- 

Detailed classification— Specific categorization bf vocational educa- 
V tibnal training pTO develope'd 
Vby the Office of Education., (For the listing, see Appendix b. 
Tables 1:7 3 and. 6 - .8) . : • • y 

^Femihiie-lm^e A .wa^^ describing ocqupatipns vrtiicl>:by sulSjectiViB ■ 
public opinipn are, ^ continue to be held . 

\ by: women. A classification- system developed by Saulv P. Feldman ^ 
V ■ * HPr^T^ pT-H ^P^^^ ^^^^^^^^ : : 

: ! FoGhdatio^ 

-High' don^^ vocational; programs in 

: " 10.1-25. 6% of the students are women . (s,ee low 

c'oijcentjation) . . * " 

I/^ ~ Refers to^ non- traditional vocatM.onal programs in, 

■ • 1^^ 0-10.0% of the students are; women (see high . 

^j^oncentration) ; . • .v' • . v . . - •• . ': ^ \: 

MasduMe-image — A way of describing pccupations which by- subjective ^ 
■y-- oubiic opinion are , and will continue to be held by men . / ^ A- ■ 

•■^lassiMcation developed «by Saul D. Feldman^ for professional; - .j.. 
: -^omW^ the Doll' s House , (Carnegie I^un^ation^for^the 



Math 



II f iiti^->-^ A te^^^ describe the situati^ri :y^^ wqmen pro- 

* and high school - take too.; f e^^^^^ 

c6uifs^s and-' t^^ frequently prevented f rom .advanding in ^ 

nori--!tradit^ and probably non-traditiphal . non- ; 

profesV^^ ^ . . r " ; * • ; 



Metro ~^.P6r this report, any .school located within a Standard Metrq- 
• politan Statistical Area is ^ef in^d as metro : (inetropqXitan) . 
?Since most rfifchools were :non-^residehtial , ;«tiidents ^attendin^^these 
. > schools were Assumed to -reside .in the iirb^^ ^ 

■• :■' • " ■ • ■ ".'^ . ■" V ,- ■•"'^ ' . • ^ ' 

, Minority -T- Includes the following racial/ethnic groups/ Black/Negrdr 
Hispanic, Asian or Pacific Islander, American Indian or Alaskan 
. *,*Native>/ ■ ^ i 

-Mixed .(M) womeh^students -Women, students enrolled' in .any training' E)rograro 
- in Which, ;naeionally, 25.1 t6 .75..0% of enrolled s'tudeitts are' women. I 



piAlic loijinion could be held by either men or womenV'. . A cla'ssif j.p k 
c^tion.de'jveloped by Saul ,D. Feld^ari for prof essibnal women in Escape 
f rom vthei Poll.' s-^House . (Carnegie - Foundation for -the Adv^n■ctem^nt of T 
Teaching, it974.) * ' ' . 



Non-Mptro — '.Fok this report, any. school which Vas- not ^located within a v T 

. ■ • • Standard J M^popolit^ Statistical Area is defined as non-metro* 
• H .,(non-m^trop^^litah)-. Since most 'schools 'were, non-residential , stu- ' ' 
. . dents attending schools were' assumed 4;o reside in the surrounding 

. 'cirea., . " .". ■ .o ■ ' ' ' • . " ■ ' >i 



Noh--traditional -(Nt) women, stude^^ -- Women students 'enfolled in any 

^t^^i'riing p 0.0 to 25.6^Jof^ &^<>llBd 

students'* are woMen. "* " J'-'y.''). 

■■•1. ; . ^ -.-Jf ' 

irth Central. Illinois , Indiana, lowa^^ 

Kansas, Michigan, Minn^ Nebraska, North Dakota, 

Ohio, South Dakota, Wis con^n. \ ^ I ' • > 



Northeast -- Oincludes the ^following. states: Connecticiit , Maine, Massa- . 
chusetts. New Hampshire, New Jersey , New. York, Pennsylvania, Rhode > 
Island, ^^arrnont. / . .. ' 

Occupational status ~ A occupations,, see defimtion 

• of High, ^^^^ Low Statiis. White Collar, High Status 

.. X /^lue faDllar and 'Low.(S€atus Blue Collar . ' ^ -1.. * : 



•Region--' Division of th^ United States . into four 'major par t:s as defined^ 
V by the U.S. Bureau of Census. See c^eTinitions of NortlSeast, North 
, ; *^ CentraL, South -aM West. . . .» -'^y. | ' . ^ 

-V - ' ; y ^ 

Soutn "Includes the following states and district? Alab^ 

' Delaware^J District 6f.,Coliiiftbia, Florida, vGeor^xa, Ken tiicky , ^ 
' /lipuisiana, Mary Mississippi, N6rth^'carolin4, Oklgihoma, South • 

, _ Carolina, 'Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, V/est Virginia • 



\4? 



Steuidard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) — A county or group of 
contigpous- counties ^hich contain at least one' city . (central ^pity) 
with 50^000 or more; inhabitants , or twin citfies with ^ a coihbined ; 
population of 50,000 or more* The nuirO^er o/^ designation of 
counties included in the SMSA in additiJ^n to the county v containing 
ttttB central city , (or cities) is deterained by the social eind • 
economic intergtation of those, counties with the central city 
(cities). . For specific criteriar\?ee 1970 Cens.us of Population ^ 
U-S. Bureau, of Census, S» • * ' 

Traditional (T) women students — V^onien students enrolled in any 

tra[ining prograirf in which, nationally, 75.1 to 100% of enrolled- 
- studentis are women, ; 's ' • 

w ■, . ■ , .J . , ■ : . ■ ; 

West Includes the following state A'laska, Arizona'^, California, ^ 

'Gbiorado, Hawaii ,^ Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Newiteki^^ 
' ■■ Washington, Wyoming.- ■ ■' ■ .X . ■ 
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APPENDIX G' 



gtatis€ical Symbols ; - ' i 

In . testing hypotheses/ two tests were usedi 1); Ghi-Squcu:e,^ and 2) the 
difference., betweenjtro prpportion^^^ Methodology .) Re- 

.t;5ectiW:<y£^SJ^ tables by foot-, 

.notes/ or asterisks (*) niext to data in the table. 1/ 

llie level of significance of the test is indicated by the ntutiber of 
.(*)'s after the variable in the stiib or after the appropriate footnote,.^ 

* indicates p < .05 7 
; \^ - indicates p < .01 ^ 

' 4 • . *** indicates p ^ .001 , ^ 

The fpllowin^ footnote symbols^ere used, to show significant for a Chi- 
Square Test (x^) : . . ^ \^ 

(Nt-T) , (Nt-f^ - this indicates a rejection of .'tfJ'fe null hypothesis * 
. that the distribution of the specified variable is 
the same f (jr the. non- traditional and traditional 
(non- traditional and mixed) samples* . 

- ... ■ . • • ■'' " - ■ 

(rt) / (M) , IT) - this indicates a rejection of - the null hyi>bthesis 
that the distribution of the specifieKi variaHle is 
\ the same for two or "more subgroups of Non-traditional 

(Mixed) (Traditional) students. 

The following footnote, symbols indicate significance for a test of the dif- 
ferences between two prop9rtions2 " " * 

*** Asterisks hear. data in the table indicate rejection of the : 
null hypothesis that "the ^'proportion was similar, to the pro- 
portion for the non-traditional sainple. The'"leyel of sigr^ 
^ nif^ance. is indicated by the number of asterisks, , ^ . ■ . ^• 

- a-.a • (b-b, etc.) - this indicates the rejection .of the null hypo- 
thesis that the two ■ footnoted proportions are* similar. 




t 



i/^ or asterisks^ in the stul) ar^ indicated^ either 

^^^^^^^^^^^ rejected/ or no hypothesis; was iformu- 

• lated; 



